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LUCIUS A N N MU S SENEGA. 



EPISTLE LXXVI. 



On IVifdomi the chief Good. 

You threaten, Ludiius, to take it ill, if I do not inform you of 
my daily tranfaftions, Obferve how ready I am fincerely to anfwer 
your requefl. I go to hear a certain philofopher; and it is now the fifth 
day that I have attended his jG:hool, and heard him difpute from the 
eighth hour of the morning. . jit a gfpdage, truly! Indeed I think fb^ 
LuciliuSf (though you laugh) ; for what can be more ridiculous than to 
think, becaufe you have fome time defifted from ftudy, you need no 
further inftru(ftion ? What would you have me do ? mount my horfe, 
and adl the young efquire {a) ? Happy would it be for me indeed, if 
this (going tofchooU as you call it) was the only thing that difgraced 
my old agel 

The fchool of philofophy invites men of every age: here let us 
grow old, and flill follow it as earnefUy as young men [li) . Shall I at 
diis age frequent the theatre, and be carried into the circus, and no 
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2 THEEPISTLESOF 

two gladiators be matched to £ght widjiout my prefence j an4 at the 
fame time (hall I be aftiamed to attend the ledlures of a philofopher ? 
Noj a man muft ftill be learning fomewhat, as long as there is any 
thing to be learned; that is, according to the proverb, as long as he 
lives {c) . Nor is this more applicable to any other purpofe than to tlic 
following, you mujl be learning as long as you live^ how to live. But 
know alfo, that I teach at the fame time : do you alk what ? why, that 
old age hath always fomewhat ftill to learn : and indeed in this refpeft, 
I am afliamed of the folly of mankind. You know the way to the houfe 
oi MetronaBesj is by the Neapolitan theatre; this I find always full; and 
it is debated with great earneftnefs, who is the. beft pipej?. Nay, a Gre- 
cian fidler or the conmion cryer fhall gather around them a vaft con- 
courfe of people : but the place where a man is taught found morality, 
yery few attend (d) "; and fuch as arc pleafed to attend, are thought by 
many to have no extraordinary bufinefs there ; nay are even called 
idle blockheads. They may laugh at m$ too if they pleafe ; the op- 
probrious language of the rude and illiterate is ealily to be borne : and, 
their contempt to be defpifed by thofe, whofe endeavours aim at Vhat 
is right and fit. > 

Go on> mpj LuciUusy and^ ms&e aU. the fpeed you can^ that it may n6t 

be your cafe as it was mine, to be obliged tollsarn ia 3a>ur old age ; and 

haften fo much the mono; beoaufeyou hai^ undertaken that which you 

can fcarce be mafter of; live you ever fo long. What imfrtroemmt 

Jhall I make ? as much, as you eade^vour after, (t). What dayou^cj^eSl? 

wifdom 1^ not an accidental accompli^hmetit. Riches wiU foipEietimes 

come of themfelvcs, honour will be offered you ; favour and dignity, 

wilt haply be your portion; but- virtue is not to be obtained iMt by 

great and incefiant labour; but it ia worth while fo much the more 

to labour, as this wilLconfer all good whatever.: for this indeed is the 

^r '^^^^^^r > c only good. There is no truth, no certainty, in thofe things, foiiighly 

_ .^ ^^^ extolled by,c9mmon fame. But I will now fhew you, the honejlum^ 

or virtue y is the (mly'gooi: BeGauie you feem to think that in my former 
epiftle I have not executed the faid purpofe ; and that I have exhibited 
virtue rather as recommended, than proved-; and to contrad all in a 
few words, . 

Know, 
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* Kno^, Ithftt dll fhifi^s baH)e their proper good. Fertility recommcnd§ 
the vine, as a fine flavour does the juice of the grape; the excellency ia 
a ftag is fwiftnefs; in beiafts of burthen, a ftrong back : an exquifite 
quickftftfs 6f fcefit diftinguiflies the hound; fpced the greyhound; 
fiercen*fs tod coutage the bull-dog, or fuch as are ordained .to attack 
wild beafh (f) : and what is the excellency in man ? reafon. It is this-, 
wherein vma ttcdls the brute creation, and draws near to the gods (/)• 
Perfeft reafon therefore is the proper good of men. Other qualities 
he hath in common with plants and animals : is he ftrong ? fo are lionsi 
Is he beautiful ? fo are peacocks. Is he fwift ? fo are horfes^ I do not 
fay how fer he may excels or be excelled in any of thefe points ; for 
I am fiot efiquiring after what is greateft in him, but what is bis own. 
Ha6 he a body ? fo has a tree. Has he internal power of felf-motion i 
fo have beafts, and even Worms. Hath he a voice ? fome dogs have a 
louder; diore (brill is that of the eagle, more deep that of the bulli 
khd ftitoire fweet and voluble is the voice of the nightingale. What then 
is proper only to man ? reafon. This whcfa right and perfed:, com- 
pletes the happinefs of man. If therefore every thing that hath accom«»- 
pliflied its own proper good, is praife- worthy, and hath reached the 
end of nature's defignation; reafon being the prbper good of man, if 
he hath perfected the fame, he is then praife worthy, and hath attained 
the end of being. Now, this reafon when perfcft, is called virtue'^ 
or what is right and fit in all circumftances. That therefore is the one 
good in man, which is his proper good : for we are not now enquiring 
after what is good, but what is the peculiar good of man. If there is 
no other good peculiar to man, then this is the one good, in which i$ 
comprehended all other. 

. Further, is any one a bad man, I doubt not but he will be coni- 
demned; and if good he will be approved of: that therefore i&jr the 
proper and only good in man^ according to which he is blamed, or 
praifedi But perhaps you doubt not whether this be a good, but wh^ 
ther it be the on/y good. Surely, if a man hath all other enjoyments of 
life, as health, riches, ftatues of his anceftors, and a large levee of hjs 
own^ but is confeffcdly a bad man, you will condemn him. Ag^in, .if|a 
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man hath none of thefe things, if he wants money; hath no clieirtr^ 
lis not noble : nor can boaft a long line of aneeftors,. yet is a good man }c 
you cannot but commend him. Therefore that is thconiy good of man,, 
which if he pofTefles, tho' deftitutc of all other things, he is very re- 
fpeftable, and praife- worthy ; and he that hath it not, tho' in full pof- 
feflionof all other enjoyments, is condenmed and deipifed. As the 
condition of other things; fuch is that of man. Iti&calleda good 
fliip, not becauf^ it is painted with the moft brilliant colours ; and hath- 
its decks of filyer or gold; and its prow decorated with ivoiy (A) ; nor 
becaufe it is freighted with royal treafures; but becaufeitis notcrank,, 
but firm and ileady ; ^¥ell caulked> fo as- to admit no leak, and with 
filch flrong fides, as to defy the violence of the waves;, ever obedient, 
to the rudder; and fwift and eafy to tack about with eveiy wind- 
You will not call a fword good for hanging at a golden belt, and hav- 
ing the hilt adorn'd with jewels: but becaufe it carries a fine edge foe 
cutting, and a point able to pierce an armour of fteeL A ruler or 
fquare is not required to be beautiful, but flrait and true« Every thing 
is excellent when adapted to its proper, ufe ^ij. Therefore in man. 
alfo, it is of little avail, how many acres he ploughs^ how much money 
he hath out at intereft;. how. many falute him by the way; how rich 
his bed; or how tranfparent and coftly his cup; but how good a man 
he is; now, he ||is.a good man, whoie reaibn.is explicit. and right;. 
in all refpefts adapted to the will of nature.. This is all called virtue y, 
this is the Honejium^ and only good of man. Forfince reafon alone per- 
feds the man; perfedb reafon alone hath made him happy j and that 
is the only good, of man, by which only he is made happy^ 

We likewiie call all thofe things good',., which proceed from or are : 
Ml eofitaA with virtue ; they are all her works.. But, therefore is vir- 
tue Osgood, becaufe there cannot be any good without her. And 
if all good be in the mind^ whatever ftrengthens> exalts, and enlarges 
the mind^is good.. Now virtue makes the mind ftronger, nobler, more 
cxtenlive. Whereas allother things, which provoke our appetites and 
defires deprefs and weaken the mind; and when they feem to raife, they 
ooJy puff it up, and delude it with much vanity. Therefore that is the only 
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good, which improves the mind. All the aflions of the whole life of 
maa are meafured by the moral fenfe of good and evil, from whence 
reafon takes her direftions for doing, or not doing fuch and fuch things,. 
i ihall further explain this. 



A good man will always do what is right and fit, whatever pains it 
cofts him. Again, he will not do any thing, that is b;ife and vile, 
were he to gain thereby riches, or pleafureor power. He will not ab- 
ftain from what is right, for any terror; nor, by any hopes whatever, 
be drawn in to a bafe adtion. Therefore as he will follow what is juil 
and fit, he will always efchew what is unjuft and vile; and in every 
aftion in life, he will have thefe two principles in vlew; that there 
is no good but what is right and fit, nor any evil but what is vile and 
fcandalous. If then virtue alone is pure, and ever of the fame tenour; 
virtue is the only goodi nor is it poflible it (liould be otherwife than 
good. Wifdom is not fubjeftto the danger of achange; as it is not to 
be taken from us forcibly, nor will ever revert into folly {*). I told 
you, if you remember, that many by a fudden tranfport of zeal, have 
contemn'd and trodden underfoot things fo indifcreetly coveted ordreaded 
by the vulgar : there have been found thofe, who would thruil their 
hand into the flames (k) ; whofe fmiles no torture could interrupt {/), 
who have not flied a tear at the lofs of their children : and have them- 
felves met death with intrepidity. Love, anger, defire, have defied all 
manner of danger. And if a fliort obilinacy of the mind, infpired by 
fome fudden impulfe could do this; how much more can virtue, which 
is ftrong, notby fits, oron a fudden, but with ever-equal fteadinefs; and 
whofe ftrength never faileth? It follows then, that fuch things, as are 
defpifed, fometimes by the ralh and inconfiderate, and always by the 
wife, are in themfelves neither good nor evil. The only good therefore 
is virtue, who proudly marches between good and bad fortune, and 
treats them both alike with contempt. If you fancy, there is any good, 
but fuch as confifls in what is right and Jit, there is no virtue but what 
will prove defeftive: for none can be obtained, if it has regard to any 
tiling without,.or beyond itfelf. And were it {oy it would be repugnant 
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to reafon, from whence proceed all virtues ; and alfo to truth, which 
fubfifts in reafon: now whatever opinion is repugnant to truth, is 
falfe. 

Further, you muft grant it neceifary for a good man to he truly 
pious, and to have the higheft veneration for the gods; consequently 
whatever happens to him, he will bear it with a patient and even 
mind, being perfuaded that it proceeds from the Divine Law, which 
governs the univerfe. And if fb, that will be the only good to him, 
which is right and fit: forafmuch as it confifts in this, to obey the 
gods, not to fall into fudden paffions, nor to bewail his lot, but pa- 
tiently to abide his fate, and willingly perform what is enjoined by the 
powers above. Befides, was there any other good than what is fight 
and fit, we fliould be perfecuted with the defire of life, and an in(a- 
tiable hankering after all the requifites thereto, which is intolerable, 
infinite, vague: therefore what is right and fit, is the only good, 
becaufe it hath its certain meafui^ and end. 

I have before faid, if thofe things of wluch the gods make no ufe^ 
fuch as riches and honours, were really go9d, the life of man would 
be much more happy than that of the gods : add now, that if fouls, 
when fet free from the body, ftill exift, they are in a^tnuch happier 
ftate than when detained in the body {m). But if thofe things be good, 
which are made ufc of while in the body, it would then be worfe for 
them to ha[ve been fet free; but it is not credible that being imprifoned 
and confined they fhould be happier than when at liberty to range the 
univerfe. I faid alfo, if thofe things be good, which happen to dumb 
animals as well as to man, that then even dumb animals live an happy 
life: which by no means can be admitted. All things are to be en- 
dured for the fake of Virtue, or doing that which is right and fit; but 

this would be unreafonable, if there was any other real good but virtue. 

t • • • • 

Thus, X)s^r/7fWi have r contracted and run through the fevcral points^ 

which:I explained more at large in my former Epiftle. But you will 

--never approve of this my opinion or think it true, unlefs you raifc 

your 
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your mind, and aflt yourfcif this qudlion; whether, if upon an 
emergency you are required to die for your country, end to redeem your 
felloio-citizats at the expence of your own hfe, you would fir etch out your 
neck to tfie fnaord, not only '■ivitb a patient but a willing mind? If you 
can do this, there is no other good: you poflpone all things to this. 
See how great is the force of virtue. You will die for the good of the 
commonweal, though it be not at prefent required of you, yet when- 
ever it ihall fo happen. In the mean while, from a good and beautiful 
aftion, great joy may be received in a fliort fpace of time ; and though 
no benefit from the faid adlion were to accrue to the perfon defunit, 
and taken from the world, yet the very contemplation of the good 
intended gives delight; and the brave and juft man, when he hath in 
view the price and confequence of his death, fuppofe, the liberty of his 
country, and the welfare of all thofe for whom he lays down his life, 
is in the higheft glee, and enjoys his peril. Nay, even he that is 
deprived of the joy, which the eiiecution of fo great an affair would 
give him, as the greateft and lafl pleafure of his life, will yet brooic no 
delay, but will rulh upon death, well fatisfied with doing what is right 
and tit, fuppofing it right and fit fo to do. 



Oppofe to this however all that can be objefted againft it : tell him, 
the favour will foon be lojl, and buried in oblivion : that the citizens loili 
not make bim any return of grateful ejleem. He will readily anfwer, ell 
tbefe things concern not tr^ aBion : I confder it in itfelf: I know it to be 
right and ft; therefore wherever it leads or invites me^ I come. Tliis 
then is the one good, which not only a perfect mind, but a generous 
and good difpoiition is fenfible of. All other things are light and 
changeable: therefore they are poiTeffed with anxiety, though kind 
fortune heaped them all upon one man : they become a heavy burden 
to the owners, they always opprefs them, and fometimes weigh them 
down. Not one of thofe whom you fee arrayed in purple, is happy; 
any more than thofe whom you fee drcfled up for kings on the ftage: 
they ftrut in their bulkins, and look big during the time of adlion; but 
having made their exit, they are difrobed, and fhrink again to their 
own ftature. Not one of thofe whom wealth and honours have fet on 

high 
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high is a great man. How comes it then that he feems fo? Becanfe 
you mcafure him bafe and all. A dwarf is ftill little though you fct 
him upon a mountain ^ and a ColofTus will maintain his bulk though 
he (lands in a well. This then is the error we labour under : thus it 
is we impofe upon ourfelves : we efteem no one according to what he 
really is in himfelf; but we add to him all external advantages: but in 
order to make a true eftimate of man, and to know what he really is, 
view him in himfelf: let him lay afide his patrimony, his honours, and 
all the lying ornaments of fortune. Nay, let him throw off the body; 
infped: the mind alone; examine what, and how great it is, and whe- 
ther great in itfclf, or from fome foreign good. If with a fteady eye he 
can look upon the drawn fword; if he knows that it is of little con- 
cern, whether the foul depart from him naturally, or forcibly from a 
wound, call him happy. If he is threatened with excruciating torture 
of the body, either fuch as is cafual or infli(fted by the injurious treat- 
ment of thofe in power ; if, of chains and baniihment, and all the ter- 
rors that affright the mind of man, he hears without anxiety, and faith 
(with JEneas in Virg. 6. 103) 

— — Non uUa laboriun, 
O virgo, nova mi facies inopinave furgit. 
Omnia pra&cepi, atque animo mecum ipfe peregi^ 

■ ■ No terror to my wVw, 
No frightful face of danger can be new. 
Innurd tofuffer^ and refohod to dare, 
Hbe Fates ^ 'without my powr, Jball be without my care. 

Dryden. 
Tou but now threaten me with thefe things, but I alwi^s threatened myfelf 
with them I being a man, I was always prepared againji whatever man is 
fubjeSl to I call him happy. The ftroke of an evil preconceived, comes 
eafy : but to fools and fuch as truft in fortune, every change ieems new, 
and comes upon them with furprize; and the greateft part of evil, to. 
the unexperienced and unprepared, is the novelty of it. This you 
may learn from their bearing patiently fuch things as they have been 
accuftomed to. Therefore a wife man makes himfelf acquainted with 
(vils ere they happen, and fuch a« others make light by long fuffering, 

he 
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he makes cafy by due reflexion. We often hear the unfkilful crying 
out, I could not imagine that this would ever be my lot. But the wife man 
knows that a\l things are incident to him, and therefore whatever hap- 
pens he faith, It is what I expected (0 J. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(m) Troffuli] Sec Ep. 87. Lip/. Eleft. ii. i. Pcrf. Sat. i. 81. ubi in N. — Troflulus, vela 
Troflulo Tufcoram oppido ; vel qa. Torofulus dim. a Torofus^ ut notentur homines delicatuli. 

— — — Unde iflud dedecus in quo 
Troflaltts exalut tibl^r fubfellia Izvis ? 
Whence that difgrace, nuben the affcmblies meef^ 
T§fee a c$xc9mh Jkif from feat to /eat? 
(h) In hac Senefcamus, haac at juvenes fequamur. Lip/iu$ doubts this exprefHon, fcholam 
fequi..— But Gronovius proves it juft, from Cicero, whcn/ejui is ufed in the fame fenfe withfetere; 
and adds from Virgil, Italiam feqaimur.— However, he is not fatisfied with the reading, as all the 
MSS. want the demoaftrative pronoun hone; and therefore propofeth the conjefture of.Schre^ve/ii/j, 
In huic Senefcamus, ut juvenes fequantur^— Zrf us §U men go thither, that the joung men may 

follow Uf. 

{e) According to that in Plato (in amator) ri ?r imp ^iKt^n^Ai ; k. r. A. wtthat is it to fbilo^ 
fopbixif what, hat as SoXon faith, 

Vnpet^KM J * et/n ^oXAee J'tJ'ota'KofJLiPof ; 
IfliU /earn /omonvhat as Igro<w in years, 
Li'Vt and learn, fays the Englifii proverb. Nonffni/ce mai d* imparare, Ital.-^And ytty properly, 
as Hippocrates begins his aphorifins with, Ars longa, vita brevis. Raj, p. 170. Lip/ Manud. i. x. 

{d) According to the proverb in Cicero, (deOrat. ii.) Difcumaudire malunt quam philofophum. 
They nvill rather hear the/ound of a Ccit than a philofopher. Which Erafmus (i. v. 2. 19) thinks mav 
be transferred to (difcus eicarius) the rattling of plates for dinner. 

(#) This is according to the Stoical maxim ; Velis efle bonus, eris. If you have an inclination /# 

/y*^ So Phocyllides» OTAorf/ue^r^r^Tfif ^ftd<, ^t/^rwfpa^aiTor, 

/e. V '^P'^'^'fH iroAAwr T«t;^u7|^T , iKKYijfrt Ai sot, /y //y 

// . -' T«VpOK J^* aV70XVT6f< KifdiOfft¥ Jtf fTp* fMA^tf-tf-^/f, / 

'Efd^vrop iXKOf € J^«xf • Ktyof /^ipvfji' dp^foewtoj, ^ 

On i^SHry animal hath Nature* s God 
Its proper ufefnl implement be/low* d. 
To all the feather" d choir fwifine/s ofnuing. 
To hulls their fprouting horns, to hees their /ling, 
Rea/on hisftrength, and/ure/l guard, is gi'v^n 
To man alone, the richefigifi 0/ heaven. M. 
^idon. ApolL vii. 14. Statum noftrum fupra pecudes— Ratiocinatio animse in^elleftualis evexit« 
&c. NiHorius Genes, i. 

Unnmquodque fuo donavit munere largns 
Armavitque mknu, comn, pede, dente, veneno, &c. 
Bochius. iii. 8. Jam verd qui boaa prse fe corporis fcnnt, quam exigua, quam fragili pofleffionei 
Vofc.IL C aitiMitor! 
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nituntur! Nam edam elephantes xnole^ tauros robere fuperare poterids? Num tigres irelocitate 
proeibids, kc. Novj is it fwely/eene, bow lite! and bow hryttl poffhjjion tboy covitcm, tbat ptateu tbe 
goo^Us of tbe hodie above ber own rtafin. For mayfi tbou Jurmotatten tbefi olifaumts in gnatniffe^ or 
in weigbt of bodied or may ft tbou beftronger tbantbi buUf mayfttbou befwifier tban tbe tyger? &c. 

Chaucer^ 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. de Fin. v. Sen. Ep. alt. 

(g) Dcos iequltar] Imferieur a unfeul Dieu, V«t, GalL 

Puteanus reads it> Diis aequatur. He is equal to tbe gods, according to the infolence of the Stoics* 
5r^Epp. 31, 92. 

{b) Navis tutela] Gr. Ki»< Tipifftifxar, Lat. Infigne. Tbe image, firom whence the ihip generally 
had its name.-^— Tutelaeque Deum fluitant. SiL 
■■ ' Et pidos vcrbcrat unda Dcos 
Navis tutelam— Ov. de Trift. i. 

Vifa coronatae fulgens tutela carins. Fal, flacc. i. Vid. Brodse, Mifc. i. 10. Turn. 
Adv. xix. 2. 

(/) See an ingenious modem treatife, called ?*/« Atudyfis ofBemutyt by Mr. Hogmrtb, p. 72. 

* For according to the Stoics their wi(e man is ever fixed on good. 

(i) As Mutius Scitvofa, Ep. 24. 

(/) As the fervant who in revenge of his mailer killed A/dmbml. 

{m) This is one of thofe paflages, wherein Seneca fpeaks in a clear and noble manner of tAe happi- 
nefs of fotils after death, when fireed from the incumbrance of the body, and recrived into the place 
or region of departed fouls. Fid. Confol. ad Polyb. c. 28^. Conf. ad Marc. c. 25. Butefpedally 
EpiH* 102, where he has ibme fublime thoughts on this fubje^t, Knd among the reft — ^Dies ifte quern 
tanquam extremum refonnidas> aetemi natalis eft. Tbe day wbicbyom drtadas tbe laft of life, is to 
le regarded as tbe birtb^day of an eternal oni^-'^vighit muft be owned he (peaks of this elfewhere with 
doubt and uncertainty. See Leland ii. p. 287. 

(») They ftrut and fret their hour upon the ftage. 

And then are heard no more.— //«Wr/. 

(0) Dixit, fciebam.] As ibme of the edidons want fciebam, I was thinking that if we might 
transfer the three letters S* V^ B. which begin the next Epiftle, and inftead of Si Vales, Bene eft,, 
they might be allowed to ftand for ^1 VnU (Deus) Bene eft, this would make a proper ejacoladoa not 
#Qly for a wife heathen, but a good Chriftian ; Goi*s will be dom* 
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Againji the 'Pear of Death. 

I {Hope you are well-, {a) and) beg leave to inform you, Lucilius, thaf^ 

this day, fomcwhat uncxpeftedly appeared in fight the. Alexandrian 

Jhips {fi)i which are ufually fent before to announce the approach of 

the 
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the whole fleet 1 they are called packet boats. Very grateful was the 
fight of them to all Campania : The people were Handing on the 
mole of Puteoli, and could eafily diftinguifh the Alexandrian from the 
reft of the numerous fleet by thejlr fails; forafmuch as thefe veflfels alone 
have the privflege of fpreading their top-faik, which the other never 
loyfe^ but when out at fea : as nothing contributes more to fwift fail- 
ing, than the top-fail by^ which the veflTel is chiefly carried along ; 
therefore when the wind ^rifeth, and blows too fmart a gale; the top-^ 
yard is generally ftruck, whereby the wind hath lefs force on the body 
of the fhip. Now when they have enter'd between Caprea and the 
promontory, from whence 

Alta procellofo fpeculatur vertice Pallas *, 

Pallas looks donion upon the foamy deep. 

The reft are oblig'd to be contented with the mainfail, and the top-* 
fail (f) is left as a mark of diftindtion to the Alexandrian. In this 

great concourfe of people, that were flocking to the fhore, I enjoyed 

fome fatisfadtion in walking at my leifure, fbrafmuchi as tho' I expedted 

letters from my correfpondents ; I was in no fuch great hurry to know 
their contents, and how my affairs ftood at Alexandria ; having long 

fince been indifferent either to lofs or gain. Was I not fo old as I am, 
I fhould Itill have thought the fame; but much more now, wheo, 
however fmall my ftock, I have far more provifion left, than way to 
travel (//), efpecially too, when on a journey, which there is no neceffity 
I fhould completely finifli. A journey cannot be faid to be finilhed if 
you ftop in the midway, or before you have reached the deftin'd place; 
but the journey of life is fuch, that it is at all times complete^ pro- 
vided it be juft and honorable. Whenever you finifh it, if finifhed 
well, it will be entire : nay it may fometimes be finifhed courageoufly 
even upon the flighteft caufe; for in truth there are no other that de- 
tain us here. 

^ullius Marcellinus^ whom yoii knew very well, a fweet- tempered 
youth, but of a crazy conftitution,* was furprifed by a difeafe, not per- 
haps incurable, but fuch as was tedious, and very troublefome, and 
which obliged him to fuffer much; he therefore was deliberating 

C 2 ^ concerning 
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concerning death. He called many friends about him: when fomc of 
them, of a timorous difpofition, perfuaded him to a£t, as they fhould 
in the like cafe; while others, more inclined to foothand flatter, gave 
him fuch advice, as they thought would be moft acceptable to him. 
But at lafl: a friend of ours, a Stoic^ a moft excellent man, and to give 
him his due commendation, ftrenuoufly brave, gave him, as I think, 
moft admirable counfel, when he began as follows; Be not overmuch 
concern d^ dear Marcellinus^ as if you was deliberating on fome affair of 
confequencei it is no fuch great matter to live\ all your Jlaves^ and all 
forts of animals live; iut it is a great thing to die honorably, prudently, and 
courageoujly . Confder how long you mujljiill be doing the fame thing; food, 
Jleep, dalliance, f II up the round of life; fo that not the prudent and brave, 
or the wretched, but even the mojl delicate and effeminate may well be willing 
to die: this he faid; when Marcellinus ftood in more need of an afliftant 
than a counfcllor; his fervants loved him too well to obey him in this 
rcfpeft; the ftoic therefore firft endeavoured to root out their fears ; 
and fliewed them, that domeftic flaves were then only in danger, when 
it was uncertain, whether their maftcr came by his death, voluntarily 
or not (#) ; and befides, that they would fet as bad an example, in pre- 
venting him, when defirous to die, as in killing him (/). And then 
he exhorted Marcellinus himfelf to a kind and generous aftion : that, 
as, when fupper is ended, what is left is divided among the ftanders- 
by; fo, at the conclufion of life, fomc legacies were due to thofe who 
had waited upon him all his days. Marcellinus was of an eafy and 
liberal difpofition, efpecially in thofe things that were properly his 
own ; he therefore parcell'd out fome fmall fums to his fervants who 
ftood weeping by; and gave them all the confolation in his power. 
There was no need of the fword, or ftiedding of blood : he entirely 
abftained from food three days ; and having ordered his pavilion to be 
placed in his bed-chamber, as alfo his bathing tub, he lay therein ; and 
having warm water continually poured over him, he grew fainter 
by degrees, and as he declared, not without a fenfation of plea- 
fure; fuch as a gentle fwooning is apt to bring, and as we have. 

often experienced who have been fubjed to fainting, 

I doubt 
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I doubt not but that this digrcffion will be acceptable to you; as 
you will learn from hence, that your friend made not either a painful 
or miferable exit. For tho' indeed he brought death upon himfclf, yet 
it was in fuch an eafy manner, that he rather feemed to fteal out of 
life. The relation likcwife of this incident hath its ufe ; as fuch an 
example of conduit is fometimes neceffary {g). We have often rea- 
fon to wifli to die, and yet we are not willing j and when we really 
die, it is with regret. 



No one indeed is fo ignorant, but that he knows he muft die; yet 
when the time draws near, he flinches, he trembles, he weeps. Would 
you not think a man ridiculoufly foolifli, who weeps, becaufe he did 
not live a thoufand years ago F it is equally abfurd, for him to weep, 
becaufe he (hall not live a thoufand years hence. There is no diffe- 
rence between, //'(S«_/7W/ «o/ 6e, and thou baji not been. In either of 
thefe times you have no concern. Your lot is fallen upon a point; 
which if you wouldprolong, how many years will you think to prolong 
it ? why do you weep ? what do you require ? it is to no purpofe. 

Define FataDeum fleiti fperare precando. 
They are fettled and fixed; they are condud^ed by a powerful and ever- 
lafting necefiity. You will go, where all things go. Is there any 
thing ftrange in this? you was_born upon thefe conditions: your pa- 
rents, your anceftors, and all pofterity are fubjedl to the fame. A 
chain of caufes, invincible and invariable, binds and draws all tilings 
with it ^. What numbers fhall follow you, when you are dead ! 
how many fhall accompany you in death ! I am perfuaded that you 
would be more contagious, if thoufands were to die with you : know ^ 
then, that, at this very moment in which you make fuch a diffici-lty in 
dying, thouiands of men, and other animals, are breathing their laft 
by various kinds of death. And did you not think, youihould one day 
reach the place, to which you have been travelling your whole life ? 
every journey has !ts end. You perhaps now expedt I fliould flrengthcn 
my exhortation by the example of fome great m;in; no, I fliall only give 
you one of a young lad: I mean, that famous Lacedxmonian, wi\o 
tho' 4 ftripling, when taken prifoner cried out in the Doric dialeit, / 

-i^ill 
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Kvill not he ajkve j and made good his words; for at the firft vile" and 
oilcan office that he was put upon, (the emptying a cloie^ftool) rather 
than comply, hedaihedhis bnuns out againfl: the walU^fprWhen iit>er« 
ty is fo near to a man, ihall he fubmit to llavery ? had you iiot rather a 
fon of yours ftiould die fo glorioujQy, than grow old in idlenefs and 
diflionour ? Why then are you diiluiib'd at the though of death; 

;when-^even a child can die fo courageouily ? and what if you are un- 
willing to go, know you not, that you foon will be compelled! transfer 
this power, to yourfelf {k). Will you not aflume the magnanimity 
of a boy, and fay, / will not be a fiave? Thou wretch, a flave to men, 
and, among other thiners, to life ! for Efe if yo.u have not courage to 
die, is fervitude. Have you any thing more to wait for? you have 

, already enjoy 'd thofe pleaiUres that ngtalce you fo dilatory, :and ftill de- 

• tain you. None of them are new to you (/) ; none, but what are 
become difguftful from fetiety. The tafte of metheglim you know; 
and the tafte of wine; no, matter, whether, an hundred or a thousand 
rundlets have pafs'd through you. You are a mere ftrainet. No 

. one knows better the flavour of an oyfter, or of a mullet : in (hort, 
your luxury hath left nothing in ftore for you to treat your palate 
with a novelty. And yet thefe are the things you arc fo forcibly 
plucked away from. Wl^at elfe, I fay, is there that you complain of 
being robbed of? your fdends, and your country ? but did you ever 
honour them fo far as to put off your fupper on their account? nay 
if you could, I believe you would extinguish the fun itfelf. For 
what did you ever do that would bear the light ! confefs,. O man, that 
it is not any refped: to the fenate, or forum^ or to the nature of things 
that makes you fo backward and afraid to die. No; you unwillingly 
bid adieu to thefhambles, though you have left nothing there untafted. 
You are afraid of death: and yet you feem ,to contemn it, in the height 
of your pleafures. You would fain live ; for you know what life is, 
but you know not what death may be; and therefore are afraid of it 
(m). But is not fuch a life death itfelf? As Caligula vsras paiTing along 
the latin way, an enchained prifoner, who had a beard down to his girdle, 
alked death of him : wby^ faid the Emperor, do you think then you are 
Jiill alive? The fameanfwer may be made to thofe whom death can in 

any 
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any way give relief to. Arc you afraid to die ? do you think then you 
are fiill alive} yesfurely^ you will fay, and I would JHll live -, for I em-^ 
ploy myfelf in many good and decent anions: I am unwilling to forego the 
duties of life, winch I perform with fidelity and indujiry. What then« 
jcnow you not, that it is one of the duties of life, to die? You forego 
no duty ; for the number of them being uncertain, what was incum- 
bent upon you is already finifhed («) . There is no life, that can -be 
called long. For if you confider the nature of things, the life of Nejlor 
or Statilia {o), was comparatively fhort ; though the latter order 'd an 
infcription on her monument, to fliew that fhe had lived ninety 
nine years. You fee how an old woman can glory in her length of 
days. Surely her vanity would have been infupportable could fhe have 
completed her hundredth year. X>ife is like a play upon the ftage ; it 
fijgijifie&jiotjiow long it lafls, but how well it is afted (/>). Die when, 
or where youwill, think only on making a good and Recent exit (y). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{a) S. V. B. Si vales bene. Muretl But Lipfiut rejeds this fbnn> as not exhibited in the MSS. 
nor agreeable to the cuftom of the times, ^ee the laft note of the foregoing Epiflle. 
(hi) Vid. Lipf^ Elect, i. c. 8. de frumentatione. — Smt. Aug. ^. 98. 

• Where flood a temple of Minerva, to whom the failors, as there was danger in weathering the 
{>oint, made libation, according to Statius ; * 

Prima falutavit capreas, et margine dextro 
Sparfit Tyrrhenas Mareotica vina Minervx. 

(c) Supparum] al. feparum vel fipparum,— Luc. v. 428. 

Obliquat Isevo pede carbafa, fqmmaque pandens 
Suppara velorum perituras colligit auras. 
fFhm hofingfrom tbeftjore the moving fiett. 
All hands at once unfurl the fpreading Jheet : 
Thejlacker tacklings let the canvas flo^f 
TV gather all the breath the nvinds can hlonu, Rowe. 
— Summis anne£tite fuppara veils. Statins, 
■ ■ ■ Non invehet undis fuppara. Manilius. Ubi communiter pro velis. Fid. Turn. Adverf. xxi. 4. 

(d) Cic. de Sen. 18. Potefl quidqnam eile abfurdius, quam quo minus reflat vis, eo plus viatici 
quxrere? Can^ny thing he more ai/urd, than the Jborter a journey is, to lay in the more provijion ? — 
See the Life oiSeneca, 

(^) Upon a debate in the fenate, concerning the death of Afranius Dexter, mentioned by Pliny, 

Ep. viii. 14, Lord Orrery obferves, "the plain and legal queftion to be^^ided by the fenate was, 

whether Dextet had been killed by his frecdmen> from their malice^ os* in ^orfuance of his own com- 

i 1 * mand: 
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mand : if they were eonvifted of the former, the paniihment was death ; if it was proved that they 
killed him in obedience to his own orders, they oaght to have been acquitted. The opinion of PUnj 
rliercfore is not to be juftified. He declares that thefreidmtn^ught to be put to the ^uiftiom^ and afitr^ 
^ucards rtUafed* If they were innocent, why Ihould they be panifhed? If guilty, why releafed?— 
Throughout the whole EpifUe the quibbles of the lawyers are much more confpicttons than the dignity 
of' the Senator. Vid, Sidon. £p. vili. ii. 

(f) Invitum qul/krvat idem facit Occident!. Hor. A. P. 467, 

For ^tis a greater crt(ilty to kill 

Than to^ffer*vt a man againjl bis nuill* 

(g) ^^ forbid that fuicide fhould t<ver be thought mcejfarj among heathens, much lefs among 
ChnfUans. When Nature fpeaks for herfelf, even the Stoics with whom it was an avowed doctrine, (peak 
in a fofter tone. For thus Efiaetus, 1. i. c. 9. ** Mj /rieudt, faith he, nnaitfhr God, till be /ball 

0givt tbiJigHal, and di/mi/s you tbis/er*vice ; tben rttmrm to bisa. For tbefre/ent he content to remain in 
sbis fofi, ivbere be bos placed you. Stay ; depart not inconfiderately,** And again, with an entire 
rcflgnation to the divine vixW^^Wbatever poft or rank tboufisah affign me, Uke Socrates, / nvill die a 
tbou/and death ratber tban de/ert tbee. Nor can it by any means be pretended that when we meet 
with great adverfities in life, it is a call from God to quit it $ on the contraiy, it is a call to the 
exercife of patience, refignation, and fortitude. 

Rebus in adveHis ^icile eft contemnere vitam : 
Fortiter ille facit qui mifer eSe poteft, 
*Tis eajy to/purn life in 'wretcbedttt/s. 
But far more brawe to triumpb in diftrefs* M« 
(i) Epp. 24. (N. p. q.) Sen. deTranq. Animi, a. 
(/) Ep. 24. (N. r.)—— Lucretius iiL 1095. 

Nee nova vivendo procuditur ulla voluptas. 
Life adds no new deligbt to tbofe pojefs'd. 
(m) Aye, but to die and go wi know not where ? E p. tt, (N. f.) 
See alfo the incomparable foliloquy in Hamlet. 

(ff) (Non enim certi^s numerus quam debeas explere, finitur.) Pincean. reads it with an interro* 
gation ; num enim H a^eyou done all tbat was your duty todof 

(0) She was of a noble family, the daughter of Statilius the Conful, in the reign of Claudius. Set 
Plin. vii. 48 ——'It may not, .perhaps, be right to mention a relauon of mine with this noble lady ; 
yet out of refped to the memory of my father's grandmother, Mrs. Combes, of Windfor, I cannot 
help obferving that fhe died of a ^1 (a violent death) at 107. 
(p) All the world's a ftage ; 

And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts ; 

His a^ being feven ages.— ^(incoaparably deferibed b Sbake^ear*s As Yoa Like If. 
Life's but a walking Ihadow; a poor player. 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage. 
And then is heard no more.— >/«/. Macbeth, 
(f ) Which title, the death recommended under the Note (g) can, by no means, lay any claim to, 
in any Chriftian or Heathen, 
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EPISTLE LXXVIII. 



On Sicine/s, Pain, and Death. 

1 T is the more difagreeable to me, Lucilius^ to hear, that you are fre- 
quently troubled with colds, and jQight fevers, fuch as generally attend 
defluxions of fb long continuance, as to become conftitutional ; be- 
cauie I have been fubjedl to them myfelf, and have fuffer'd not a little 
by neglecting them at the firft attack. The ftrength of youth indeed 
could fupport fuch violence, and ftubbornly bear up againft thefe in- 
firmities ; but at length the burden was too great for me, and I fell 
into a fevere diforder of this kind. I was quite emaciated (tf), and 
began to think that life was not worth preferving : but the old age of 
a moft indulgent father check'd the daring thoaght: for I confider'd 
not fo much how refolutely I could die myfelf; but that the lofs of 
mc would neceflarily afflidt my father. I was therefore determined 
toftrugglefor life. For even this is fometimes a manly defign (^h). 
What at that time particularly comforted me, I will tell you, having 
firft premifed, that the things which gave me repofe of mind, had the 
real efFed of medicine. Juft and pleafant confolations are at times the 
beft of remedies ; as whatever raifeth the fpirits is of great fervice to 
the body. 

Know then, I found health in ftudy. I am indebted to philofophy 
for the recovery of my ftrength. I am indebted to her for hothing 
lefs than my life. My friends indeed contributed fomewhat thereto; 
having fupported and comforted me, with their good counfel, watch- 
ings, and difcourfes. Nothing, my Luciliusy beft of men, fo revives, 
and helps a man in ficknefs, as the afFeiftionate tenders of a friend : no- 
thing fo much alleviates, and fteals away the expedtation and fear of 
death. So long as thefe ftiould live, I did not think I could die: I 
thou^t, I fay, I fliould ilill live, if not in their company yet in their 

Vol. U. D memory; 
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memory; and that I was not pouring out my fpirlt, but delivering it 
up to them. From hence I took upon me the refolution of doing 
what I could for myfelf, and of enduring patiently all manner of pain^ 
Otherwife, it would have been very miferable, to have no inclination: 
to die, and yet, make no endeavours to live. Apply therefore the re- 
medies prefcribed. As to the reft^ your phyfician^ will diredt you how 
far you are to walk, and what other exercife to take; he will order you 
likewife not to indulge that liftleffnefs which an ill ftate of health is 
apt to bring upon us; to read aloud; and by exercife ft rengthcn the 
breath, that labours in its paflage from the lungs, fo choakM up as not 
to have free play; he will fometimes recommend failing to ftir the 
bowels, and procure an appetite; he will inftrudl you in what food is 
moft proper, and when to refrefh yourfelf with a glafs of wine, or 
when to abftain from it, for fear it fliould provoke and heighten your 
cough. 

But fuch is my prefcription, that it will not only ferve for this difeafe, 
but the whole life. Contemn "Death. Nothing is diftafteful, when wc 
have got over the fear of death. There arc three things, which in 
every difeafe are grievous. The fear of deaths the pain of the body^ and: 
the intermijjion of pleafures^ Of death, wc have faid enough already,. 
I fhall only add, that this fear proceeds not from the difeafe, but from 
nature itfelf. A difeafe hath often prevented death, and the very 
thoughts of dying have contributed to health. You will die, not be- 
caufc you are fick, but becaufe you live. Be you ever fo well recovered, 
death ftill expeds you. You have not efcaped death but only fuch a 
fit of fickncfs. But to return to what is properly difagreeable and irk- 
fome in this refpcdl. 

A difeafe is generally attended with great pains, yet fome intervals 
make even thefe tolerable. And the more intcnfe the pain is the fooner 
it comes to an end. No one can fufFer any torture long. Kind na- 
ture hath been fo indulgent to us^ as to make our pains either tolerable 
er fhort. The moft feverc arc felt in thofe parts of the body that are- 
Icfs mufcular. The nerves, the joynts,, and the fineft membranes rage 

moft 
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moll furloufly, when they have contrafted a vitious humour. But 
then thefe parts are foon benumb'd, and in the agony lofe the fenfb 
of it; either' becaufe the animal fpints^ being hinder'd from their na- 
tural courfe, and flowing irregularly, lofe the power with which they 
before ftrengthen'd and animated the body ; or becaufe the corrupted 
humour, having met with a lloppage, deprives the aggrieved part of 
fenfibility. So, the gout in the hand or foot, and every pain of the 
vertebra^ or nerves, finds intermiflion, when the part they before 
racked, is deadcn'd. The pricking and (hooting of the firfl attack is 
generally moft painful ; the violence goes off in time, and ends in 
ftupefadtion. The pain of the teeth, eyes and cars is moft acute upon 
this account, nor lefs certainly the pain of the head: but the more vio- 
lent this is, the fooner it turns into infenfibility or a delirium. This 
then is our great comfort, when afflidled with any fore difeafe, that, 
if we feel it too much, we fhall foon feel it no more. But what greatly 
adds tothetorment of the ignorant, is, that, when the body is afflidled, 
they have no recourfe to the fatisfadtion of a found mind: the body en- 
grofleth their whole care: therefore a great and prudent man divefts 
himfelf, as it ^yere, of the body, and converfeth much with that di- 
vine part of him, the foul; taking no more thought of that frail, 
and ever-querulous part of him, the body, than is merely neceflary. 

But it is very grievous, you ivj^ to remit our wonted pleafures, 
to abftain from food, and to fuffer hunger and thirft. I grant, at 
firft fuch abftinence is irkfome; but the hankering after them grows 
weaker by degrees : nor do the things themfelves retain the fame in- 
citement and provocation. Hence the ftomach grows morofe and 
fqueamifli, and a loathing comes on even of what we moft greedily co- 
veted. Defires themfelves often die away, and we cannot think it hard 
ta be denied that which we no longer covet. Add to this, that thene 
is no pain, but what finds fon e intermilBon, or certainly a remiflioa; 
Add likewife, that a difeafe may fometimes be prevented, or at leaft 
checked by timely medicine: for there is no difeafe but what hath its 
fymptoms, particularly fuch as we have been fubjedt to before. In 
fliort, any difeafe may be rendered tolerable, by defpifing the laft extre- 

D 2 mity 
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iDity that it threatens. Make not therefore thine afflidions more grie* 
vous than they are by impatience and heavy complaints : the pain i» 
light, when not aggravated by fancy and opinion. If you can be 
perfuadcd to comfort yourfelf with ^ying, // is notinng^ w in efftSi very 
little, let us bear it patient fyi it Will be foon at an end; or this very 
thought will make it eafy and tolerable. 

All things depend upon opinion : not only ambition* but even Iux» 
ury and avarice, refer to it. Pain alfo is proportioned to opinion. 
Every one is as wretched as he thinks himfelf to be (^) . The com->- 
plaints of former grievances, efpecially, I thinks are to be forgotten^ 
nor any fuch acclamations to be heard, as, no one was ever worfe : what 
affliSfionSj what tortures have I endured ! no one could think that IJhould 
ever recover: bow affeSlionately did my friends weep for me! when the 
phyficians gave me over! men upon the rack were never torturd more. 
Though all this may be true ; it is now paft and gone. What avails 
it to refledl upon the pains we have fuffer'd, and to make ourfelves mi- 
ferable, becaufe we were once fo? Befides there is no one, but who 
makes fome additions to his misfortunes, and. often gives himfelf the 
lye. Not but that there is a certain pleafure in recounting paft fuffer- 
ings ; and it is natural to rejoice in an efcapc 

There are two things therefore to be particularly renounced, the 
fear of what may happen, and the recoUeBion of an evil pajl. The one 
is no concern to me now,^ nor need I anticipate the other. A maiv 
under prefcnt difficulties may comfort, himfelf with faying^ 

.— Porfkn et haic olim meminiffe juvabit. Virg, i. 207. 

jJn hour will come, with pleafure to relate 

Your forrows paji 

But let him ftrive againft them with all his might: he will certainly 
be overcome if he gives way; but if he bears up with patience and re- 
folution againft pain, he will overcome it : but the manner of moft 
men, is, to draw upon themfelves that deftruftion, which refiftance 
might have prevented. That which preffeth hard upon you, and is 
very urgent, if you begin to withdraw yourfelf, will certainly purfue 

you^ 
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you, and fall the heavier; if on the contrary, youftand your ground,^ 
and feem rcfolv'd upon oppofition, you will drive it from you. How 
many ftrokcs do the boxers receive on the face and over the whole body! 
yet a thirft of glory makes them regardlefs of pain, and patiently bear 
it; not only bccaufe they fight, but that they may fight on. Torture 
to them is exercife. We likewife may overcome every thing, if we would 
confider, that the reward propofed to us is not a fimple coronet, a 
palm, or the trumpet commanding filence at the proclamation of our 
honour ; but virtue, ftrength of mind, and everlafting peace, if in any 
conflict we have fubdued fortune. 

But I feel, you (ay, great pain. And how fhould you do otherwife 
than feel it, if you bear it like a weak wonun ? As an enemy is more 
pernicious to thofe that fly; fo every fortuitous evil prcflcth hardeft: 
upon the fubmiflive coward. But indeed it is very grievous ; what then ? 
docs bravery confift in the fufferance of light things ? which had you 
rather undergo a flow chronic difeafe, or a fudden, violent, but (hort, 
fit ? the former can never be fo long, bi;t it will have fome intermif- 
fions, and permit fome refreflunent; at leafl: it gives time, and muft 
<me day come to acrifis, and go off. And a fliort and violent ficknefs, 
will foon, either c^rry you off, or itfelf. And where is the difference, 
whether that, or you, (hall be no more ? in either cafe, there is an 
end of pain» 

It may likewife be of fcrvice to divert the mind with otRer thoughts^ 
and not fo much as to dream of pain. Refle£t upon fuch adtions, as 
were founded upon the principles of honour and virtue : look upoa< 
yourfelf in the befl light you cail; call to memory fuch feats ^s you 
mofl admired in other men; and take the bravefl of thofe, whom youp 
know to have overcome pain, for example^ There have been found 
thofe who could amufe themfelves with reading, while their fwellinga 
were lanced and fcarified : others perfifling in a contemptuous fmile^ 
while their executioners, the more enraged upon this account, have 
tried upon them the feverefl tortures, that cruelty could invent. And 
fhall not reafoa overcome that pain« which laue:hter can eet tha betteir 
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of? Tell mc now what you pleafe of rheums, and the violence of ii 
cough, throwing up part of your lungs; and of a fever burning your 
heart-ftrings; of the moft painful thirft; and of limbs and joints 
diftorted and diflocated with pain: yet how much more fevere is it, 
to be Durned alive; to be torn in pieces on the rack; to have red hot 
pads of iron laid upon the body; and a preflure made upon the fwoln 
wounds, to renew the pain, and make it pierce the deeper ? And yet 
there have been thofe who have endured all this without a groan : nay 
more, they afk'd for no remifHon : and more, no word could be extorted 
from them; yet more, they laughed, and earneflly from the fouL After 
all this, will you not fcofF at pain? 

But your dlfeafe^ you fay, will not permit you to do any thing i it pre- 
vents all manner of bujinefs. Be it fo; ficknefs indeed reftrains the body 
but not the mind; it fetters the feet of the running-footman and will tic 
up the hands of the cobler and blackfmith: but if you have learned the 
right ufe of the mind, you will ftill give advice, teach, hear, learn, be 
inquifitive, refleft, and the like. Beiides, do you think you are doing 
nothing if you are temperate in your ficknefs? you will hereby (hew 
that your diftcmper may be conquer'd, or at leaft fupported with pa- 
tience. Believe mc, Lucilius^ virtue finds a place even in the fick-bed. 
Not only arms and battles give teftimony of a valiant mind, unterrl- 
fied by danger; the brave man is alike feen under his coverlet. You 
have ftill wherewithal to employ you. Contend ftrenuoufly with your 
difeafe; if it can neither compel you, nor perfuadeyou, to do an un- 
worthy aftion, you fet a rare example. O how great caufc of triumph 
is it, to be look'd upon with admiration on the bed of ficknefs ! look 
upon, nor fcruple to praife, yourfelf. 

Moreover there are two forts of pleafure; ficknefs indeed reftrains 
bodily pleafures, but docs not altogether take them away: nay, if you 
judge rightly it rather enhanceth them : the thirfty have more pleafure 
in drinking; and food is the more tafteful to him that is hungry: what- 
ever we have been commanded to abftain from we now receive more 

greedily. But no phyfician can debar his patient the other pleafures 

of 
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of the mind, which are ftill greater and more certain. He that follows 
thefe, and underftands them well, defpifeth all the blandifhments of 
the fenics. O, bow wretched is ajick man! ancj why ? bccaufe he dilutes 
not his wine with ihow; becaufe he cools not his draught with ice, 
broken into it, and mixed in a great glafs ; becaufe no oyfters from the 
Locrian lake are opened at his table; becaufe the dining room does not 
ring with the noife of the cooks that are bringing in their ftew pans 
and chafing difhcs. For this too hath luxury introduced; that the 
meat may not grow cool; that it may be hot enough for the palato, now 
grown callous; the whole kitchen attends at fupper. 

O how wretched is thejick man! he muft eat no more than he can 
digeft, he fhall not fee a whole boar, meffcd up and fet upon a fide 
table, as coarfe commons ; nor fhall he have the breads of fowls (for 
it is not the fafhion to fee them whole) heaped up for him in different 
diHies in the larder. And what harm do you fufFer in all this ? you 
(hall fup as becometh a fick man : nay, fometimes, as if really in good 
health. But we fhall eafily endure thefe things, weak broths, warm 
water, and whatever the delicate, and luxurious,, and fuch as are rather 
fick in mind than in body, think intolerable; if we once get over the 
horror and fear of death : and this we certainly fhall do, if we rightly 
diftinguifhed the ends of good and evil : for by this means neither life 
would feem tedious or diflafleful, nor death terrible. For a life, ta- 
ken up with reflefting on things fo various, fo great and divine, can ne- 
ver be cloy'd with fatiety. Eafe and idlenefs only are wont to give it a 
difi^elifh. Truth never fatigues the mind when traverfing the nature 
of things ; it is falfehood alone that gives it a difguft.. 

Again, if death makes his approach, and c^ls upon us, though fomc- 
what immaturely ; nay, though he cuts us off in the flower of our age, 
yet the fruit of the longefl: life may yet have been gathered. Nature 
for the mofl part is open to the knowledge of the wife man ; who plainly 
perceives, that virtue (or what is right and fit) is not enhanced by length 
of days. But every life mufl neceffarily faem (hort to thofe who mea- 
fure it by their plcafures, vain, and therefore infinite, 

Coaxforti 
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Comfort yourfelfy Luc^ius, with thefe refle£tioas> and at IciAare pe« 
rufemy EpifUes. The time will come when we may meet again and 
converfe together : how (hort foever that time may be it m^ be length* 
en*d 5y knowing how to ufe it well. For^ as Fojidonius writes> Unus di^. 
hominmn eruditorum plus patet, quam imperiti longifTima aettas. One 
day enjoyed by the Literati, is of longer duration than niobok years, among the 
ignorant and unlearned ( f) . In the mean while adhere fted£dlly to the& 
precepts ; not to yield to affiiSion nor put your trufi in projperity ; to fet tbe: 
whole power of fortune before your eyes; andtofuppofe that Jhe will^^ 
what fbe can do. An evil that hath been long expe^ed, gives the mil* 
der ftroke when it happens. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) In the time of the emperor Caius, who dreading his eloquence^ was determined upon his 
de(b-a£lion, but he was faved by the declaration of an old woman^ that be 'was in/o dap a con/ump^ 
tio^ it *waj impoJIiblefor him f live long, 

(h) It is always fo. — PKny (Ep. 1. 22.) fpeaking of his friend Titns Jriflo, fays, *' He defined us 
'^ to inquire of his phyficians into the nature of his diftemper, that if it was incurable he might 
'^ chuie an immediate death : but if only ftubbom, and tedious, he might ftand firm and ftruggle, as 
** hi ought ; for he thought it not allowable^ to fruftrate the prayers of his wife, the tears of his 
'' daughter, and the hopes of hb friends, if there were any grounds for thefe hopes, by putting an 
^* end to his own life* A noble determination; and always proper!-— 
// {c) Si poifis (ailum/ngere, /anus eru. 

Tbittk your/elf 'well t and all complaint nuill ceaje. 
{d) From this faying of Pofidonius^ Muretus fuppofesthat Cicero took in his Tu/cula^ queftione, /i 
/ Q 1. V. Unum bene et ex philffophije prseceptis adum, efife poene toti immortalitati anteponendum ; Ono 
day /pent 'well^ and agreeahle to the precepts ofphilo/ophy^ is preferable to an eternity of fin. But more 
juft and fublime is that of the J»yal Ffalmifi^ Om day in tky courts, Lord, n better than a thoufand, 
Pf. 84. 10. 
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On WiJdom» AU wife Men equal, 

X Expe^ letters from you, Lucilins^ with an account of what new things 
you obfcrv'd in your voyage round Sicily i, and particulatly what you have 
learned of certainty concerning Charybdis. I know well enough that . 
Sylla is a vaft rock, and confequehtly very terrible to failors, but I ihould 
be glad to be informed whether the ftories related of Charybdis have any 
foundation; and if you have obferv'd, (for 'tis a thing worthy to be 
obferved) }s;^etlier.it is one .p^tic.ujar. wind^ .that. forms thefe hideous 
whirlpoQU,;ar whether every tempeftuous wind alike diflurbs that boift- 
CTOus fea: and whether it be true, that whatever is fucked in, is carried 
under the water many miles, and flung up again in the T!auromenitan 
bay {a). When you have obliged me herein I will make bold to defire 
the favour of you to afcend mount Mtna y which fome have fuppofed 
to have been ibmewhat confumed and lower'd by degrees ; as they were 
wont to /hew it formerly to paffengers at a greater diftance than they 
do now (^). Though this might happen, not becaufe the mountain's 
height is lowered, but becaufe the fires are weakened and do not blaze out 
with their former vehemenence : and for which reafon it is that fuch 
vaft clouds of fmoke are not feen in the day time. Yet neither of thefe 
feemi incredible: for the mountain may pofllbly be confumed by being 
daily devoured: and the fire not be fo large as formerly: fince it is not 
felf-generated here, but is kindled in the diftant bowels of the earth and 
there rages, being fed with continual fuel : not with that of the moun- 
tain, through which it only makes its paflage. In Lycia there is a fa- 
mous territory, which the inhabitants call Hepha:Jlion^ where the foil 
is perforated in many places {c) . From whence breaks forth a lambent 
flame, that is not in the leaft detrimental ; the country therefore is ftill 
jdeafant, and fertile, with good herbage, as the flame does not fcorch itj 
Vol. II. ' E but 
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but only makes it fhine with a faint and glimmering brightnefs. But 
for the prcfcnt we (hall wave this matter; and refume it again when you 
have informed me how far from the orifice of JEtna are thofe heaps of 
fnow which the fununer itfelf does not diflblve : fo little danger are they 
in^ from the neighbouring heat* 

Now^ there is no reafon you fhould fay that I impofe this work upoti 
you ; for I know, you would indulge your poetical vein herein, though 
no one required it of you ; nay, it would be in vain to pretend to bribe 
you, not to undertake a defer ipt ion of Mfna in verfe, or not to treat' on^ 
Si fubjedt that has been thought fo worthy the pen of all the poets: For 
tho' Virgil had before elegantly and fully described it ; this did not pre- 
vent Ovid from the attempt; and neither of fherri debarred Cornelius Se* 
nserus from writing on the fame fubjtflr. It is a fubj eft moreover for 
happily copious, that they who have gone before, fecm by no means to" 
have exhauftcd it, but to have opened matter for further explanation. 
There is alfo a great difference, whether you undertake a fubjeft that is 
quite exhaufted, or fuch a one as onty exhibits a rough draught; foi* 
this daily increafes, and fuppfies room for further invention. Add like*^ 
wife that the laft writer hath generally the greateft advantage. He findy 
words already prepared, which, under a different arrangement, put on' 
the femblance of fomething new; nor does he ufe them as the property 
of another, but as things in common; and the lawyers fey, that what is 
in common no one can claim as bis own property. If I know you then, 
your mouth waters ^ as they fay, at a defcription ofiE/;^^: you long ta 
write fomething great and fublimc, and to fliew yourfclf at leaft equal 
to thofe who have wrote before you. For your modefty will not permit 
you to hope any thing more: nay, it is fo great, that I verily believe, 
you would check your genius in its career, if there was any likeli- 
hood of excelling them. Such refpedtyou pay to your predeceflbrs. 

Be that as it will ; know, that wifdom hath this peculiar good, among 
many other, that not one profeflbr of it can exccll another, but in the 
time and a£t of afcending: when they once come to the fummit of per- 
fc^aion, there is no room for any advantage of one above another. There 
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it a full ftop to advancement. Can the fun receive any addition to his 
gfcatnefs ? or the moon make a further progrefs than ufual ? the feas 
ftill keep their bounds : and the world maintains one conftant order and 
meafure. Such' things as have attaiaed their juft and proper magnitude^ 
can rife no higher* 

AH men that are truly wife, are equal and alike ; though each may 
l>e endowed with a peculiar gift; as one may be more affable, another 
more ^ntpeditious ; another more prompt in declaiming; and another 
more eloquent ; but the particular under confideration, what conJHtutes 
the happy man^ will be equal in aH. I know not whether your JEtna 
Will fink and be confumed; or whether the fire by degrees will firft 
eat away its lofty fummit, now fo confpicuous many leagues at fea: 
but this I know, that no flame, no ruin can ever fubdue virtue. The 
m'ajefty of this alone is not to be deprefled, no nor exalted nor perverted. 
Her magnitude is fixed like that of the heavenly bodies. To this then 
let us fafliion ourfelves; we have gone a great way towards it already; 
a 'great way, did I fay ? I am miftaken. To confefs the truth, we have 
advanced but a little way as yet; It is not goodnefs, to be better than 
the worft : who can boaft of thofe eyes, that can behold and admire the 
brightnefs of the fun only through a cloud; though in the mean time 
it is fome fatisfadion not to be in the dark; yet we enjoy not the pure 
benefit of light. Then will the mind have wherewithal to congratulate 
itfelf, when, fet free from the darknefs wherein it is now involved, it 
ihall fee things as they are; not with thefe dim vifual rays: but a full 
and continual day, without night, (hall (hine upon it; and, returning 
to its own heaven, it (hall be reftored to the happy manfion, from 
whence it came into the world. Its firft original fummons is to foar 
aloft; • it may be there even before it is fet free from this prifon of clay; 
vAitxi it lias thrown off all vice, and (hines out purt and (plendid with 
the brightnefs of divine contemplation. 

This then, deareft Tjucilius, is what we muft do. To accbmpli(h 

this we muft u(c our Utmoft endeavours: though few men know 

if and fcarce any can fee it. Glory is the (hadow of virtue; and 

^ E 2 attends 
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attends on its profeiTors whether they will or not« But as fometioics 
our fhadows go before, and fometimes follow us : fo glory ibmetime^ 
precedes, and is viiible to all; at other times it ftalks behind us, and i§ 
fo much the larger, as it is later^ ere envy is quite dcfbroy'd. How long wa^ 
Democritus taken for a madman ? FanM fcarce took any notice of <&- 
crates. How long was it ere Romekntw the value of Cato? She even 
rejed:ed him and knew him not, till fhe had loft him« The innocence 
and virtue of Rutilius, had never beefi known, had he not been treated 
injurioufly; but having been wronged, his glory flione outf aa^ he 
could not but thank his fortune, and enjoy his banifhment. I zcfi fpeak- 
ing of thofe, whom fortune honouqed, while fl^ persecuted the;in. 
fiut how many are there, whoie merit was never publifhed^ till aftcf 
their deceaie ! how many, whom fame paiTed difreipedtfully by, whilq 
living, and railed them, as it were, again, when dead I you fee Epicurus^ 
whom not only the better learned^ but the moft ignorant rabble now 
admire. He was fcarce known at Athens, where he lived and died Iq 
obfcurity. He furvived his friend Metrodorus many years, and making 
grateful mention, in an EpifUe, of their friendfhip, he added in the 
conclufion, that as they bad happily partook of manifold blejjings in life, 
it was of wry little confequence, thatfo renowned a country as Qxcccty Jbould 
not only pretend not to know them, but fcarce ever to have beard of them. 
May he not therefore befaid to have been found when he was no more 
in being? and did not his opinion and reputation flill grow more fa- 
mous ? this is alio what Metrodorus confeiTeth ini a certain epiille» that 
bimfelf2Jid Epicurus were not indeed as yet fufficiently known, but that the 
time would come when they "both Jhould be readily and highly extolled among 
th^e ejpecially who would walk in the fame Jleps. 

No virtue caixUe unconcealed long; and even to lie conceajb^d is no 
detriment thereto. The day will come that fhall draw it itova the 

« 

obfcurity, wherein through the malignity of the age it is hid and op- 
prefled. He is born but to few, whofe thoughts are taken up with thofe 
only of his own time. ^J^fen^jthfliirand ycars^ reaay.,tbouf^pd-peQple>> 
^ Ihall^come aftcc- us^ . Let thefe have jour rqgard^ . Though envy hath 
enjoyed iilence to all your coteqiporaries, another race will ipring up^ 

that 
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that (hall judge you without prejudice or partiality. And if fame be 
any recompence for virtue, it will not foon die, Tis* true, what pof- 
terity will fay of us, will not concern, or perhaps reach us. Yet igno* 
rant as we may be of what they are doing, tt may pleafe them to re- 
verence our memory, and do us honour. Not that there is any man 
whom virtue hath not recompenfed and dignified, in life as well as in 
death; provided that he followed her witk fijieerity-and integrity ; that 
he dreffed not up himfelf with a painted outfide; that he was flill the 
fame man* whether upon warning given,, or fet upon unprepared, and 
fuddenly furprifed « Diffimulatioo profi teth nothings A feigned*coun- 
tenancQ qccaiionally and lightly put on, can impofe upon but very few« 
Truth is always the fame; turn her which way you will. Bat there^ 
is no folidity in falfehood. A lye is generally io thin, that it is tranf- 
parentj and eafily feen throu|^h^ when narrowly inj(pe(3^d. 



^ 



ANNOTATI O.N S» fcc 

(a) According to Salhiil--^ft (abiorpta) drci' Tanro m ctt hauu m Htot egtriu Vid. Stnbor^ h vL 

i J Dcxtrum^Uajkoi, laev^ imj^acata Gbai^bdifi A^^ 

Ohfidet^ &c. Virg. iii^ifao. 

Fur on the right, her ^ogs foul Sylla hides, 

Ckarybdis rvmriug om the lejf prejidet : X . 

jfMd in her gnet/jft n»hirlfaUfatks tht tidm.z J 

ThtuJ^uJts them from keJofw, 'mUtfmydri't^n, 

The waves mo^nt uf, audv^ajb the face ofHe^*n f 

But^f)l^from her den, njoiih open jaws. 

The finking vejpd imMr eddp iSrofws^ 

Then dajhes on the rocks: D rydeiu 
(Jk) JESazxi. Var. Hift. 1. f. c. ii. 
(r) Plin. 1. XV. c. 27. 
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• true Fetidty lies in the Mm3. 

1 Am entirely my own mafter' to-day; LuciKus^ not only at riiy Wn-rc- 
queft, but a great nfiatch at ball (//), hath withdrawn all troublefome 
Tifitants. No one breaks in upoii me to difturb my thoughts: which 
from this affurancc now take a larger rangie. 'My door has not creaked as 
ufual; nor has the curtain been lifted \xp. I can now think as I pleafe; 
which you know is agreeable to one Who loves to have his own way. 
Do I then not follow the ancients? yes certainly, in fome things; but 
I take the liberty to find out fomething myfelf ; to change or leave what 
I diflike; I am not a flaveto them, birt a follower. But I faid too 
much when I promifed myfelf an uninterrupted privacy. For lo; a 
great noife reaches me Svoxxx the Stadium^ ' which does not indeed take 
me from myfelf, but transfers all my contemplation to the fports there 
going on. I confider with myfelf, how many there are who exercife 
their bodies and how few the mind: what a concourfe of people flock 
to thefe fights, vain and trifling as they are; and how defcrted are the 
liberal fciences; how weak they are in underftanding, whofe broad 

ihoulders and brawny limbs we arc apt to admire* 

' . ... 

But this I chiefly refle<a upon, that if the body may be trained up to 
fuch hardinefs as to bear the blows and kicks of more than one man (^) ; 
and a man, befmeared with his own blood and duft, can endure all the 
day long the fcorching heat of the fun (^), as reflefted too from the hot 
fands; how much eafier would it be for him fo to ftrengthen his mind^ 
as to be invincible againft the ftrokes of fortune^ and though flung 
down and trod upon, to be able to raife himfelf up again, and conquer ! 
The body wants many external things, to render it firm and ftrong: the 
mind grows great of itfelf ; is its own nutriture, and exercife : the body 
Is meat and drink to fupport it; much oyl to make it lightfojne; 

and 
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and much labour to moke it hardy; whereas virtue is attainable without * 
any apparatus orexpcnce* What can make you good^ is ever in your.^ 
own powcr*^ And what is that ? why, tie will. 

And what can you will better, than to deliver yourfclf from the fer- 
vitude, which ty rannifeth over the world : and which even flaves of tha 
meaneft forty and who were born to this vile condition,. endeSavour by 
all means to caft off ? All the little ftock of cattle which they c;^n pi^k Jj e c<^ ii^i^jihy^ 
up, by pinching their own bellies they are ready to give up, . for liberty^ ' 

And will net yoii, who thinkeft thyfelf a. free-born man, defirc this at- 
tainment at any rate? why do you cafla look upon your coflFers? it is,, 
not to be bought. It is. an idle thing therefore to fet the name o£ 
//W/yin'the tables of manumiilion; fince neither the buyer nor the 
Jellcr-^are in poffeflSon of iw It is a good which you muft beftow uponC 
yourf^lf i ^S?r?apply for it. And firftof all extricate yourfelf from the' 
Fear of Death. This is what lays upon us the firft and heavieft; 
yoke (i). 

r 

Proceed next to difcharge the Fear of Poverty. ^ If you vould be 
certain that there is no great harm in this, only compare the counte- 
nances of the rich and the poor: and you will find that the poor man^ 
laughs more frequently and more heartily. No anxiety racks his bofom i 
whatever befalleth him, itpafleth away like a light cloud.. Whereas 
the gayety of thofe we call happy, i& all feigned. Sorrow lies heavy/ 
and fuppurates at the bottom.; and fo much the heavier is it, as thep 
eannot give it vent^ and dare not difcoy/er their wretchednefs ; but 
amidft the forrows that are preying upon their hearts, they are obliged 
to fet a face of felicity upon difcontent. I often make ufe of this ex- 
ample, nor can any other fo well exprefs this farce on the ftage of life 
(^), wherein areaflStgned to us our feveral pjirts^ which we adl: fo auk— 
wardly \f). The fellow who flruts about the ftiage, arid with his headi 
aloft bellows out. 

En! impero Argis, regna mibi Iiquit Pelops, 

Qui Ponto ab Helles, atque ab lonio mari^ 

Urgetur lilhmos— (^) 
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is Imt a needf Aave, that hath five bufhiris of corn and fird ^Umen for 
%hU ^y (A) : ^nd be that fo proudly boafis his ifaragtht ^tng, 

Qu6d nifi quieris, Meiieiae faac dcxti^ occtdes^ 

J?^ fatisfied^ Menelaus, ^r this hand 

SbaU pike tBee'dead^ 
ia but a poor wedt urretch, that hath his datiy alkrwimoe» and Iks tfpofi 
a tinidde bed in a garret (i ) . We nuty &y the £uiie of all thofe deUetto 
mt^il», who arecarricd on a litter dicwe the heads of the people^ aiAl 
the gazing mob. Their fejictty is aU perionatedt you would utterly de^ijCb 
them wene you to take off the mafk. When you would buy a horfe^ yxHi 
ikip it of the faddie and furniture (iy. you likewife order the flaveyou 
would purchafb to be turned out naked; left any blennih of the bo^ 
ihoiild -be x^oncealed: and do 3rou efidmate a naan in all his trappings? 
nothing is mose coinmon than for jockeys and dealers of this kind to 
hide by ibme arfefui fleight, whatever might difcredit the thing upon 
f^e: therefereall external ornaments are to. be fufpeded by the buyer. 
Should you fee a leg or an arm bound up, you would imnlediatcly deitre 
it to be unfwathcd, that you may infpeia the whole body. Behold that 
Kthgef Scytdfiw or J5anu»r$a^ ^ith the it>yal diadom^litteFiag oahis hpad; 
would you.koQfW him thoroughly, takeoff his 4iadem^ and you will find 
much miichiiof and cruelty beneath it. But why fpeak of others? If 
you would duly weigh yourfelf, difow afide your we^th, your fine feat 
and outward dignity: coniideryour&lf within : you now truft to others, 
who do not fo well know you^ and'thcKfore cannot ihewyou, what yon 
are. 

A ir N O T A' T I O N S, to. 

(«) SpkaenwitchuHB] wot te commMi pkj at>itlt^ Kb our Jkfit, vrbidk iVDiiU fccrcr iiavt <brt.wii 
&£oii^t]|'re of people together^ bat SphyromacMamj as P/V^w^vritesity /. r. calcium et ulorum 
pugmnn^ Uf. fot'bmtL Vi<L Sccph« Epift. ad D(iUcIk 34. P. Fab. L i. c* ^. jig/ini/t. PoUac. 
1. 9. Fraef. Stat. Silv. 4. 

(^) They generally fought in pairs, but fometimes a mixed battle, or what Ift caU a battle fV|M/; 
which b here allydbd id. 

(r) So Cicero, Pugiles iaexercitat^ etiamfi pvgnos et phgas • ferre pofliiitj fokm tamen fxpe ferre 
non poflunt. Boxen, not tboroughlj exirci/eJ,may endure t bumfs and blows, moten tbey cannot bear tbi 
mioUnt beat of the fun. 

Off 
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(it) Thb ii the trae liberty ; the end of all philoTophy ; and to which alludes that paradoxical 
decree. Solum fapientem liberum efle ; that the wi/e matt onlj is free* 

(#) Augaftus 15 faid, when dying, to have aiked. Whether he was thought to have oQed his fart njtfell 
•n the ^agirf lift. 

Sjufrd sr«f QiHt kas irtuyvtor, Keis iia^% 'wai^eif, 
Tnr ffir^Hf fcf r«^a\, i ^cpf raf hS'vvAi. Anthol. 
Life is a farce ; hence iearn toplc^ thy part ; 
Be eheafful; and defpife a ghwmy heart. 
It isimpoffible here not to be reminded of the wretched if not wicked Epitaph^ bellowed on the late 
Mr. Gay in Weftminfier Ahhej. 

Life is a farce, 5fC. 
(f) Laertias in Zenone; E/r«i yi^ Sfu9/«r toT iyaJ^^ vroKf$Tj x. 7. A. The wije man it like a 
geod a89r, mfh^ whether hereprefenis Th^tes mr Agamemnon, // alike careful te play hit part well, 
(i) Taken f.om the Jtrems of Jttint. 

Of Argos I am king : Pelops, mjfre. 
Bequeathed me kingdoms, lAihofe 'vaft hounds ixtind 
From Hellefpont to the loman fea. 
(h) Muretns fappofeth thb to be the monthly pay. 
(/) In caenaculo] At Jupiter fays jocofely of himfelf in PUutttu : 

In fuperiore qui habito in caenaculo. 
(i ) Regibus hie mos eft, ubi equos mercantor, apertos 

Infpiciun t Hor. C i. 2. 86. 
Our jockeys ^vhen a horfe isfet to f ale. 
Examine him, unclothed, from head to tail. 
Sic Macrob. Saturn, i. 11. Quemadmodum ftultuseft, qui empturus equum, non ipfum in/picit, 
fed ftratum ejus et fraenum. Sic eft Qui hominem ex vefte aut conditione, quae modo veftis nobis 
circumdata eft, xftimandum putat. Jis a man is a fool, ivho yiben he is to buy a horfe examines no 
further than the it idle or f addle j he is no Ufs lubo tftimates a man hy his outward appearance and con^ 
dition in lifk% 
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EPISTLE LXXXI. 



Of Ingratitude^ 

V OU complain, LuciUusy that you have met with an ungrateful 

man. If this is the iirft time, you ought to thank either your good 

fortune, or your own care and diligence. But care and diligence can 

do little or nothing in this refpedt, unlefs it were to make you malevo- 

VoL. II. F lent. 
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lent. For in order to fliun this danger, you mnft ncrer «>ft&r a benefit 
while you live. And fo left benefits Should be Ipft upon others, you 
will yourfelf lofe the fatisfadtion of conferring them. However* it 
would be better they were never rccompenfed, than not conferred* 
The hufbandman muft fow again, though he had a bad crop laft year. 
Oftentimes the plenty of one year makes up for the long unfruitfulnefs 
of a barren foil. It is worth while, to make trial of imgtateful mcA^ 
in order to find one grateful. No one is^-fo certain in the benefits he 
is plea&d to confer, but that fometimes he may be deceived. They 
muil often mifs a mark, ere they hit it {a). Men venture again to fca 
after a (hipwreck. The ufurer ftill lends his money, though he huh 
fuffered lofs by a bankrupt. I^e would foon grow dull and ftupid in 
fruitlefs indolence were we to meet with no rub« in our way. But let 
this very accident make you kind and generous. For where the event 
of any thing is uncertain, frequent cl&ys muA be made if you defire an 
happy iffue. 

But I have faid enough of this in my treatife on benefits. Our prefent 
enquiry, in a point not as yet, I think, fufficiently difcuffed, ieems ta 
be this, whether he that hath done us Jbmefirviee^ and afterwards injured 
us, hath not balanced the account between us, and releafed us of our debt f 
Suppofe likewife this, if you pleafe, that he hath done us more prejudice 
than he ever did us good^ 

If you apply to the judge ment of one fomewhat rigid in his difpo- 
fition, he will releafe them re^dively; and will fay, *^ though the 
injury done preponderates,, yet what is over and above on this fide,, 
muft be given to the benefit. He hath indeed hurt you, but here- 
tofore he was ferviceable to you. The time therefore of either muft 
" be brought to the account. Audit istoomanifeft to need any par- 
ticular admonition, that you ought toenquire, how willingly he ferved 
you, and how willingly he did any thing to your prejudice. For 
both injuries and benefits are to be meafured by the intention. You 
«* may fay, perhaps, I fliould not have been fo bountiful, but I was. pre- 
" vail'd upon through fear of (hame, or by the pcrtinacy of the im- 

*♦ portunate 
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-'■ portunate fuppWcant, or by hope. Every obligation arlfes from 
** the mind with which a benefit is confcr'd: nor is the greatncfs of 
** it confider'd, but the will of the pcrfon conferring it. Let all con- 
** jcdture now be laid afide, and in the cafe before put, the benefit will 
** appwr as fuch, and all beyond it, an injury; but a good man in 
** fettling the account, will condefcend to cheat hiinfelf, by adding to 
** the benefit, and fubtrafting from the injury." 

A more candid judge in this matter would aft, as I (hould chufe 
to do in the like cafej forget the injury, and be always mindful of 
the benefit. ** It is certainly, he will fay, confonant to juftice, to 
** give every one their own, to repay a favour, to retaliate an affront, 
or at leaft to take it ill". AU this will be true, where one man does 
an injury, and another confers a favour; but where they botli come from 
the fame man, the ftrength of the injury is extinguithed in the bcnefit. 
Forif it is generous to forgive a nian, even though he has not really 
deferv'd it by any paft favours, fomewhat more than pardon is due to 
him who hath injured us, after having confer'd a benefit upon us. I 
efUmate not both alike; but take more notice of a benefit than of an 
injury. Few know how to repay a kindnefs gratefully. Even an ig- 
norant rude and vulgar fellow can return a favour, when he hath re- 
ceived one, upon die fpot, and in fomc meafure recompenfe the Cimej 
but he knows not his obligation (b). It is the wife man alone, who 
knows what value is to be fet upon every thing: the fool I was fpeak- 
ingof, however good his will may be, eitlier repays not as much as he 
owes, or does it fo awkardly or at fuch an improper time or place as 
laviihly to throw away the intended recompenfe. 



There is a wonderful propriety in certain words, and the uCige of the 
antient form of fpeech points out fome things in the moft fignificant and 
inftrutftive terms. We are wont to fay, lUe ilH gratium retuHt, fuch 
a oBf hath requited ayd-uflar. Now, referre,rflr^yw/tf, is to give volun- 
tarily what you owe. We do not fay, gratiam reddidit, he hath reftored 
a thing ghen; for they vsxa.y rejiore atliing, who are demanded fo to do, 
or unwillingly, or juft when they pleafe, or by another hand : neither 
F 2 do 
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do we fay, Rcpofuit bcncficium aut folvit, he bath remitted or repaid 
a kindnefsi for no word that fignifies the payment of a debt, as of mo- 
ney, "pleafeth mc in this refpedt. Referre, to requite^ is gratefully to 
bring fomewhat to him, from whom you have received : it fignifies a 
voluntary retribution. He that hath requited another, hath appealed to, 
and fummoned himfelf. 

A wife man will weigh every circumftancc with himfelf. He will 
confider what he hath received, from whence it came, when, where, 
and in what manner. And therefore we deny, that any one, fave a wife 
man, knows how truly to requite a favour. As indeed no one but a 
wife man knows how to confer a benefit; he, in truth, who rejoyceth 
more in what he gives, than another does in what he receives. This 
fome perhaps will reckon among thofe pofitions that are thought ftrangc 
and extravagant, and by the Greeks called Ylufa^o^aj Paradoxes *, and they 
will fay, what^ does no one but a wife man know, how to requite a good 
turn? yott may as well fay, that no one but the wife man, knows how to 
pay ajuji debt\ or, when he buys a thing, to pay a jufi price for it? That 
no blame however may be laid upon us for advancing this feeming pa- 
radox, know, that "Epicurus fays the fame thing; and Metrodorus ex- 
prefsly, folum fapientem referre gratiam fcire^ that the wife man alone 
knows how to love (c) affeBionately ; and no one but a wife man can be a 
true friend. But it is undoubtedly a part of love and friehdfliip to re- 
quite a benefit. They may likewife wonder at our faying, that fidelity 
ironly to be found in the wife man; as if they themfelves did not. fay the 
lame thing. Do you think a man can poflibly be faithful, who knows 
not how to requite a courtefy .^ Let them ceafe therefore to defame us 
as if we had advanced what is not credible : and let them know that all 
that is great and honourable is to be found in the wife man ; and no- 
thing but the refemblance and appearance of it in the vulgar. 

No one, I lay, knows how to requite a good turn, fave the wife man. 
A fool indeed may do the feme to the bell of his knowledge, and ability: 
when knowledge rather may be wanting than good will : for good will 
is natural and not acquired^ The wile man will compare all things 

with 
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with thcmfclvcs; for the fame thing is rendered greater or lefs by cir- 
cumftances, according to the time, place, or maaner. It often happens 
that a thoufand pence, given opportunely, does more good than a mafs 
of treafure would at another time. For there is a great difference be- 
tween giving and fuccouring : betw^n having faved a man from ruin, 
or aggrandized him, by your bountiful kindnefs. A gift may be fmalU 
but the confequences of it very great. But what difference is there 
between a man's retaking what he before had given, or receiving a 
benefit in order to grant one ? Not to return however to thofe points, 
which have been fufficiently difcuffed already, I /hall, only obferve that 
a good man in comparing benefits with injuries, will judge what is 
mod right and ft } will always have his eye upon benefits, and will be 
more inclined to favour them. Now, the perfon of the receiver, whe- 
ther it be of an injury, or a benefit, is of the greateft moment in this 
affair: for inftance; you have done me a kindnefs indeed in my fervant;. 
but you have injured my father; you have preferv'd for me a fon> but 
you have deprived me of a fire; confequently he will purfue and exa- 
mine all other circumftances, from which every comparifon is formed f 
and if there (hall appear but a fmail difference he will overlook it; oj 
(hould the difference be great, he will pardon it, provided he can do it 
without the breach of piety and fidelity; i. jc, if the whole of the in*^ 
jury appertains only to his own perfon (dj.. 

The fum of the whole matter is this; he will be eafy and gracious ia 
commuting; he will fuffer rather more to be fet to hi^ account than 
ought to be ; he will l?e unwilling tp difcharge. a favour lipon the con%- 
fideration of a received injury> fuch; his inclination,, and fuch his -en^ 
deavours that he may manifefl his defire not only to aqknowjedge a far 
vour but to requite it. Fpr the man judgeth wrong, who ifr more fol»- 
licitous and gla4 to receive a benefit, thaa to confer one [e).. By how 
much the man is happier who pays, than he that borroweth> fb much 
more joyful ought the man to be who hath difcharged a vaft debt, in- 
curred by benefits received, than he that lays himfelf under the greateiQ: 
obligation in receiving them^ For in this alfo, the ungrateful are d&- 
ceiv'd^ in thinking they have done a great thing, when they have repaid a 

creditor 
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creditor romewhat more than hU (femands ; and in fuppofing that be- 
nefits cxaft no intereft. Whereas they certainly encreafe by delay of 
a return : and To much the more is to be paid the longer the payment 
has been negleded. He is ungrateful who returns a benefit, without 
fome addition, when it is in his power. This therefore is to be 
taken into the account, when we compare the things received with 
di&urfements. 

Every thing, in ftiort, is to be done, that we may appear as grateful 
as poflible. For this is our own good: and not, like an a£t of juftice, 
as is thought, the concern of others. The beft part of a benefit returns 
upon the benefaftor. There is no one, who hath done good to another 
but hath done good to himfdf. I do not mean that a man having been 
afSfted will be ready to affift, or having been protected will proteft, 
others; or becaufe a good example returns upon him, who fets h, as 
bad examples generally revert upon the authors; nor does any one pity 
thofe, when they fufFer injuries, who by their adkions have taught othera 
to commit them; but becaufe the value of every virtue fubfifts within 
itfelf. They are not pra^ifed with a view to a reward. The reward of 
% gooda(ftion, lies in the performance of fuch an aiflion. I am grate« 
ful, not in order to excite others to be mqre liberal to me, having fet 
fuch an example, but becaufe it is naoft agreeable, and very right. I 
am grateful, not becaufe it is expedient, but becaufe it gives me delight 
and £iJtis£ii&ion. To convince you of this laflure you, that could I not 
jexprefs my gratitude, otherwife than by a feemingly ungrateful adion, I 
Aould have recourfe to the hcmeft counfel of an upright mind, not- 
withAanding in (o doing I (hould run the rijque of lofing a good name. 
No one feems to have a greater veneration for virtue, no one to be more 
devoted thereto, than the man who rather than make fhipwreck of his 
confcience k determined to hazard the reputation of a good man. 
Thwefore, as I have before obferv'd, thou art grateful, more for thine 
own good than another's. For nothing but what is ordinary and com- 
mon happeneth to a man, who only receives what he had given ; but 
to you, fomewhat great, and flowing from the moft happy temper of 
the mind, to have been grattfuU For if the doing evil makes men mi- 
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Icrablc, and virtue renders them happyj and if to be grateful is virtue} 
though you have done nothing extraordinary, you have attained what is 
ineftiniable, the conlcioui'nefs of a grateful heart, which is not attain- 
able but by a divine and happy difpofition. 



The contrary affeftion is for ever attended with extreme infelicity. 
The ungrateful man will be always niiferable: I except not the time 
prefent. Let us therefore avoid being ungrateful for our own fake, if 
not for the fake of others. The leaft and lighted confequence of 
wickedncfs falls upon others, the worft and heavieft part of it ftays be- 
hind and afflitts the doer. As our Attains was wont to fayj Malitia 
ipfa maximam partem veneni fui bibit, malignity generally drinks the 
greateji part of its own poifon {f). The venom, which ferpents throw 
out to deftroy withal, and yet retain without prejudice to themfelves, 
is not like this: for this torments the pofleflbr. The ungrateful man 
tormcBts and racks himfelf. He hates the gift he hath accepted, for 
fear of the obligation of a return,- and confequently undervalues it; 
but exaggerates and magnifies an injury. And what can be more wretch- 
ed than the man who forgets a benefit, and dwells upon an injury? On 
the contrary, wifdom cxtoUs a benefit, recommends it to herfelf, and de- 
lights in the daily commemoration of it. The pleafure the wicked 
enjoy in the reception of a benefit, is but one and iliort; whereas the 
pleafure it gives a wife man, is large and perpetual ; for he not only feels 
adelight in receiving,but in having received, which is continual and im- 
mortal. He contemns an injuiy, and forgets It ; not through negligence, 
but wilfully. Betakes not things in the worll light: Bor does he enquire 
on whom to lay the blame: but rather imputes the errors and mifcar- 
riagcs of men to misfortune, than to malicioirfnels. He takes no ex- 
ceptions either to the words, or to the look of a man. Whatever hap- 
pens he extenuates by fome kind interpretation^ and is ever more mind- 
ful of a favour than of offence. As far as it is in his po%ver, he fixetb 
his mind «n .fome former and better objcdtj nor changeth it againll: 
thofe, who have once well deferved: unlefs the evil far fnrpafs the for- 
mer good deeds; and the difference is palpable, though he fliuts his 
eyes; and then goes no farther, than, to appear, after an injury, the 
4 fime 
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fame he was before he rccciv'd the benefit. For when the injury is 
equal to the benefit, there will flill remain fome fpark of benevolence 
in his mind. As a culprit is acquitted when the opinion of the judges 
is equally divided : and in all doubtful cafes, humanity is always in« 
clined to the merciful fide: fe the mind of the wife man, where me« 
rit is equal to demerit, ceafeth to be really indebted, but ceafeth not to 
acknowledge an obligation; as one, who after an acquittance in full, 
ftill thinks himfelf in debt. 

No one however can be grateful; but who defpifeth thofe things 
that fo greatly afFe<ft the vulgar. In order to return an extraordinary fa- 
vour, youmuft defy banifhment, ihedyour blood ^^ndure want, and even 
fufFer innocencq to be traduced^ and fubjed to the moft unworthy re- 
ports. It coils a man no fmall matter to be grateful. But we are 
apt to think nothing fo precious as a benefit when we aik it, and no- 
fhing cljeaper when we have received it. , Do you aik what it is that 
makes us forgetful of a benefit received ? the defire of flill receiving 
more. We refled: not upon what we have obtained, but upon what we 
ilill hope to obtain. We are drawn from the right path, by riches, 
honours, powers and the like : which are dear and precious in our opi- 
nion, but in themfelves vile and of little value. We know not to efli- 
piate things rightly : con^perning which we ought not to confult fame 
and report, but the nature of the things themfelves. The things before 
mentioned have nothing really great in them, to attradl our minds, but 
forafmuch as it is cuflomary to admire them. For, not becaufe they 
are defireable, are they praifed, but becaufe they are praifed, they are co- 
veted. And when the error of particulars hath caufed a general blind- 
nefs, to this at the fame time may be rcfer'd any particular error. But as 
in fome things we believe the vulgar, l^t us take this alfo upon the fame 
credit, that nothing is morejujl and honorable than a grateful mind. 

All cities and nations, in the moil remote and barbarous regions, will 
join to condemn ingratitude. The good and bad all agree in this. 
There are fome who prefer their pleafures : others take more delight in 
labour and induftry ; fome think pain the greatefl of all evils : others 

fcarce 
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fcarce look upon it as an evil; fomc think riches the moftfovereign good» 
others look upon them as the root of all evil in human life; and think 
that no one can be more happy than the man for whom fortune cannot 
find out an acceptable gift. Now various as the opinions of men are 
in thefe refpedts ; yet all, with one mouthy as they fay, declare, that a 
grateful return is due to the well-deferving. In this the very rabble, 
however diiTentipnt in other matters, all agree. And yet we arc apt to 
repay favours with injuries ; and the chief reafon that any one gives 
for ingratitude, is, that it was not in his power to be fufficiently grate* 
ful. Nay, the madnefs of mankind is fuch that it is the moft dange- 
rous thing . in the world to confer an extraordinary benefit. For, in- 
afmuch as a man thinks it fcandalous not to make fome return, he 
wifheth his benefactor out of the world. But whofoever hath been be- 
nefited by me, let him enjoy what he hath received. I afk it not again : 
I infift not upon a requital. There is no hatred more pernicious than 
that of a man^ who is aOiamed of not having repaid an obligation. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(«) Aberrenl-^tf/. non errent,— ut aliqaaado haereant.] Haeiere onuda tola baud difficili ez pm« 
pinquf in tanta corpora ifla. Z/or. 1. 27. 

——Part ad faftigia miflat 
Exultant b^Jft faces^-*^/^/. Theb. 1. lo. 
. non ixijp^'''^r§n$'Vius. "^ 

{h) He may return the like favour ; yet not make ample amends ; for in a favour conferred, other 
thmgs are to be confidered ; at the intgnthn •/ thi miad; the frfriity o/tifki and place, &c. as b 
afterwards obferved. 

(0 j^i^?«r«ilikewife nations tlus among the philofephlcalparadoxes, and has beftowed a diflcr* 
tationon thefnbje£l> 1. 11. c. 22.— €/V. de Amic. Hoc prim umfentio, ni/i in bonis amidttamnon 
eft; Litmifrimi/ithiSfthatnofriendJbip can fuhfift hut among the good. Where hyg—d, Uffint tellt 
us wemoft nnderftand/^# nuifi man. So Seneca, de Benef. vii. la. Inter fapientes tantom amidtia 
eft; caeteri non magis amid funt^ quarn ibdi. Friendfnf is tnly to hefemnd among the nuifi^i others 
are to he looked nfen rather as companions, than friends. Cic. ib. Eft autem amidtia nihil aliud nifi 
omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum, cum benevolentia et caritate confentio. Friendjhip is 
nothing, hot the-comphte harmony of all dinnne and human cenfiderations, with kindnefs and endearment. 
SeeEp. 5* 9* 35* Lipf. Manud. iy. i6. 

{d) Then came Peter unto him, and (aid. Lord, how often fiall my hrother fin againft me, and I 
fergive himf *tiUfeven times ^ Je/us faith unto him, I fey not unto thet, until feven times, but until 
.feventj times fe*oen. Matth. i8. 21. Luke 17. 4* 

(#) // is mere hUffedto gi*ve than to recei'ue. AA« 20. 35. 

(/) Thus Hicrax, the Pythagorean, Outm xcu vii aJ'inof, ivrljirlH Kaxta.t t^Stc^ yivireu, 
ftfif oti e»iXui iflieoLi. E<uery unjujl man has the firfi tafte of his own malignity, hefere it reacheth 

others. 
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On the Study ofPbilofophy y Virtue ^ and the Fear cf Death. 

X AM no longer, my LucUius^ under anjr great conccfn for your wel- 
fare. What God then, you fay, do I depend upon ifbr your fafety? 
Why truly on one that deceiveth no man ; viz. A mind, that purjiiet 
what is right and Jit ivith pure affeBion. Hence the better part of you 
is in full fccurity. Fortune perhaps may do you fbme mifchief; but 
what is of much greater moment, I have no fear left you (hould prove* 
your own enemy. Go on as you have begun. Fix yourfelf in fuch 
a habit of life as may fhew complacency, not effeminate delicacy. I had' 
father, you (hould live ///, than in foft idlenefs: by /// 1 mean here, aa 
hard, rough, and laborious life. ^ We often hear the lives of fome men. 
praifed, (being much envied too) after this fort, fuch a one lives moft: 
delicately. Now, what is this but frying He is a bad^man ? For tha 
mind is rendered effeminate by degrees, md foften'd down, as it were^ 
int;o the likenefs of that indolence and idlenefs wherein it lies buried. 
And would it not be better for a man to be quite ftiff, and fenfelcfs I 
But the delicate are afraid of death, however like it they, render lifec^ 

« 

though I allow there is fome difference between repofe and the grave; 
^nd^uiit not bctt?r, perhaps you will lay, fo to live, than be tofled about, 
in the wkirlpoolfi of officious bufincfs I They are indeed alike fataV 
both the convulfion of the nerves and the Itoguor of the mind. I- 
think him as truly dead, who lies buried in his perfumes (ajy as he 
that is drawn about the ftreets with a hook (^). Retir^menjt. without 
ftudy is death, and the fepulchre of a living man. 

Befides, what does it avail a man to have retired ? As if the cauies oF 
fbllicitude and trouble would not follow him, even beyond the feas^ 
What fo fccret place is thejCj excludes the fear of death} What place 

of 
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of teSt fo wdl guarded as to be raifed above the dread of pain and grief? 
Whcrccvcr you hide yourfelf, human miferies will alarm you. There 
arc many external things which fufrou^ us, and either defceive us, or 
prefs hard upon us : there are many internal paflions which enflame us 
in the midft of folitude. We muft therefore throw ourfelves into the 
arms of philofophy ; it is an impregnable wall (r), which fortune with 
all her engines cannot penetrate. The mind that hath once diftlaim'd 
all cxtemsJ things, and is determined to* quit the field, ftands upon 
an irifiiperable erttinence, protefti'ng itfelf in its own Citadel : while 
every hbftile xvtftpon falls bcneith it. Fof tufie hath riot filch long 
hands, as'ihe is generally foppos'd ttfhtCvfe; (he fcizeth on none but fuch 
as wiHingly cleave to hcr.^ Let us l6ip frdih her as far as we can. 
But it is the knowledge of fclf and itatUre thai can enable us to da 
this. Let a man therefore know and confider, from whence he came: 
and-whithct he is goings wtet is gdOd for Aim, tvhat the cohtraiy: 
whiit to pwfb^, tod- what to avoid: what tJkai rea/bn is which eah difUn- 
guifh between fuch things as are defireable, and fuch as are to be es- 
chewed : and which caff aflteigtf the^ nUidhtffs of luft, and foftcn the 
feverity of fear. 



^ ... .- •» .*■ 

• • • - 



• • . . ^' ' ' • .' ^ , / 

Ther6 are foriie ih^cd wHo think that even without philofophy, fuch 

a maftery,is t6 h^ gained ovef the pafiions; but their fecurity being, 
once piit to the trial,' they are forced tob late to cpnfgfs the truth. Xheir 
iJig words fail thenx^* when the executioner takes": thp^ by- thehan^^ 
and death ftares them. in the face. We ipay juftly fay to them.^ [T'lpas 
an ea^ matter to bti Sejiance to abfent^ evils: behold the pains now, threaten 
wbichyou boa/led were tolerable :^ behold deaths ^g<^^fi wbo^you have often 
Jpokefo courageoujfy: the whips yerk-, the Jjword glitters i, . . , r 

Nunc animis opus73Enea, nunc pedaDre firmo. 

Now^ is the Unite firm courage to, ajume.^ f^i^g* Ik* z6i. 
And nothing but daily meditation can.rjnfpXrc this conflancy ; if you 
exercife not the tongue, but the ftiind; if you are prepared againft death; 
which yovi cannot .be^fufficiently. exhorted or jftrcngthcn'4 againftj by 
tlipfc wh^,' with certain -^cayi^ wo\^d fain pcrfuade you^j^h^t. Death, is 
noevit.' ' * 

G a And 
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And here^ Lucilius^ bcft of men, I have a mind to ridicule fbroe 
trifling argumentations among the Greeks, which, as much as you woiw 
der at them, I have not quite difcarded: our Zeno^ for inftance^thv^ 
argues fyllogiftically^ 

No evil is glorious^ 
But Death is glorious ; 
Therefore, Death is no eviL 
You have prevailed, Zeno^ you have delivered me from the fear of death* 
I ihall mofl willingly ftretch out my neck to the fword. Will you notr 
ipeak more ferioufly, but make even a dying man to fmile I But trul]^ 
I cannot c^ly fay which I take to be the more filly of the two : he wha 
thought by this queftion to extinguifh the fear of death, or he wha 
pretends to anfwer it, as if it was at all pertinent to the matter. 

Nay, he himfelf, hath oppoied thereto a contt^xy argument, taken, 
from our placing death among things indifferent^ which the Greeks caUL 

Nothing that is indifferent is glorious r 
But Death is glorious; 
Therefore Death is not an indifferent thing. 
You fee where this queftion halts, and would impoic upon us. Deat& 
in it/elf is not glorious; but to die bravely i8 glorious. And when he 
faith, nothing that is indifferent is glorious, I grant it, but with this tc^ 
ftridion, that nothing is glorious but what hath fome connexion with 
things indiflferent : by things indifferent, I me^n fuch, as are neither 
good nor bad, confider'd in themfelves, as iicknefs,^pain, poverty, pu- 
nishment, death: and I maintain^ that none of theie things are glori- 
ous; but may be made fo by their connexion. Poverty is not conmien- 
dable; but it is commendable not to be dejeded and bowed down by it : 
to neither is banifhment ; but he that is not grieved at fuflfering it, it- 
praife- worthy. No man praifeth death; but he is juftly praifed, wha 
is deprived of life» before death could give him any perturbation.. 

All theie things therefore are neither honourable, nor glorious i& 
themfelves j but yrhenever virtue joins herielf thereto, and hath the 

management 
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management of them, they are indeed both honourable and glorious. 
Phey are, as it were in common, and have no other difference than what 

k*fiicy obtain by their conneftion with virtue or the contrary difpofition. 
For death which in Cato was glorious, was fcon after vile and ihame- 
ful in Brutus: I mean t6at Brutus {J), who when he was about to die, 
fought all poflible means to delay the time; nay-he pretended to go afide 
to eate himfelf (e), and when called forth to die, and commanded to 
lay his head upon the block; Jwi//, fays he, Jo I may but live. What 
madnefs is it to fly when it is impoflible to efcape ? / will bow my mckt 
iays htffo I may but live: he had almoft faid — even ajlave to Anthony, 
Oworthyman to have thy life given thee! but as I was faying; from 

• hence you may obferve, that death, confidered in itfelf, is neither good 
Borevil; feeing that Ci7/o made a glorious life of it ; and firu/uj a moll 
didionourable one. 



Every thing not honourable In itfelf is ennobled by the acceffion of 

virtue. We fay fuch a room is light and magnificent: but how dark 

and dull is the fame by night ? It is the day that gives it all its fplen- 

dour, which the night foon deprives it of, fo of thofe things which 

' we call common andindiifcrent, as riches, ftrength, beauty, honours, a 

kingdom; and on the other hand, banifhment, ficknefs, pain, death, and 

die like, which we dread more or lefs, a virtuous or vicious behaviour 

I under them, gives them the title of good or evil. A mais of iron. 

Is neither hot nor cold in itielf. It grows hot in the furnace, and is 

I foon made cold by being thrown into the water. Death is honourable, 

I through fuch means as are honourable, in virtue: and a mind exalting, 

• itfelf above the gifts of fortune. There is alfo, my Z,«£-y/ftfj-, a great 

, difference even in thefe common things; for death is not fo indifferent 

^ a thing, as whether our hair be cut even or not. Death is one of thofc 

I ^things, which are not evil, but have the appearance of evil. 

There is implanted in every breaft a certain felf-love, an innate de- 
I fire of felf-prefervatlon, and a dread of diffolution; which threatens 
. to deprive us of many good things, and the enjoyment of fuch as we 
I iave been long accuftomed to. This alfo is what alienates our minds 
[iroin death; we know the things we enjoy at prefentj but we know 

nos 
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not what wc fliall meet with, whither we arc going (/), and always 
apt to dread things unknown. Befides, nothing is more natural thaA[^ 
the fear of darknefs ; and this is what death feems to threaten us wilMl^ 
And therefore, however indifferent a thing death may be, yet it is not to 
be reckoned among thofe which may eafily be flighted and contemn'd: 
the mind mufl be ftrengthen'd and hardened by contmual exercife againit 
the fight and approach of death ; not that it ought to be dreaded fo 
much as it generally is. Many flrangc things arc bcliev'd concerning it, 
and many a genius hath been employ'd in encreafing the^ infamy {g)^ 
What a terrible defcription is given of the infernal prifon, and the dif-* 
mal region that labours under perpetual night, where the monflrous 
l^eeper of Hell- gates 

OfTa fuper recubans antro femefa cruento* Virg. 8. 297* 
iBternum latrans exangues territat umbi;as. 6. 40X. 
7Ae triple porter of the Jiygian feat, 
Nowfeiz'd with fear forgot his mangled meat — 
Still may the dog bis wandring troops confirain. 
Of airy, ghofs^ and vex the guilty train. Drydcn. 

Nay, though you fhould be perfuaded that thefe arc mere fiflions^ and 
idle flories ; and that the dead have nothing to fear, yet very far is this 
perfuafion from taking away all fear* for men are as much stfraid of 
annihilation, as of dwelling in the infernal region. Seeing then that thefc 
thoughts often alTail us, which long pcrfuafion hath made habitual, to 
fufFfer death couragcoufly, cannot but be glorious, and worthy a place* 
amongft the flrongcft efforts of the human mind. The mind can ne- 
ver rife to virtue, fo long as it thinks death an evil : but thither it will- 
rife, if it looks upon death merely as an indifferent thing. 

It is not in the nature of things for any one to addrefs with magna- 
nimity what he thinks an evil; flothful and dilatory will be his approach' 
thereto. Now, that cannot be glorious, whigh is done untowat(Uy> 
and with ^n. unwilling mind^ Virtue does nothing by conftraiht. 
Add alfo that nothing can be done decently and well, to which the whplc 
mind hath not bent its flrongcft application, and efforts, and is in no,' 
refpe<3: whatever rejp^gnan^t. But w^hen an.eyflr js fet before us, it often 
happens, that the patient fuffering of oiie finglc'evil, (hall bcfwallow'd 

up. 
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up, either in the fear of fomcthing worfe, or in the hope of feme good, 

tich is thought worthy of purfuit. Hence the thoughts of the" 
nt arc at variance: and there is fomething that urgeth him on one 
hand, to execute his purpoie: and on the other hand, what draws him 
back, and deters him from the fufpefted peril ; therefore, I fay, he ii 
diftraded in his thoughts : and where this is the cafe, all glory is loft: 
for virtue ever performs her resolutions with a ftcady and conftant mind : 
(he is never afraid to enter upon adion : Tu ne cede malis, fed contra 
audentior ito {6). 

But tboufecure offouU unbent with ivoes. 
The more thy fortune frowns y the more oppofe. Dry den. 
But you cannot go on fo boldly, if you think them real evils. This no-^ 
tipn therefore muft firft be rooted out, otherwife fufpicion will traverfc 
and ftay thy courfe : or the mind will be forced upon that, which it 
ought to have undertaken willingly. 

The Stoics indeed feem to think the queftion, as firft put by Zenor 
true ; but the other in oppofition to it, falfe and vain. For my part 
I am not for treating thefe things logically ; or having recourfc to the 
knotty quirks of idle fophiftry. I think all this kind of bufinefs ought 
to bedifcarded: wherein he, to whom the queftion is put, is fufpicious 
of a fallacy, and being brought to confcflfion, anfwereth one thing, and 
thinks another. Truth is to be dealt with in a more plain and fimple 
manner; and in order to root out all fear, we muft deal more openly 
and manly. The things which by thefc fophifters are involv'd in fuch 
intricacies, I had rather folve and explain ; that I might pcrfuade, and 
not impofe upon, the hearer. When a general is leading an army into 
the field, there perhaps to die for their wives and children, in what terms 
will he exhort them!' Look upon the Faiii{i) transferring the whole 
war of the republic upon one family. Look upon the Lacedamonians 
in the ftreights of Tbcrmopyla {k) ; without any hopes of vidtory or a re- 
turn; when that place feem'd their deftin'd grave : what will you alledge 
in order to intice them to facrifice themfelves for the republic; and ra- 
ther part from their lives, than their ftand? you will fay; 

What is evil is not glorious y. 

But Death is glorious 
Therefore Death is no eviL 

O moff 
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O moft powerful harangue! who after this, would fcraplc to give him- 
fclf up to the drawn fword, and die upon the fpot? But what a noblf|^, 
fpccch was that of Leonidas^ when he faid, fo dine my fellow-foldiers^ 4^ 
if ye were to /up in another world(tj They fnapped up their meat; fcarcely 
flaid to chew it; nor did any fall from their hands. They went cheer- 
fully to dinner, and to fupper both. And how did that brave Roman 
Oeneral addrefs his foldiers, whom he ordered to take a certain place, 
wjiich they could not come at, but by forcing their way through the 
vaft army of their enemies ? I'bere is a necejjity^ my fellow^warriors^ for 
your going thither ^ but none for your coming back. You fee how plain 
and imperious, virtue, or true valour is. What mortal can your circum- 
locutions make more valiant, more firm, and fteady? §uch junufements 
are apt to break the mind, which ought by no means to be contra&ed 
and driven into difficulties, at a time, when it ought to be the more en- . 
larged for fomc great enterprifc. 

But the fear of death ought to be rooted out not only from the minds 

«f a few hundred, or of an army, but of all men in general. And how 

will you teach them, that it is not an evil ? How will you overcome 

the prejudices of men, in every age, imbibed /rom their very infancy? 

What help will you find ? What remedy will you propofe for die 

weaknefs of human nature ? What will you fay to animate men fo, as 

to make them rufh into the midft of danger ? With what harangue will 

you avert this univerfid fear ? With what flrength of reafoning will you 

difiuade mankind from a perfuafion, fo univerfal, and determined againil 

all you can fay ? Will you ftudy captious words, and form petty 

queflions ? Know that mighty monflers are not to be quelled but by 

mighty weapons. In vain did the Roman foldiers difcharge their flings 

and quivers againft that large and cruel ferpent in Africa^ which was 

more terrible to the Legions than war itfelf. Like the Python he was 

invulnerable, when from the vaft and folid bulk of his body, the fteely 

weapon^ or whatever elfe was thrown by mortal hand, rebounded; but 

at length he was cru(hed by mill-ftones^>tvjAnd do you now throw fuch 

petty weapons againft death ? Will you encounter a lion with a bodkin ? 

They are (harp things which you advance. And what is /harper than 

the bearded ear of barley ? But their own finenefs makes fome things 

ufelefs, and ineffe^uaL 

ANNO- 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(«) TheogniSj v. 1193. A^yiU«^oi /J rA-mmp ifdHtop ^rfm^x^AfifTi, 

Ti lie 9M them J 9r tafeftry, is thtfame. 
{ff) As they treated criminals, both before and after execution. 

(f) So Antifthenei ap. Laert. Ti<x" **T*^«fMawTi«r tr 7«Tf iffi£r AfAKtiroi{ Koyt^ixilf. For as 
it was (aid with great applaufe on the ftag e 

— «— Si regnnm a me Fortuna atque opes 
Eripere quivit, at virtutem non quit. 
FcrtMMi majf rob mi of my ^wealth and tbreni ; 
Shi can n§ more : Jfill Firtme is my 9*wn* 
{d) This muft be underflood of Decius Brutus, who, as Fellius writes", flying for fhelter to the 
houfe of one Capenus, a nobleman, was there' flain by thofe whom M, Anthony fent in pnrfuit of 
him. For this contemptuous relation will by no means fuit with the ftory of the famous Mmrcms 
Brutus, the ^end and aflaflin o£Ca/ar, See Falen Max, 1. 9. c. c. 13. 

(<) For thu anecdote we muft gire credit to Seneca, as not related elfewhere. Lif/us gives you 
the like ftory of one Cneius Carh, from Fa/er. Max. 1. 19. 13. who mentions the death of ^nt/K/^ 
but without this circumftance. 

(/*) Aye, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obflru^on, and to rot; 
This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted fpirit 
To bathe in fierv floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprifon'd in the viewlc(s winds. 
And blown, with reftlefs violence, round about 
The pendant world, or to be wor(e than worft 
Of thofe, that lawlefs and incer tain thought 
Imagfines howling !— 'tis too horrible. 
The wearied and moft loathed worldly life. 
That age, ach, penury, and imprifonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we fear in death. — Sbakefp, Meafure for Meafure, 
(1) ^'^'^ alfo highly inveighs againft the poets for making Death, terrible enough in itfclf, much 
aiore terrible by fuch their fidions and idle ftories. Vid. de Republ. 1. 3. 
(^) To which fome copies add that unneceflary hemiftic—— ''^ 

Quim tua te Fortuna fine t > % n ot in VirgiL 
(f) Fahius {}k^ called from faba, a hean, being rht firft planter of beans in Italy) with his family 
and children, 300 in number, waged war with the Veiates, and were all flain to one nun : from 
whom was defcended this noble family down to the celebrated FaHtu Maximus, Confui with yulims 
C^far, Ann* M. C. 709. 

(i) Thennopylx] The ftraits between the mountains of Thejaly and Phocis; where Lecnidki, 
King of Sparta, oppofcd X vat army of the Serfiatis. 

Vol. U. H (l) At 
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(/) As I think it ij» fomcwherc faid by Cd/ar^ Fight on, my hrave fellow-fiUiers, you t^ill iittrr 
conquer or /up 'with Jupiter. 

{m) Ne Python quidem vulnerabilis« — aU invulnerabilis— ne pilo quidem *vtl ne pnblis — Ernfm* 
ne Pythio (i. e. Apollina) Sunt. But I am more apt to think, with PinciM^ that the whole fentence 
is not genuine. Qt, if I may not be allowed the fenfe given it in the tranfUtion, I ihoald 
prefer Era/mus* pilo, (i. c. he nvoj invulnerable to the pjke or /fear) tlian either i^/^0» or Pythio* 
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On Druttkmnefs. 

I T fcems you arc Inquifitive, LuciliuT, to know how I fpend my time, 
even my whole time; and arc pleafed to entertain fogood an opinion 
of me as to think, that I defire not to conceal any part of it from you. 
Indeed we ought fo to live, as in the fight of man j and fo to employ 
our thoughts, as if the inmoft reccffes of our hearts were open to fome 
infpedtor. They certainly are fo : for what avails it to keep any thing 
fccret from man; when we can hide nothing from God! He is intimate 
to our fouls {a) ; and interpofcth himfelf in our common thoughts; fo 
indeed as never abfolutcly to leave us. I will oblige you therefore in 
your requcft, and will tranfmit to you in writing how I pafs my time^ 
and after what method I generally adt. I will, forthwith, make fome 
obfervations on myfelf ; and what is truly ufeful and of confequence^ 
review the day paft. 

Nothing contribut^^nApre to the making men worfe, as to their mo- 
rals, than their not regarding their paft conduct.. We think indeed 
upon what we are about to do; though this but feldom; and what we 
have done, is entirely forgotten. Good counfel however for the future 
depends, in a great meafure, upon the experience of what is paft. This» 
my Luct'Iius, hath been a complete day with me {6) : not a perfon hatii 
broke in upon a moment of it. The .whole was divided between njy 

couch' 
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couch and readlng-defk : very little allowed for exercife of the body : 
I am obliged to old age for thisi it puts me to very little trouble in this 
ttfye&i when I ftir, I am foon tired. But this is the common end of 
eicercife^ even to the ftrongeft. Would you know, who are my com-- 
panions {c) herein? One is enough for me, Eurmus, an amiable boy 
not unknown to you. But I muft change him. He grows too robuft 
for me. He fays indeed, that we are both at the fame crifis of age, 
forafmuch as we are fhedding our teeth; but the young rogue runs 
too faft for mei I can fcarce overtake him; and in a few days I fhall 
not be able; fo much he gains upon me by daily exercife. In a very 
(hort time there is a great diftance between tw« that are travelling diiFe- 
rent ways. As he is going up, I am going down : and you know how 
much fwifter the one travels than the other. Did I fay, I was going 
down? I was miftaken; for my age is fuch lam not going, hnt falling 
down. But would you know how ended this day's contention between 
us ? why, as feldom it does between two racers, neither of us beat [d). 

From this, rather a fatigue, than exercife, I go into the cold bath; I 
do not mean fuch as is extremely cold: for I (who took fo much delight 
in bathing and fwimming that even on the Kalends of January y I would 
leap into thecoldeft pond; and as I was wont to begin the new year {e) 
with reading, writing, or dictating fomething, as a foretoken of fuccefs ; 
fo began I to bath, by plunging into fpring water) firft moved my tent 
to the river Tyber {f)^ and afterwards had recourfe to the bathing tub: 
which, as I am yet pretty ftrong, and would have all things done as 
fliould be, the fun alone fufficiently warmeth for me. I fpend not 
kowever much time in bathing; and after that, I eat a piece of dry 
bread, or bifcuit, and dine without a table; nor have I any occafion 
to waflimy hands after dinner. I fleep a little while: you know my 
cuftom: my fleep was always very fhort; I reft, as it were awhile [g); 
and think it enough not to be broad awake. Sometimes indeed I know 
that I have ilept; but fometimes I only think fo. Lp! the noife of 
the Circui is continually buzzing in my ears, and fometimes ftrikes 
them widi a fuddCh and univerlal (hout: however it does not chafe 
away my thoughts : nor even interrupt them. I bear the clamour moft 
j^atiently : and the many voices> that are joined together in one con- 
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fufed found, arc no more to me than the rolling of a wave, or the ruft- 
ling of wind through a wood; and the like infignificant noifes.-^And 
what of all this ? why, I will tell you now, what I was meditating 
upon. For I am ftill rcfledting upon the fame to-day as yefterday: 
what thofe nvife men could meatty who in fome ferious matter y ufed the mofi 
trifling and perplexing arguments: lohicb however true were to he fuj^ 
peSled of a falfity . 

ZenOy {IS) for inilance, that moft extraordinary man and the founder 
of the bravcft and moft religious fedt, propofed to deter man from drunk- 
cnnefs. And you (hall hear in what manner he proves that a good inan 
will never be drunk. 

No one trujls afecret to a drunken man: 
But a good man is trujled with fccrcts. 

Therefqre, A good man will not be drunk. ( Ebrius. ) 
But obferve now how you may play upon him with the alike-/orm'd 
fyllogifm: for one of many will fcrve our prefent purpofe; 

No one commits afecret to one that is ajleepy 
Secrets are committed to good men : 

Therefore, A good man will not fie ep. 
Pofidonius endeavours, as well as he can, to defend our Zeno herein : 
but, in my opinion, he makes but a poor defence of it. For, he fays, 
that a man may be called a drunken man two ways ; the one, when he 
is overcharg'd with wine, and not mafter of himfelf; the other, when 
he is fubjedl to this vice, and only now and then gets drunk. Zeno 
here means the latter, one that is fubjedl to be drunk, not one that ac-. 
tually is fo; 2ind Juch a one, he fays, no one will trufl with afecret left 
he (hould blab in his cups. But this is falfe. For the former fyllo- 
gyfm abfolutely includes the man that/V drunky not one that may be fo: 
as there is a great difference between {Ebrium and Ebriofum)y one that 
is drunky and a drunkard. For it may be that he who is now drunk, 
was never fo before: and he that is a drunkard may often be fober; 
therefore by the word, Ebriusy I muft underftand what is generally 
meant by the fame, one that is drunk; efpecially as the word is ufed, 
^bya man of IccU-ning, and profefs'd diligence in weighing well his ex- 
preflions. Add likewife, that Zeno, if he underftands him, hath left 

room 
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room for a fallacy^ by ufing a& ambiguous word, which by no means 
becomes a man, who is in fearch of truths 

Be this as it will; he could not but know that the major (firft) pro- 
portion is falfe, no one trujls afecret to a drunken man. For confidcx 
how many foldiers, who are none of the fobereft people, are trufted with 
fecrets by their general, the tribune or centurion, Tullius Cimber was 
trufted with the feCret of a confpiracy againft the life of Cafar (I mean 
Caius Cafar^ who having overcome Pompey feifed upon the government) 
as well as Caius Cajfius. CaJJius had, all his life, drank nothing but 
water : ^uUtusCimber was fcarce ever fober, and a prattler. He ufed often 
to j eft upon himfelf, faying, Hoiv can I carry any one^ who cannot carry 
tny wine? Let any one now name thofe, whom he thinks worthy to 
be trufted with a fecret, but not with wine. I will give you one ex- 
ample, that recurs to me, before I forget it. For life is beft inftruded 
by fome famous example; nor need we always have recourfe to anti- 
quity. Lucius Pi/b (/), The. warden of the city, after he was once 
drunk, fpent the greater part of the night in banqueting and riot: and 
then would he fleep 'till noon the next day, which was generally his 
morning. Yet was he very diligent in the adminiftration of his office, 
whereiii depended the fecurity and welfare of the city ; even the god- 
like Augujlus entrufted him with fecret orders, . when he gave him the 
government of Thrace, which he had fubdued. And Tiberius, when 
he was going into Campania^ and leaving Rome, in fufpicion and difguft, 
yet, I fuppofe, becaufe drunkennefs had no worfe an cfFeft upon Pifo, 
made Cojfus {k) governor of the city in his abfence. Now CoJJus was 
a <3^rave and moderate man, but would fometimes get fo very drunk as 
to be carried out of the fenate, (when he was come thither from forae 
banquet) overwhelmed with fo found a fleep, that it was impoflible to 
wake him: yet to this man did Tiberius, with his own hand, write many 
things, with which he was afraid to truft his own minifters : and never 
did a fecret, either of a public or private nature, drop from Cojfus. 

Let us hear no more then thofe frequent declamations, — the mind has 
no command of itfelf, when fetter d with drunkennefs. ^^ As barrels are burjl 

with 
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iDitb neid wine, and the lees an tbmm to tke tb^ kffermeM4tioHi Jk 
nvben wine boils within a man, andjbtpefies the Arain, whatever fecret /> 
bid in the heart, it is thrown up and made public .--l own this may fome- 
timc happen, yet it alfo happens, that we fcruple not to confult even 
in fcrious and neceffary matters with thofc, who are given to wine. 
This is falfc therefore what is here fet forth as an indifputable maxim, 
that a fecret is never entrujled to a man who is fubjeSl to drunkennejs; 
How much better is it openly and plainly to accufe, and fhew forth 
the vice and folly of it; which even a decent man would avoid, and 
much more one that is wife and perfedt : who is fatisfied with quench- 
ing his thirft; and who, at a time of mirth, though it be carried to 
a great height upon fome extraordinary occafion, ftill refrains from 
drunken nefs. 

We fliall difpute hereafter, whether the mind of a wife man may be 
difturb'd by too large a dofe, and whether he will a6t as drunken men 
generally do. In the mean while, if you would prove that a good man 
ought never to be drunk, what need is there of having recourfe to 
fyllogifm? Rather ihew, how ridiculous and vile a thing it is, for a 
man to pour down more than he can hold, and not to know the ftrength 
of his conftitution.— How many things drunken men are apt to do, 
which when fober they would be afhamed of.~And that drunkennefs 
is nothing elfe but a voluntary madncfs.— And, fuppofe this evil habit 
to grow upon a man (/), can you doubt of its being fomewhat more 
than madnefs, even rage and fury? The fit is not lefs though it be 
fhorter.— Declare how Alexander, King of Macedon, flew at a banquet 
Clytus, his deareft and moft faithful friend; but being made confcious 
of the faft, when fober, he deiired to die, and indeed he deferv'd 
no better {m) . 

Drunkennefs heightens and difplays every vice. It takes away mo- 
defty, the ufual reftraint upon every bad intention. For many, it is to 
be feared, abftain from vice, more through the dread of fhame, than 
their own good will. When the ftrength of wine hath overpovver'd the 
mind, whatever evil lay concealed therein, is apt to emerge. For 

^run|(fcnnne& 
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dninketuicfs do6s not fo mudi cceatc faults as it betrays them; for then 
it is, that the libidinous ftay not for the pt-ivacy of a chamber^ but as far 
as they can» indulge their defires "withcmt delay: then it is, the debauch^ 
omfefleth openly his difeafe : and the petulant and wanton, give a loofe 
to their vicious inclination : the pride of the infolent, the favagenefs of 
the cruel» and the malice of the fpiteful, grow ftronger hereby : in 
ihort, every vice fhcws itfelf in its proper colours. 

Add that ihipidity and ignorance of a man's felf ; his flammering and 
unintdligible way of fpeaking; his eyes &e double; the roof feems to 
fhake^ and the whole houife to run round: the iloihach is fick and pain- 
ful> while the wine is fermenting therein,, and preying upon the vitals: 
however tolerable it may be while there is any ftrength left in the li- 
quor,, what muft it be when corrupted by fleep? and what wa^ 
drunkennefs before, is now become an intolerable crudity. 

Think aUb what cruel Slaughters public riot and debauch have fome«> 
times occafion'd. This is what hath given up the moft fierce and war-* 
like nations into the hands of their enemies ; hath broken down vralls^ 
that were defended with a moft ftubborn war for many years: this hath 
drove into captivity the naoft brave and refolute contemners of fubjec- 
tion ; and hath conquered the unconquerable in battle. JUexander, whom- 
I before mentioned, and who was carried fafe through fo many journeyaj 
fo many engagements, fo many winters, in which be overcame, the dif-- 
ficulties of both time and place^ through fo nlany rivers who& fources 
were unknown, and through fo many dangerous feas, was at laftover^ 
thrown by an intemperate draught; and ih^t Herculean (/t) and fatal 
cup quite buried hun. 

■• » ■ 

What glory is there in being able to hold a great deal? When you 

have gained the victory; and your fellow-fots, overcome with fleep* 
and naufeoufnefs (hall refufe to pledge you any more ; when you alone 
ftirvive the whole company; when yon have conquer'd them all with 
moft magnificient valour {o) > and you boaft that no man can carry fo 
much wine as yourfelf ? Lo ! you yourfelf are overcome by (or cannot, 
carry fo much as) an^ hogfliead.^ 

What 
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What was it clfe but jdrunkennefs, and the love of Cleopatra, no left 
ftrong than wine, that deAfoy'd Mark Anthony , (a very great man, and 
of mofl noble endowments) and led him into foreign manners, and vim 
ces not his own^ nor of Roman growth ? It was this, that made him aa* 
enemy to his cbiintry, and his enemies an overmatch for him: this 
taught him cruelty \ when he ordered the heads of the princes of the 
city to be brought to him at fupper \ when amidft the mpft exqui* 
fitc dainties that luxury could invent, or royal affluence adminifter, 
he took pleafure in beholding the fcalps and hands oF the profcribedj 
when full of wine, he yet thirfted for blood. It would have betfn in- 
tolerable in him to have done what he did, had he been fober ; but 
how much more intolerable was it for him to do thefe horrid things 
m a drunken riot ? Cruelty commonly attends upon drunkennefs. For 
the fanity of the mind is hereby difturb'd (/) and exafperated. As 
long difeafcs make the eyes fo weak as not to endure the leafl glimpfe 
of the fun; fo, an habit of drunkennefs weakens the mind: for as men 
are often not mailers of themfelves, being inured to fuch vices as arc 
conceived by lavifh drinking, they are apt to perpetrate the fame with- 
out the inftigation of wine* 

Declare therefore that a wife man ought never to be drunk; (how 
the deformity and indecency of it, not by words only, but from fad, 
which is very eafy to be done. Prove that thefe which are called 
pleafures, when they exceed the proper mean, become puniftiments. 
For if you will argue that a wife man may perchance be intoxicated 
with wine, and yet not err, or go aftray; you may as well fay, that a 
man will not die, though he hath drank poifon; — that opium will not 
make him fleep j nor hellebore purge him. — But when his feet trip, and 
his tongue faulters, whyfhouldyou think him only half-gone, or fuddled? 
He is drunk. 
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(^) fIjuMtim 10 the ftins porpo(e (1. ijl. c 8.) W^MijfQu^wcuU MPt do hifhre ihejtatui or iaM|f^ y' 
m gU^ ikaijn. dsart th, tninmilf/Undii^ Gi/ urtatMlj ftu aud btmrf ivtiy tb$ttfht, word and died, 
fi^ nitntch, igur^ sf tUm rwm gaim^, ^iooe/kl t$ ih$ God$ / Bat <mr ^Q^cfs is with the 
holy Scriptfur^s^ where fdvii fentim^nt is f9,fs?<|Dq»tly «nd particiilarlx inculcated, i Sam. .16, 7^ 
iKi^^ 8. )9» I Cbloo* a8. 9« jobf a6. 6.- z8. 24« jn 4. 14. zi. 4^*2. Pf, 7. 9. 
44.21* 139. 4.11. if« PicNr.5;af> iS'h jcMS*^* |6. ia. 17* io« 20.12. 3.19, 
Zcyh. 1. 12. Rnckff 17* 19» Luk. i6. i-f . Ad. 1. 24* i{.-i8« 3 Joh. }« 29« Hev. s. 25 .-^ 
See £p. 41. De Beatf* L 4. c. 8. 

{b) Ho4ifmas dia<alidu# oCU Hof • !• t. 20. nee parttm foli4oieme^ dp 41^ .ipttnit. 

.Vid. Si4pn..Ajpoll. p. ^02. 

(/} Pnjgymnaftas] Af«rfr .«>^Which word is.afed by Pl^to wi Xpi^hn^^?^ the 42(ne ^ojfe with 

(/) Kiieuia.feiuiM« j We bodi coone e<ivitUy.ucQd to th& midd^^nf ^C the race^ which Uite fs 
!caUed i^imi; 4b ndtherjof as heat. Bf.iy^r (SabaivL /fofcar) jE^^^^a^^^^wrj ajidiXM^labo- 
rioos race, as the mariners iky, furam anchoram, and the phyficij^ua^ Jfl^^^ ^fih ^f!^^fVff!f* 

(*) On this day ttie j fpy < y f generality kegp^k what t^qr intendqii^a^ <4^,f?«lflr ^'^.P.^f • 

. Q stf t nr fiH>tates oVijem delibat agendo, 
Ne6pM|tMfi)iii»tttdtifiGiitnrnp«s. (Md. ^,, 

B^b ghfts this dty mfyicimini in part, -..'..• 

WimeiM^^idefHti'dfdi/pl^his^rt. 

(f) As being fomewhat wanner than fpring water. ,■ 'i 

(g) Qnafi inteijnngo, al. Intenrigilo. They are faid, interjungere^ when on travelling they take 
off thdr horfes to give them a bait. Hormet calls it, iter dividtrt^ 

Hoc iter ignavi divifimns* 
So Varro, Diitn diwdfn, 

Exarfitque dies, ethora 

ImterJMngit eqaos meridiana. 
Qaidam medio die interjumqsfiwtctin pomeridianis horas alii||uid levioris operae difiulerunt. Sen. 
de Tranquil. 1. i. 

{hi) Zeno was owner of a thoufand talents, when he came from Cypms into Greece ; and he ufed 
to lend money on (hips at an high intereft. He kept in (hort a kind of an inforance-office. He 
loft this eftate perhaps wheniie4ud» &e£bs4bnieia^P^rt\)fi|; q^iimnps^ philofophiam impellit, 
/ nmgrentty oUiged to Fortnmifo^ rtduchtg me to the fludy *^f pbilofephy. Afterwards he received 
great prefents from Antigonut. So that his great frngality and fimplidty of life was the effeQ pf 

ttidifief,M«i4iiiitoflnmftty; Sfitg^ hmHJ!'^%9^fit^fiaix btJiMimii tbiiun^Iiy.^pwreck 
joa ^4^ffi«K^:f9fLt, :iuUi9!owed to ^ lo^ of his JSbrtune^ acqi^ifitioo tifl^hie^ds xkf virti^, 
wifdom, ai^S^niort^lity..— jff#/|«|^^rfironExiie^ . ^ ' 

t^) T/# '^i^iri^'^ ett tbf-n/ftj thni ttifei rifltrmmg tbeynantterrhftbt pii/pki fate np 9n§ 

yibfebbegetve tbe province of %yA% immediatefy» emd to tbe otber tbe government oftbcdty* 
Vou n. I W Lipjfne 
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(i) Z//^if/ doubts whether this was C«f«#/ii(/ C{^^ whowasconful under Amguftut^ inn. i^%^ or 
his foQ> conful under Tiberius , ann. 778 — mod probably the latter. 

(/) Extende in plures dies ilium ebrii habitum. MS. In fome copies the word iiu is waiitiii£^ 
in others it is written in plures vires. 

(«r) Facinore intelledo xnori voluit, certe debuit. Munt. al. mori volnit^ Cert2 emit MUM 
vitium ebrietas — tf/. certe delituit. And indeed Alixamdir is faid to have kept himfelf manjr daflf' 
within, after this fa£t> difcovering hereby how much he was alhamed of it. Stt Quint. Cort. 

(«) Herculeanus rc)rphus] Plutarch ^ in his Life of Alexandir informs ns, *' that» at an cntcr- 
'' talnment given by Medius, AUxandtr drank all that night and the next day to fnch txcefs, as put 
'' him into a fever> which feized him, not as ibme*write, after he iud Axmk oS Hercmk^ Im^i ^ 
*' nor was he taken with a fudden pain in his back, as if he had been ftricken with a lance ; (lor 
'' thefe are the inventions of fome authors, who thought it became them to make the condofibii of 
** fo great an aftion as tragical as they could.) Arift^hulus tells us that in the rage of hii fSvcr 
" and a violent thirft, he took a draught of wine,upon which he fell into a frenzy; and died, «t. 3s. 
The large glafles were called Herculean, from the ufe of them, by Hercules the Bantimtt, alwmys 
ttftd as ihtfimflnng glafs a/fir /upper. Kcti Tor ^Kvpw ilx^ ^^^ Wii^tmiv^ ror fifaXKM-. Ni€9f^ 

(0) Hi funt, quorum landari audis— inter vina ViAorias. Sidut. AppO* 1. 5. 7. Vid« NoC 
ubi, D. Amhrtfius, ibi* unufqoifqne pugnas enarrat fuas, ibi fortia fafta pnedicet, narrat troplunu 
£t, Polycrat. 1. S. c. 6. Sine menfnra bibitur ad menfuram, is ceteris pnevalet, qui aut gnli^ aot 
dole, tscvnx aut vicit'cotepbtatores. 

(p) Violatur— fanius mentis] al. Vallatur. MS. ViUatur, vilatur, bellatur, buDatuTj nUb 
Pinein, beHuatur, i. e. in belluc naturam tranfit, // modi m heajt. LipJSm, feUatur, aut biliatiuv 
Cr§u9v. libatur, i. e. vexatur, carpitur, vel vexatnr, ut mentem 'Uixmv mariti. ^W. 6. 61 o. 

(f) Plaid (in Cicerone) S«ap«7iff tr rSt^ \f§irxjia4u a« r, x. Socrates omif mtf$ud §/drimkiiigmt 
mmiutatmuuumi, andivben Miged hy the camprntf, hi n/eas gmralfy Ha^ rmg fwr them, fi that tmmtmm 
faj, they ever (aw Socrates drunk. 

Not but that, if a 'wife mast Jb^sdd hi enftrtahtu, as it was by chance, tut fy iufeuttM, LiffimB 
thinks it excuiable. 
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On Reading t and the Study of Wifdom. 

1 THINK, LuciKuSf that the little excurfions I make in my chtriot 
by way of exercife, are of great fervice to me, both with regard to my 
health and Ifaidies. You plainly fee wha%in they are beneficial to vay 
healdi, forafinuch as the love of leaming and conftant applicatwn then- 
4 to. 
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But not to digKfs fai'ther from the bufiAeA' in hand^ I 6tf, wt caglkt 
to imitate bees : add wlmtever thifigs 'We ha^ extrt^ed fraih dlffenM: 
hooks, fkrPt, to ieparate them; for beit^diftiii^ dttff asrt thtm^i^-et^ 
fily remembered; and then to apply ourfMVes with the ttlmoft dre wiHt 
fbength of mind, to transform thefe various dainties into Mtt dfii^i 
that even if it (hould appear from whende it was taken ^ it may yet i^' 
pear a very different thing to that from whence it was taken. Thit if 
what we daily fee perform'd by nature in our bodies, without any idift* 
once from us« The aliments which we receive into the ftomach, Ak 
long as they retain their own qualities, and float intire thcrehiy are «. 
load to it ; bat being digefted and changed from what they were, tbaof 
pafs into our fubftance and fatood« We muft do the iatke, fay .thafir 
things, with which we nouriih aihd ftreagthea the intelkedutl ftculw 
ties: we muft not keep them intste, as we received theni$ fer fii 4ligr 
wc2t not be oura, but we mv£t digeft them, or elie difcy will oriy be 
a charge upon the memory, Without improving Ihe WKinStaiaSMgm 
We mud fincereiy give our afient to them, and make iSittti our cmifmt 
that one certain thing may be made of many; as from fimnl figures 
arifeth one Certain number i and one fingle computation includes many 
lefs and different A»m$» 

And tlut lUcewife is whof th« mind mull doj it muft eoMceal aa 
much as poffible the helps it hath been oblig'd tO{ tnd ^n\f nuke fix&m 
«f what it hath done itfelf. Shoatd th*re Aill remain the tdemblaace 
(tf^DmeonC) whom aibniration hath fixed deeper in your- miftdy and 
madeib ftnwg an imp^sfltoft, that you cannot eafily qait k: I litocM 
haive it to be fuch a reiemblance as is tl^ <of a Ion, father 'tiian tiiat of 
& ftii^id and lifekTs image. And what then } you will fyf : wttlit sot 
be known, whofe ftyk yon imitate) wtvafe w-gttments "wlMfi; ftnti** 
mentsf perhaps not; ifyott follow feme giieat man ; whoift^caaiH 
pdfitions hath ttot diftinguifli'd what he hath takm from otfaen, bjr 
tty particular mark, ib a< to exhibit a fMMfieA (^. 

Db you not obfenre that a choir conftfts of many voices f yet ificm 
;iill arifeth but one hartt6iitoB9 fomid. One voke is treble, aoDiiar 

bafey 
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I Wc, anoriwr the mean or tcirotir ; Ac voices tif women arc joined » thofe 
[ oFmen: and the flutes and other inftrumcnts arc likewife added: yet 
, the tone of no voice or inftrument is heard in particnlar, but they are 
all happily blended in one: I am fpeaking of fuch a ciioir, or moficat 
jperformance, as was known to the anticnt lovers of Mufic. At the 
reprdcntation of a play we liavc as many fingers as in the Theitras 
formerly they had fpeflators {c). And yet when every avenue is lilled 
with fingers, and the whole pit is furrounded with clarinets, and from 
above in the galleries is hewd the foand of the organs, and other wind 
inftruments; even from fuch dilTonant tones arifeth harmony. Thus, 
I fay, I would have it with our minds; there iliould be maJiy arts, 
many precepts, die examples of many ages, all lodged therein, and yet 
all confpiring together to coniVitutc one form, or manner of lifc. But 
how is this to be done? why, by care and the fleady purfuit of ra- 
tional principles. If we do nothing but ^vhat our realbn diri;<2s; if 
we attend to the dilates of this alonej ihe avIU fay to us; leave thofe 
things which you now fo greedily purfuc; give up riches, — which 
either endanger, or are a burthen to their owners ; renounce the trifling 
pleafures both of the body and mind; they ferve to no other purpofe 
but to lull you into foftnefs and effirminacy: forfake ambition; 'tis a 
quality, light, inconftant, full of pride and vanity; it knows not where 
to reft} and isalike troubled in following as in preceding others; it la- 
bours under two forts of envy: and you know how wretched a man 
muft be who is both eavjed himfelf aod envieth others. Behold thole 
palaces of the great! How are their doors pefter'd with the fquabbling 
throng of Lcve^-Hunters! what affronts muft you fubmit to, before 
^■you gain admittance? and how many more when yuu have crouded in? 
[ pafs therefore regardlcfs, by the fteps, and lofty terrace (y) that leads 
to the rich man's door; in fuch their court -yards, you will not only be 
raifed aloft, but ftaad on Aippery ground. 



HithcrthcnchufttodireiftyDurcourfci even to thclioufe of wifdond 

aiming, at the fame time, to enjoy botli the mod quiet (ituatjoo and ihfi 

, moft noble. Whatever things feem cxoelient, in worldly affairs, thou^ 

' they are really fmall and of no accooixt, bat io com^arifos with ib* 

moft 
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moft vile and abjed:» yet to attain them is ftill a difficult and arduous 
taik. The way to the fununit of dignity is rough and craggy. But 
would you climb the Hill of Wifdom^ to which I invite you, and tQ 
which fortune fubmits with all her treafures» you (hall iee all thofe 
things, which are in higheft eftimation lie beneath pou» nor fhall you 
complain of having reached the top, but by a imooth and eafy path. 



ANNOTATIONS, ice. 

{a) SeeEp. i$. 

(i) See the following as tranfcribed by Macr^i. Satamal. i. 

(c) S/raic L 15. // is f aid tbty txtroB hwutj fnm the rteds, wbtn they bave «« 6its. But diis is 
to be underftood of what we calU by the Arabic name, (acchariun> fugar. 

Qoiqae bibant tenera dakes ab amndine fuccos. Luc. 3. 237. 
Wb9 quaff rich juicts frmu the lu/cnus eaui. 
{d) See Sir John Hawkins on Mofic» voL !▼. p. 272. 
/^ . (1) In comeflationibus noftris] Im mrfiafis. Bat Lipfios thinks it Ibetching the point a little 
too far» to fay> that im their feafts /Aff kmd M§rejiug€rt, tbau tki OMcieut tbeatrti AmdJ^Saf9rt, He 
therefore reads it as here tranflated, in comiffionibos noftris fc. ludurum. Lipf. Epift. Qn. iii. 9. 

At tuba comiflbs medio canit aggere lados.^f?/^^. iii. 1 13. 
Tbetrumfit*S€lm^prtkiMtb€feaftpr9€Uumsi 
AudaUfrtfartfwrtbiafpnntidgoMis. Dryden. 
{/) Magno aggefta fufpenfareftibulaj-^ggeftu (Spoliorum fc. quae poilibus affigi folent.) Uf/^ 
3ttt Gnn^vius more rightly underftands it of the ftrudure itfelf. 
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Virtue alone fufficient to make Life bappy. 
ipared 



A HAVE hitherto ipared you, Luahus^ and not troubled you, with 
Aich points as feem'd knotty and difficult; contenting myfclf with only- 
giving you a tafte {a) of the arguments, alledg'd by the Stoics to provc» 
that virtue alone isjifgicient to frocure an bafty lift. But fu>w you .re^ 



quire 
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quire mc to coUoft whatever traditionary proofs and dedudions they 

• 

have advanc'dy to confirm this their opinion : which, was I to uncfer- 
take, I fhoutd be obliged to &hd you a bdok» inftead of an Epiftle. I 
again and again prpteft that I anHFk) admirer of fuch kind of fyllogifti- 
c^ reasoning. I am afliamcd to enter the lifts, in behalf of a cau£: 
that concerns both heaven and earth, anx^d only with a bodkin : as 
thas : 

He that is prudent is temperate i 

He that is temperate is conftanti 

He that is amftant is undi/birb^di 

He that is undijhirb* d knows nofarrtwi 

He that knows nojirrow, is an happy man; 
Therefore ^he prudent man is happy; andprudfnce alone isfufficient fa 

the attainment of an happy life. 
Now, this coUedivc fyllogifm (r) is anfwer'd by fome of the Peripa- 
tetics in this wife: they conceive, that, when we talk of a man, un^ 
dijfturb'd, conjlant zxA farrowlefs^ a man is undiJlurVd who is dijhsrb'd 
n)eiyfeldom^ or in afmall degree^ not one, who is never difturb'd at all : 
and that a man may be feid to beforrowlefs^ who is Jo circumjlanc' d as in 
a great meafure to be free from forrow; nor is often y or in any great degree 
fthjeS to tbispaffion: for^ fay they^ it would be to deny the nature of man ^ 
to Juppofe the mind of any one to be abfihitely free from for row. ^bey grant 
that though a wife man may not be overcome with grief and pain ^ yet it is 
impoj/ible that he jhmdd not feel it. Such are the allegations of thcfe 
philofophers, and of all whoefpoufe their kGi : They take not away 
the aflfb9ions, but only moderate them. But how little honour do we 
pay the wife man, if we only fuppofe him ftronger than the wcakeft; 
merrier than the moft difeonfoktc; more temperate than the libidi* 
no.us ; 'and greater than the meaneft. What if Ladas {d) was proud of 
his own fwiftnefs, when he only compared himielf with the lame and 

weak ? 

Ilia vel intaAae iegetis per iimmit volaret 

Gramina, nee curfu teneras laefiflet ariftas, 

Vel mare per medium^ fluAu fuipen& tumenti 

Ferret iter, celerea nee tingtret aeqnore plantas (e). 

Laft 
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^L^Jrtm the VQUtkn^/asr Camilla 
Outftript the wmds tnj^ifid upm tbi pkini 
Fleno oer tbejeids^ ncr Jmrt iJ^ kfardidgrum\ 
And mobile ber €ourfe fii^^Jnuds iier raging wawi. 
Her nimUefeet nofmtey bUloio laves. --^Dry den. LaaJenbiiai^ 
This is fwiftncfs indeed, confider'd in itfelf, and not eftimated from: a 
comparifon with the flow of foot. What if you call him found wlip 
has a flight fever? a gentle fit is by no means found health. But 
fays the Peripatetic^ a wife mam isjaid to be Mndiftarb*di as noefay^ frmt 
is notjiony^ or unkerneWdy (f) mt becaufe it bos no kernels but becaufe it Jkas 
only a few, and thofe not bard. This is falfc^ for in a good man, I do 
not fuppofc a diminution of eyiU but aa satire exemption from itj 
^her6 .6ught, I fay> to be none: not the kaft imaginable: for if there 
be any, they may poflibly encreafe, and give him trouble. As a large 
«nd confirmed catsuiai^ quite blinds the c^ fo a fiaaU film darkens it. 
If you allow paffions to the wiic man> it is poiffible that reaibn may not 
be able to niafter them^ and he may be carried away by t]iem« as ^ith a 
torrent; especially when you fuppoic him ftniggling, not with one 
paflion only* but with a tribe of them : be they as fmall as they will, 
the flrength of a multitude can do more, than one alone, however great 
and violent (j). He is covetous, but in a moderate degree; he is am** 
bitious, but not very eager: he his pafiionate, but foon ^pcaicdj lie 
is inconftant^ but not vagoe and roviog;. he is libidinous^ bat net fiiri-- 
ouS| be it fo, he however is more eafily managed, who is fnl;|eft to 
one vice: alone, though entire and in fullforoe, than one, who is fubje^ 
to every vice, though in a light degree* But in truth, it fignifiesnot 
how g«at er little the paffioa is, when it knows act how to obqr^ 
nor will admit any couniel; as no four-legg'd animal, be it wild or 
ever fo domeftic and tame, v^U attend to the voice of reafon; it is the 
nature q£ them to be deaf to jpecfuafioni ib is it with the pafiions, thqr 
will not hear you, however weak they a^ in degree. Tygers and Lions 
throw not off entirely their oetufatiiescencfs, though they fome- 
times fubmit; and when you ieail exjied it, their ferocity, however 
ibften'd for a whik^ is e±a]^)efjttdft» 

Moreovter 
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Moreover, if reafon prevails, paflions will never rife; and where they 
rife againft reafon, they will perfevere agaiftft it. For it is much eafier 
to check their beginning than to reftrain their courfe, when they have 
once fet out. Their mediocrity therefore with regard to pafllon, is 
falfe and ufelefs : it is the fame as if we (hould fay a man is moderately 
mad, or moderately fick. 

Virtue alone is fubjedl to government; and not any evils of the 
mind; which it is much eafier to get rid of, than to govern. Can 
there be any doubt, that the inveterate, and hardened vices of the human 
heart, which we call the difeafes of the foul, {h)^ fuch as covetoufnefs, 
cruelty, unrulinefs, impiety, and the like, want moderation ? therefore 
the paflions alfo are inunoderate and exceflivc, for by thefe are we led 
to the former. If you give any loofe to forrow, fear, bafe defire, and 
other vicious and depraved afFedtions, they are nb longer governable. 
And why ? bccaufe the things whereby they are provoked and enflamed 
are without us : therefore they encreafe more or le6| according to the 
caufes of incitement. Fear, for inftance, encrcafetn, when it beholds 
the dreaded objeft either greater than as at firft imagined, or nearer : de- 
fire is more eager, as the objeft of its hope feems more valuable. If * 
it be not in our power to be abfolutely free from paflions, neither is it * 
in our power to fay how far they will go: if you have once fufFer*d 
them to begin; they will proceed, being urged on by their caufes, and 
will rife in proportion, to any degree whatever. Add then, that how 
fmall foever you fuppofe them, they are liable to be made greater; de- 
ftruftive things never obferve a mean. Though flight the beginning 
of difeafes, they grow upon us ; and fometimes the leafl: acceflion of 
illnefs, quite finks the difeafed body. What madnefs is it to think that 
the ends of fuch things are in our power, whofc beginnings are uncer- 
tain ? how is it poflible for me to put an end to that which it was not 
in my power to prevent at firft ? it is much eafier to exclude than (u£- ' ci^-i » .// '^ ' ^' ' 
prefs an unmanageable gueft. 

Some diftinguifli after this manner; a temperate and moderate man is 

calm in the dijpofition and habit ofbismind, though not fo in the event i 

Vol. II. K forafmuch 
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forafmucb as in his natural temper be is not dijiurb' d with fear or farrow y 
but that many things bapp^from without^ wbkb cannot but give him fomfi, 
perturbation. Which is as much as to fay, that fuch a oneis not a cho^ 
leric man, though he happen? fomctimes tQ be angry; or that he is, 
not timorous, though he is fometim^^es afraid; i. e. He is free from the. 
malignity, though not from the paflion of fear. Now, if this be al« 
low'd, frequency will convert fear to vice; and anger once admitted into 
the hreafl: will . quite diflblye the fr^<5.of an impaflionate mind^ . Bc- 
fides, if a man defpifeth not caufes from without, and is at any .tim^^ 
afraid, when he ou^ht bQldly to advance againft the weapons,, an^ firp^ 
of an enemy, for his country, his laws, and liberty, he will but faintly ^ 

fet forward, and play the coward in his he^rt. But a wife mai^ is. #ie-r . 

... --■•.' • 

ver fo unfettled in his ten>per. 

,W*.J 

Thi? too, I thi4ik,,is further (o be pbferv'd, left we (hquld coafoiui^^ 
two things, 'which ought: to be proved feycrally. It is felftCfjdwt/x 
that lobat i^Hffit ^ndft , is the o^e only good i, and likcwifCf tbaiyvktisf U . 
fufficient to make a mln happy. Now if that. which is right and.£t be - 
the only good, it neceflarily follows, that virtue is fufficient to render ^ 
life happy. On the contrary, it does not follow, that, if virtue alone , . 
can make a man happy, what is right ^d, fit, is the only good Zeuo*^. 
crates and Spenfppus think that a man may be happy (/) by virtue aloap i. 
yet that, what is right and fit is not the only good. Epicurus, lik&». , 
wife thinks, if a man be virtuous, he may be happy, but. yet that vir^.. 
tue itfelf fufiiceth not to make him fo ; becaufe the pleafurCt that, ^Lr- 
ieth from virtue, and not virtqe itfelf^ may make a man.happy^., Aa . 
idle diflinAion! for £^;Vi^n^ himfelf denies that virtue can ever be. . 
without pleafurei and Mpleafure always attends virtue, and is iniepa^ 
rable from it, virtue is then fufficient of itfelf ^ for it carries pleafifre^. . 
with it, and without it, it cannot be virtue, though it be (aid tobc- 
alone. 

It is alfo abfurd to fay, {with the academics') that a man may be happy 
by virtue alone ^ and yet not perfectly happy. For I cannot fee. how thia 
can be poflible. For an happy life contains in itfelf perfect and infupCr 
rable good; ancl if fo, it muil be perfe<Aly happy. If the life of the Qa4s 

4 knows 
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KnoW«: Bob^iiiif gWflSR* of b«t%H imd *h hajj^ life ?s a cflvine life, 
thect tftnotthihgr. that: can e^^'t it litgh&K' Bdfide&, iF an tiappy lifi^ 
Wants nothing; every h«^p]by life is pirfe<Sj- and tke fame is happy, 
mbibh^py^ Can you doiibt diat ah happy life is the fovcrcign good? 
if then it be the foverei]^ good, it muft'be fuprcmely happy- being 
{ofttmt it will adthit of no addition, (for what can be higher than 
the h%heft?) aiii fAch is ah happy life, feeing that it wants not the 
higheft: good. Ff 5^0 fuppofc ahy one (Hll more happy; yon will make 
degree^ of /i6^VjS/V/'^W innumerable; whereas I mean by the cffief 



good; that which hath no degree above it. Or, if you fuppofc any 
ohei^hj^py, it fblidws,- that he will defirc tfcc life of one who is^ 
more hdppy thiiri hinifeliF/ but the happy mah* pitfers not the life oi 
another, whateVet' it be, to hfs own. Both thefethings arc incredible 2 
either^ » that thfcrtf h fdihethihg WKicH ah happy man wiflieth for, more 
than whW he Kitfi; or, that he IJiouId'not wifli for that which is 
better than what he hifadBliF^hjbyi. ' For the \Wfer or hiorc'jJrudfcnt » 
man is, the more will he extend his views to that which is beft ; and 
deiire by all ihcikhs to obtain it. But how is he an happy man, who 
ftill defireS) or indeed ought to defire, any thing more? 

I 'will (hew you from whence proceeds this error, fin the diJiinStion of 
bappinefs). Men know not that there is but one happy life; the qua-, 
lity whereof, not the greatnefs, -conllitutes it fuch. Therefpte it is 
the fam6, thing whether it be long or fhort (kji more diffufed, or parr, 
row; difijributed in many places, and many parts, or contrad:ed in ;<ttic.i 
He that judgeth of it by number, npicafurc, or parts, deprives it of its, 
chief exfcellcncy. For in what confifts the chief excellency; of an^ 
happy life? In that it is full. The end, fuppofe, of eating and drink- 
ing is fatiety^ but one cats more, another lefs^ what>then-? they both 
arc fatisned. One man drinks more, anoth?r Icff y; what then ? they botlv 
have quenclied tHcir fhirft. One man hath lived many years^ another- 
but few; and what then; if many years made the one no happier than 
a few years did the other ? The man you call Zf/J happy, is not truly 
happy. This title admits no diminution. 

He that is irave knows no fear i 

He that is without fear ^ knows no forrow*^ 

He that knows noforrow, is happy. 

K 2 Thus 
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Thus argue the Stoics; to which ibme endeavour to reply, iayingv' 
that it is begging the queftion to affirm that a brave man knows no fior^ 
For why f fay they, will not a brave man be afraid of imminent danger t 
not to fear in fuch a cafe is the part of a madman^ and of one out of bis 
fenfes^ not of a brave man. He indeed fears ^ but in a moderate degree^ as 
it is impojible^ in fuch a caje^ to be abfolutely void of fear. Now they 
that fay this, fall again into the fame abfurdity, to take the lefs fLz%^ 
rant vices for virtues. For he that fears indeed, however feldom or ia 
a fmall degree, is not free from paflion, though not greatly troubled 
therewith. But is he not afraid of imminent danger ? Yes, I own he 
is, if they are real evils that he fears ; but if he knows them not to be 
evils, and judgeth rightly, that a bafe and vile adtion is the only evil 
he ought to fear, he will look down upon danger undauntedly, and 
defpife fuch things as the generality of people are apt to dread : or if it 
is the part of a fool or a madman not to fear evils, the wifer and aiore 
prudent a man is, the more will he be afraid of them» 

But, fay they, according to your opinion a wife man will thruft himJHF 
into danger. No; though ke will not fear danger, he will avoid it. 
Caution becomes him, though fear does not. What then ? fay they i 
Jhall be not fear deaths chains ^ fre, and other hojlile darts of malignant for^^ 
tune? No; for he knows that thefe are evils but in appearance only. 
He looks upon thefe things as the bugbears of human life. Set before 
him, captivity, ftripes, chains, want; the racking of the limbs, either 
by difeafe or violence, and what elfc of this kind you arc pleafed to 
name; he^ numbers them all in the lift of imaginary fears; to be 
dreaded only by a coward mind. 

For can you think that an evil, which we muft fometimcs fufier 
voluntarily? You afk then what is evil? To yield to thofe things 
that are commonly called evils ; to give up our liberty itfelf rather than 
endure them; even that liberty for whofe fake we ought to endure 
every thing. There is an end of liberty, if we defpife not thofe things 
that bend us to the yoke. Thefe very men would no longer doubt what 
a valiant man ought to do, if they but knew what true valour is. For, 

it 
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it is not an unadvifed rafhncfs, nor a love of danger, nor a thirft after 

terrible enterprises ; no; it is a fcience that diftingui(hes good from 

evil; it is a noble fortitudt^ that is ever diligent in felf-defencc; and 

at the fame time moft patiently endureth thofe things (/), if neceffarily 

required, that carry a falfe appearance of evil. ff^Jbaf then? if the 

fmord be brandijhed over the head of a brave man; or, iffivfi oni^jben 

another part of bis body, be pierced through ; if his bowels tumble out i 

before him ; if at intervals, to encreafe his torment, he is fmitten again 

and again, and the blood is made to flow qfrefljfrom the wounds, that are 

fcarce dry ; will you fay that infucb a cafe a man will not fear, will not 

feel pain? There is no doubt but that he feels pain, for no virtue 

deprives a man of his feeling; but yet he fears not; while with an 

invincible heart he looks down, as it were, from on high, on KiS 

pains. And do you aik, how his mind is dij^ofed atfuch a time ? why 

the fame as when they take upon them to exhort and counfel a fick 

friend. 

What is evil hurts a man, and what hurts a man makes him 
worfe; 

But pain and poverty make not a man worfe ; 
Therefore^ Pain and poverty are no evils. 

Thus, again, the Stoics. To which it is anfwered, that tie major 
propofition is falfe : for a thing may hurt a man, and yet not make him 
worfe: form and tempefi hurt the pilot, or majler ofajhip, but they make 
him not a worfe pilot. And to this fome of our Stoics reply; floim and 
tempeft really make him worfe; forafmuch as he cannot cfFeft his pur- 
pofe, nor hold on his courfe : he is not made worfe as to his fkill, but 
only as to the exertion of it. — ^To which rejoins the Peripatetic, There- 
fore pain, and poverty, and the like, make a wife man the worfe; forafmuch 
though they take not his virtue from him, they hinder the operation of it. 

And this indeed would be faying fomething, if the ftate of a pilot, 
and of a wife man, were alike in all rcfpedls. It is not in the purpofe. 
of a wife man, to effedt that infallibly which he eflayeth to do, in the 
tranfaAions of life; but it is the purpofe of a pilot to carry his (hip inta ' 
the defigned haven. The Arts are fcrvants, and ought to perform. 

what 
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what they promife; but WiCdom is a Quftref$ and gOvecoQA. Tltc 
arts adminider to life, but wUUom governs it. | think it proper thfiro^ 
fore to give a different anfwer, and a^rni, tbat neither the ikill of a 
pilot is rendered worfe hy a ftorm, nor even the adminiftcatiiMi of it. 
For w^hy ? The pilot did npt promife you a. profperous voyage, bpt 
only hifi endeavour for it^ by hi$ ikill in navigating the fhip: and fuck 
his fkill is more apparent, the more any cafual force oppofeth it. He 
that could fay, O Neptune, nunquam hanc naveni nifi redhun^ O Nep^ . 
tune, tbijlnp was always ri^bt {m)^ bath done all that was in the power 
of art to do. The tempeft dpes not hinder the work of the pilots 
though it may prevent fuccefs. What then? you will fay, does not 
fiich an accident hurt the pilots which forbids him to reach the dejigned 
haven \ whicjb renders all bis endeavours ineffe&ual; which carries JUpb. 
back, or defpoih him of bis implements? No; it hurts him not as a pilot, 
any more than as a mariner, and is fo far from hindring him, that, as 
before obfervcd, it (hews his fkill. For in a calm, as they fay, eoety 
mariner is a pilots The perfon of a pilot muft. be confidered in two 
refpeds; the one, as common with all that are aboard the fame fhip^ 
and the other as peculiar to himfelf under the character of a pilot* 
Now, the florm hurts him as a pafTenger, but not as a pilot, fie/ides, 
the art of a pilot is an external good; it is for the fervice of the whole 
crew; as th? art of the phyfician is for the good of his patients* But 
wifHom is a con>mon good, of fervice both to the wife man himftlf \ 
and to all that are converfant with him. A pilot therefore may be 
hurt, whofe promifcd fervice to others is hindered by a ftorm; but a 
wife man is not hurt by poverty, by pain, or other the like florms of 
life. For he is not prevented in all a(5lions relating to himfelf, though 
he may be in fuch as relate to others: he is always in the fphere of 
a(^ion; and then fhews himfelf greatcfV, when Fortune the more op«» 
prefTeth him; then indeed is he employed in the work of wiiUom . 
itfelf, which we before obferved to be good; and of confequence both 
to himfelf and others. 

Moreover, however he may be opprefled himfelf by cruel neceilities,, 
he is not hereby prevented from being ferviceable to others. Povertjr 

' (or.. 
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(or low condition) indeed may difqualify liim^ for want of opportu-' 
nity, from teaching what is to be done in the adminiftration of public 
affairs ; but it by n6 means hinders him from inftrudUng a man how to 
behave under the like ftrok'e of poverty. Nay, in every part of life he 
can ftill find bufinefs; fo that no fortune, no incumbrance can exclude 
the aAion of a wife nun : for he does that very thing which reftrains 
him from doing any thing amifs. He is prepared againft, and exerts 
himfelf in both conditions of life ; he moderates the good, and over- 
comes the bad; he is fo difciplined, I fay, that he can fhew forth his 
virtue, as well in profperity as adverfity; not regarding the fubjcd of 
virtue, but virtue itfclf : therefore neither poverty, nor pain, nor any 
thing eife that ufually keeps back the ignorant and unfkilful, or drives 
them headlong, can hinder the progrefs of the wife man. Do you 
think hini to be preflecl down by misfortunes ? No ; he enjoys them, 
and turns them te advantage^ Phidias could make a flatue not only of 
ivory^ but of brafs; was you to give himmarblei or fome viler ftufF, he 
would yet form as complete a ftatue as could be made of it ; fo a wife 
man will difplay himfelf, if he may, in the management of wealth ; if 
not, in poverty; in his own country, if he can, if not in banifhmcnt; 
as a general, if filch his appointment; if not, as a common foldier; 
as a found and hale man, if fuch his conflitution ; if not, as weak and 
infirm. Whatever his condition of life toay be, he will do fomething 
notable. There arc certafh ihefi who make It a trade to tame wild 
beafts, and who make fierce aninkls, that terrify us at the fight of 
them, to bear the yoke; nor arc they fatisfied with making them throw 
oflF their favagericft; they fo tatne' them, as to make them fociable: the 
keeper puts his hand into the mouth of lions^ ,and kififeth the tyger : 
the^ Mtbiopian ftroller makes the elephant ftobp u|k>n fai^ khees, or walk 
upon ropes («) : like thefe, the Wife mah hath the art of taming all 
mdA^efoFdVilsV pairi', want, ignominy, apriibn> bani£hment> and the ' 
like horrible things y, all. of which becorhe mttdattd fuffeWble, under 
the management of a wife min. " 
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A N N O T A T I O N S, &c. 

* Muretus obrcrves, that much u faid concerning thif opinion of the Stoics in Cicenl^s bookt» de 
finibusy and in the fifth of his Tu/culkf ^eftions ; but there is exunt a mod learned commentaiy, 
/^^ by dltx€auler of Aphrodijia^ a famous Peripatetic, profefTedly againll this magnificent and botftful 
jnaxim of the Stoics. 

(ii) Guftum tibi dare] Euripides. Yvj^iAth mAfULdUKS. 

(^) Quicquid interrogationum, i.e. fyllogifmorum] Whatever queftions, i, e. fyllogifnu. For 
fuch as argued fcientiflcally» as the mathematicians, (faith Muntus) laid down their premifes in an 
abfolute manner, not concerning themfelves whether their antagonifl would allow them or not ; but 
fuch as argued logically, put queftions to dieir antagonift. and ufed only fuch portions at wera 
granted them, as Socrates frequently does in Pluio. Hence thefe dialtSic fyllogifms were called 
qmfiions ; wherefore Lucian^ bantering after his manner, a certain fophiiler. who attempting to 
write an hiftory made frequent ufe of fyllogifms. faith ir i^'xjf yiif yif kv^uf if tn t^a^tn 9cp/a/^' /|» 

/irapTi cyji^ATt tf'wmpi^TWTa J(tS t> TfO3//Li/0r. 

{c) Cicero calls thefe fyllogifms, brevia et confeflaria Stoicorum, fie briefs and cmrMarUs •/ ih^ 
Stoics, 

{d) This word was firft reftored by Lifjiut^ Eled. L i6. it being commonly read laodant . i ■ — 
Ladas was the famous running footman of Alexander. His name became proverbial, Lada pcnii* 
jcior. £rafm. 9. 8. 91. — Pauper locupletem optare podagram 

Ne dubitet Ladas Juv. 13. 96. 
Would ftar^itsg Ladas, had be time to ebmfe^ 
And nuere net frantic , the rich gout refufe f 
(#) Volfca de gente Camilla Virg. 7. 803. Seealfo Virg. ». 535, 569. 

(f) Apyrinavel Apyrenai^ Flin. 13. 19. as a thing is faid to be Jt7s/ct» wit bout feet, ndtbecaoie 
it hath no feet, but only fuch as are remarkably fmall. 

\^(\ S(//A^p7)i <r*Aff T^ TiAM Ar/pii/ Jt«j fiAAn Kvyfif^ VL v. 237. 

Not vain the nueakeft if their force unites Pope. 
2/[/»«p«TctA«/ct 0'«aA7*fvr<t^r<po7if. Soph. 
Small iuclination lulls old age tofieef* 
(A) SecEp. 7J. 

(i) Beatnm. fed non beatiffimum; haffj, but not mo(k happy; and herein, fays Lifjlmt^ 
differ from the Stoic. 

(i) Quicunque fuerunt fapientes. pares erunt et sequales. All men trufy nvife are alike 
£p. 74. Summum bonum nee infringitur, nee angetur. The chief go§d is sstither dimsmjbed 
increafedt Sec. Stobse. UoLrra, row siAiiv xii siyA^h tfr/fct Ti\ti09 tifAs^K, r. A. Evety g§td 
nsiije man is perfe3 ; becasife be is dejlitnte of no virtm ; and therefore the good art akogttker aUi 
ethtutjft bapfj. Landaudaque Telle 

Sit iatis et nnnqaam fuccefla crefdt honeftum. Cat9 of* Lncam. 

If troth and J uf ice 'with nprigbtnefs dnmU, 

And hmufty eonfifts in mtaning nfnUi 

If right be indepessdent effnccefs. 

And confuefi castssot make it more or lefs* Rowe. 
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(/) This principle is xnoft admirably exemplified in the feigned hiflory and chara^r of Sir Cbarlu 
Crandi/on, by my late friend Mr. RicbarJ/on, 

— — — 'Tis not the appetite 
Of things that carry horror» moke&men valiant. 
But patient bearing of affli^ons. 
That are neceilitated.-— — Af/Vr^/^. Ad i. Sc. 5. 
(«) Sic in Telete; KAKoi to t« KvCi^rnTn, AAA* 5r yt, S noan<top, tp-3'Hr. x. t. A. Sa a good 
man may addrrfs Fortune y faying. Do as you will, yon ihall ftUl find that I am a man» and not a poU 
troon. Senec. ad Marc. c. 6. ncc gubematoris quidem artem, tranquiilum mare, et obfequen^ 
ventas oitendit, adverfi aliquid occorrat oportet,^ quod animum probet ; A pilot cannot dijplay his art 
in a calm and favonrabU nxiind', be muft he tried by a fiorm, which may be fb violent as to overcome 
his art, without any detriment to his chaniidlcr, as a pilot. 

(ff) The Emperor G alba octf/ advanced into places of trnft, before the age appointed hy la*w ; during 
hispnetorjhip, amongfi the foletmuties and f ports called Floralia, he introduced a neiv hind of enter tat 4- 
men/, «wbich was elephants isfiUkingupon the rope, Sueton. in Galba, c. 6. 



EPISTLE LXXXVI. 

On the Luxury of the Times ; and of Hufbandry with regard ta ths 

Olive and Vine. 

1 WRITE this, Ludlius^ from the famous villa of Scipio Africa^ 
nus (tf), having firft paid my devotions to his memory at the altar {b)\ 
which I take to be the fepulchre of that gi:eat man (r). Nor did I in 
the leaft doubt but that his foul returned to heaven, from whence it 
came; not becaufe he was the leader of great armies, (for this is no 
more than what was done by the furious CambyfeSy and who was fome- 
timcs in his rage fuccefsful) but for his excellent moderation and piety, 
which were more admirably confpicuous when he left his country, than 
when he defended it. Either Scipio muft be deprived of Rome, or Rome 
of liberty (^). / would by no means, £iys he, derogate our laws or civs'l 
injlitutes. Let every citizen have an equal right ; enjoy without me, O my 
country, the good turn I have done you \ I have Jfeen the caufe of ycur 
liberty ; and wiH give you a proof of it myfclf*, I leave you, fnce I am 
greater than is expedient for fisch an equality to be prefervd, as IJincerely 
wijh you to enjoy. How is it pofliblc for me not to admire fuch great- 
Vol. IL L nc(i. 
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ftefs oF fotil ? ITc departed into voluntafy banifliment, and diibur-- 
thened the city of their apprehenfions on his account; for things were 
come to that pafs, that cither liberty muft injure Scipio^ or Scipio liberty* 
Neither of which was to be done; he therefore gave place to the laws, 
and retired to Linicriium^ as w^illing to afcribe the banifliment of him- 
felf, as of HiximibaU to the commonwealth. 

I found this his villa built of fquare ftonc, and a wood enclofed with 
a wall; a turret on each fide of the front, by way of bulwark; a large 
refervoir under the buildings and green walks, fufficient to fupply ^th 
water a whole army ; a bath narrow and fomcwhat dark after the antient 
cuftom; for our anceftors thought it could not be warm enough, unlefs 
it was clofe. 

tr 

It was therefore a great pleafure to me to refledt upon the cuftom 
and manners of Scipio compared with our own. In this little nook 
was that great man (the dread of Carthage^ and to whom Kome was 
indebted for having once taken it) ufed to bathe his body, when fatigued 
with ruftic labours. For he daily -excrcifed himfelf in hufbandry, and 
tilled the ground with his own hands, as was cuftomary among our 
forefathers. Under this low and fordid roof ftood Scipio. He dif^ 
dained not to tr^d To vile and mean a iloDr. But who is there in our 
time that would condefcend to bathe in like manner? A man thioke 
himielf poor and mean, unlefs the walls are decorated with large and 
precious emboflments (f); unlefs Alexandrian marble {f^ is pointed 
and inlaid with Numtdian rough-caft; unlefe a rich and curioufly varie^ 
gated plaiftering be fpread upon them in piiSturefque (/>); unlefs the 
roof is covered with glafs-work (/), unlefs the Thajian ftone, once 
reckoned a fcarce and rare ornament even in fome temples, now com- 
pafs about our ponds ; where we bathe our bodies, when enfeebled {Jk) 
with much fwcating at fome trifling fport ; in (hort, unlefs the water 
is conveyed through a filver fpout (/). I am fpeaking as yet of com* 
rnon ftoves; but what (hall I fay when I come to fpeak of the baths of 
our frecd-men ? What noble ftatues ! what vail pillars fupporting^ 
nothing; but placed there for mcr^ ornament, and the vain oftentation 
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in a bath. Poor man! fay they, he knew not bow to live ! He wafhed 
not himfelf in clarified water, but was content with fuch as was thick^ 
and oftentimes, after a great fliower, muddy. Nor did he care whether 
he fo bathed or no ; for he came not to wafli away ointment and per- 
fume, but fweat. And what do you think fome of our young gentle- 
men will fiiy ? why that they foould not have envied Scipio; for be tndf 
lived in banipmcnt who bad no tajle in bathing. Nay, to tell you the 
truth, we did not ufc to bathe daily. For, as they fay, who have 
written on tlie antient cuftoms of the city, they daily indeed waihed 
their legs and arms which were made dirty by toil and labour, but they 
never waflled the whole bbcly above once in nine days. No doubt but 
that hereupon fome one will (diy ^furely our ancejlors mujl have been great 
Jlovcns. But if they fmclled of any thing, it was of military duty,* hard 
labour, and minlinefs. For my part I think men are more nafty, and 
fmell worfe, fmce the invention of thefe fine and clean baths. For 
what fays Horace in his defcription of an infamous young fpark, that 
was remarkable for his delicacy ? 

Paftillos RufiUus olet — Rufillus^myfi- of the waJl^balL 
Take now fome RufiUus ^ and fmell him: he ftinks worfc than a gont^ or 
like that Gorgonius^ whom Horace in the fame verfc fcts in oppofition to 
Rtifillusy {Gorgonius hircum) — A man ufeth not ointment enough now*- 
a-days, unlefs he be perfumed twice or thrice every day, left it ihonld 
foak into his fkin, and be loft: nay more, they glory in the fmell as if 
it was natural. 

If what I have faid, Luci/ius, feems too fevcre, you will pleafe to 
impute it to the villa from whence I am writing; where I have learned 
from J£.gialus^ a moft excellent hufband, and who is now in pofleffion 
of this farm, that a (hrub, be it ever fo old, may be tranfplanted. This 
is neceffary, I think, for us old men to learn, fince there is fcarcc any 
one of us, but who is planting olive-grounds for the ufc of others. 
I have feen JEgialus in autumn tranfplant trees of three or four years 
growth ; fo that a tree fhall give fliade to you, which otherwife 

Tarda vcnit, feris fadura nepotibus umbram, ii. 57. 

T! be plant which Jl^ots from fced^ afullen tree^ 

At leifure grows, for late pofierity. Dry den. 

As 
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As our Virgil faith in the 'Georgics^ who, by the way, was more con- 
cerned to fpcak what was elegant than what was ftriftly true; and 
ftudied more to delight the reader than inftruS the hufbandman : for to 
pafs by other things, I fhall only take notice of one, which I am this 
day convinced deferves reprehenfion : 

Vere fabis fatio eft; tunc te quoque, medica, putres 
Accipiunt fulci; et milio vcnit annua cura. G. i. 216. 
Sow beans and chver in a rotten foil ^ 
And millet y ri^ng from your annual toil . Dryden. 
Now whether thefe things are to be fet or fown at the fame time of the 
year, or whether the fpring time may be tht more proper (^), you may 
judge from hence ; it is now about the latter-end of June, and this very 
day did I fee men gathering in their beans, and fowing millet. ( ^J 

But to return to the olive trees. I have feen them tranfplanted two 
different ways ; Mgialus^ having cut off* the branches around the trunks 
of the great trees, fo as to reduce them to about a foot in length, hath 
tranfplanted the remainder; having alfo pared the roots, leaving only 
the head from whence they fprung ; and then encompafjing this with ^ 
dung, he fet it in a trench fufficiently deep, and not only heaped the 
tsarth upon it, but trod and prciTed it down; affirming that nothing 
could be more effedtual than thus ramming it clofe, as it excludes both 
the cold and wind: it is likewife hereby kept fteady, as it permits the 
growing roots to burgeon and faften in the earth, which otherwife 
being tender and having but flight hold, every breath of wind would 
be apt to tear it up. But before he covers it in, he fcrapes the bottom 
of the trunk, becaufe from every part fo bared, the new roots (hoot 
more eafily. But you muft obferve that the trunk above ground ought 
not to exceed above, three or four feet; for it will befoon clothed from 
the bottom ; and not have any part of it fcorched or dried, as we fee 
them in fome of our old olive-yards. Another way of managing olive- 
trees was this : they cut off fome of the larger branches, that are 
ftrongeft, yet fuch whofe bark was not yet harden *d, but foft as they 
generally are in young trees, and then fet them as before dcfcribed. 
Thefe indeed are flow of growth, but when once they are come a little 
forward, and have taken root, they arc fair and pleafa^t, 

I have 
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I have often feen an old vine tranfplanted. They bind up as well as^ 
they can the fmall ftrings and threads that are about the root, and theiir 
fpreading the vine more freely under ground, they cover it fo, that roots 
may fprout from the fteni itfclf. And I have feen them not only thus 
fet in February y but by that time March is over, clinging to and twift- 
ing about elms they never knew before* Now aU thefe trees, which 
are of a larger ftem, are bed water'd, he fays, with ciftern water : if fb, 
we have, at any time, rain at our command. I think it not propter to 
give you any further inftrudtions, left as Mgialus hath made mie his 
rival, I fliould make you mine.* 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) SceEp. 51. (N. i.) 

{J?) Manibus ejus, bis fpirit or ginius, ct ara; which others, with Lip/Ius, read area, tjjg chejh 
containing bis ajbts ; on account of his being of the Cornelian fainlly. Plin. 1. 1. In gcnte Cornelia 
nemo ante Syllam Diflatorem traditur crematus, idque voluifle, verltum talionem, /Vuto C. Maiii / - 
cadavere. In fht QomtWzn famij, no one is fat d to hafu htin btirnetl, before SyKa tkr DUlAiair, 
Avho appointed tbis for fliMr of retaiiation^ bavittg before dug up ^ amd exp^fed the b^dy of C* M:mos. 

(r) Why Semea fhould make any doubt of it, arifes from its being faid by ibme, that ^cipim di^dL 
and was burnt at Kome^ by others at Linternum, Ltv. 38. Africanum alii Roma:^ alii Lintumi 
/. : et mortuum et fepulr^m tradunt. Utrobique monumenra oftendunturec ftatux; bis m ^ nn me nr rmhi 
Jfafaes ^were/biivn at both places* 

\d') Many are the various readings here as ufual; but they all tend to the fame pQrpoie» vis*. 
that it feemed as if ho/ofjiia, equity, could not be maintained at Rome, while Scipio, by re^on of 
his great a6Uon8» and noble fpirit, was fo adored by the people, that they would not prmit Wm to 
anfwer for himfelf upon the accufations of the Tribunes againU him. 
(e) Pretiofis orbibus. So yu*v, 11, 173. Lacedaemonium->orbem. 

("fj There w:re nuny forts of marble brought from AUxaudria and Egypt i as the black LucsdUum 
brought to Rome by Lucullus ; the fpotted Ophites ; and the red Porphyry ; or perhaps it may be a 
particular fort of marble called the Alexandrine., 
{g) Vid. Sidon. Epift. ii. a» Piin. xxxv. i.. 
{b) In Mofaic work* 
(1) Statiud Effulgent earners vario fafligia vitro. 

Tbe cielings Jhine ivitb ^variegated glafs. 
{k) Corpora eyinanita] Epift* io8. Decoqaere corpora^ et fudoribns txinanirt.**^. '^'^fm^ 
encfaniata, 

{J) Argentca Epiftomia; the cocbs, through which the water was conveyed into thcbaihf.. 
^//i//;//— — in balneo Etrofco. 

l^il ibi plebeiam nufquam Tcmefxa notalMs 
^a, fed argento fielix propellitur nnda, 
Argento^ne cadit, labrifque nitentibus inilat. 
Nothing ivas vulgar ; nothing Jeen of brafs\ 
Through fiher pipes the happy mmtert peefu 
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am ready to prove, that not one of them is falie ; nor Indeed £o extraor-* 
dinary, as it appears at firft fight; and this, when you pleafe;. nay 

whether you are pleafed or no. In the mean while let me inform 

you of what I have learned from this journey : what abundance oF 
fuperfluous things we make ufe of, and which we might moft judi- 
cioufly throw afide, fincethey are fuch, that if neceflity fhould at any 
time deprive us of them„ wc fliould not be fenfible of the lofs. 

With no more fervants than one carriage could hold, and no mannec 
of luggage, not the leaft thing but what was on our backs, have my^ 
friend Maximus {b) and I fpent two moft agreeable day^. A mattcefs 
lies upon the ground, and I upon the mattrefs. Of two cloaks, ontf 
ferves for an under- blanket, the other for a coverlid. Our repafl was 
fuch, that nothing could be fpared from it, nor did it take up much 
time in drefling (r). I am fatisfied with a few dried figs and dates.. 
When I have any bread, the figs fervc me for a dainty difh ; when f 
have no breads they fupply its place {d). They make me fancy it to. 
be New-year's day (^) ; which I endeavour to render aufpicious and 
happy, by harbouring good thoughts, and keeping up a greatnefs of 
foul; which is never greater, than, when it hath withdrawn iticlf from, 
all external things; and hath obtained for itfelf peace,, by fearing 
nothing,^ and wealth by coveting nothing. The vehicle I ride in is 
plain and of the country-fafhion.. The mules fhew they are alive only 
by their walking (jT). The muleteer is without fhoes, but not becaufe. 
the weather is warm. And indeed I can fcarce prevail upon myfelf to 
fubmit to the being thought the owner of fo mean a carriage. I have 
not as yet thrown off that perverfe bafhfulnefs, which is afliamed of 
doing what is right.. For as often as I fall into company with any one 
who has a more fplendid equipage, I cannot help blufhing againft my 
will; which is a mani&fl fign, that thofe things which I approve and 
commend, have not as yet got a fure ahd fteady hold ♦• He that is 
afhamed of a mean chariot, would be proud and vain of a rich one. I, 
have made but a fmall progrefs in philofophy, fince I dare not openly 
profefs frugality, and am under a concern at the opinion of every one 
that paffQth by. Whereas we ought to exclaim againft the opinions of 
4 the 
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the whole world, faying, " ye play the fool; ye are mifkkcn; ye doat 
** on vanities ; ye efteem no man for what he can call his own; when 
*' ye come to confider patrimony, ye are moft diligent reckoners; and 
•* rate every one according to their abilities, that ye may know where 
*• to lend, and where to give: for this alfo ye fet down in the account: 
** fuch a one hath large pofTeilions, but he is greatly in debt; and 
^* fuch a one indeed has a very fine houfe, but he purchafed it with 
*' other people's money : you will not eafily find any one, who (hews 
*^ fo fplendid a retinue; but he does not pay his debts; was he to 
*' fatisfy every creditor, he would not be worth a penny." 

Now this is what ye ought to do with regard to other things; to 
e^tamine what a man poflefTeth, that he can properly call his own. 
You think fuch a one rich, becaufe he carries a load of plate with him, 
when he travels ; becaufe he hath a landed property in many provinces ; 
becaufe he hath a large rent-roll {g)-, or becaufe he is the landlord of 
fo much ground in the fuburbs, as would almoft be envied in the 
defer ts of Apulia. And after all, he is but a poor man. Why fo? 
becaufe he is in debt. What then, do ye fay, does he owe ? Why, 
all that he has ; unlefs you think it makes a difference whether a man 
borrows from his neighbour, or from Fortune. What avails it, that 
his mules are fo fleek and fat, and all of one colour ? or that his cha- 
riot is finely carved ? 

-— Inflrati oftro alipedes, pidifque tapetis. 
Aurca pedoribus demiffa monilia pendent; 
Tedti auro fulvum mandunt fub dentibus aurum I 
Hbefteeds caparifond with purple Jiand^ 
With golden trappings ^ curious to behold i " 
And champ betwixt their teeth thefoamng gold. Dryden. 
Thefe things make not the owner a better man, nor his mules more 
ierviceable. 

• * * 

Marcus Cato, the Cenfor, (whofe birth was truly of as great advan- 
tage to the Roman people, as that of Scipia ; for as the one waged war 
againft our profefled enemies, the other fet himfelf to oppofe the depra- 

Vol. IL M vity 
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pravity of our morals) Cato, I fay, generally rode lipon a geldings 
with his bags {6) acrofs, to carry fuch things as were neceilary. O* 
how glad fhould I have been to have feen him meet in the way onc.oF 
our foppifli cavaliers (r) with running footmen and his blacks {i)p 
driving a cloud of dufl before him! Undoubtedly fuch. a one would 
appear more fpruce and better attended than Cato; though at the fame 
time amidft this fplendid equipage he greatly doubts whether he ihall 
not let himfelf out to engage with men or beafis at the public Jbews (/). 
But how did it redound to the honour of that age, that a General, who 
had triumphed, had been Cenfor, nay (what is above all) that a Cata 
fhould be contented with a iingle horfe, and indeed fcarce that, for 
the Wgs on either fide took up part of it ? And would you not then 
prefer this one ftrong gelding, which Cato deigned to carry 2016. rub 
dpwQ with his own hands, to dll thofe plump eafy pads,. Spaniih gen- 
nets {m\ and ambling nags, that are of little other fervice than 
for iQi^re fhewf But I find I ihould not know when to end this fub-> 
je^, unlefs I refblved with myfelf fo to do; and (hall therefore fay iia 
more of theie things, which no doubt he forefaw woold prove yxSt 
w^t they now are, who £rfl called them, impedimenta,, ^^ltfs incam-- 
brariQes. 



\ will now lay before you, LucUius^ a few more queftions, as maia«- 
tained by our fedl, in relation to the fufficiency of virtue,, to render l^ 
happy. What is good ia itfclf makes men good; as, what is truly good 
in mufic, makqsL a man a good mafician« Cafual things make not a 
good man^ therefore they cannot be reckoned good. Now in anfwcr 
to this the Peripatetics £iy, that our firfi proportion is faife; forafmucb 
cs that 'which is good, does not alwcys nufke men good. There isfomething 
good in mi^ftc^. as thejktt, the harp, or other inftrvments adapted to accom^ 
pany, the xcke^ Imt none of tieje things accompJiJb a mu/ician^ Where^ 
unto we reply, you do not rightly under/land the queftion, widiKgardl 
to what we fuppofe good in mufic, for we call not that good in mufic 
which helpeth^ or inArudeth, but what completes,, the mvfician^ 
whereas you i;gafider x&nly the inftrumcnts belonging to the profcflioiv 
and «u>t the pm&dSioa itfclt Now whatever is good in the art of 

mufic 
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mufic itfclf, it is that which maketh a good mufician. But I will 
eodeavaur to make this plainer.' That which is good m the art of 
mufic, is faid to be fo in two rcfpciSks; the one as promoting the efFedt, 
the other as affifting the art of the mufician . Now the inftrurAenti 
fuch as the flute, the harp, the organ, belong to the effedt, and not t6 
the art itfelf. For without thefe a man may be well ikilled in mufic, 
though without them he cannot difplay his powers. But good is not 
alike twofold in man; for good both of the rtian and of life is ftill the 
fame good. What may befall the moft contemptible and vileft of man- 
kind is not good; but riches may fall to the fhare of a bawd, or a 
prize-fighterj riches therefore in themfelves are not good. 

Again, the Peripatetics lay, our propqfition is falfe : for in Grammar^ 
and in the art of pbj[fic of of government ^ we fee that good befalktb even 
tbofe of the l(meji rank. Be it fo, thefe arts^ pfofefs not any gitatnefs of 
mind; they rife not above the common pitch; they difdaiil not cafual 
things ; whereas Virtue i^ifeth a man oii high ; and even exalts him 
above all that is dear to mortalk ; neither anxioufly defiring thofe things 
that are called good, nor dreadirig fhofe thihgs that are called evils. 
Cbelidon^ one q{ Cleopatra s eunuchs {n)y poflfeffed a large effete. And 
it is not long fince one Nat alts (d), a man no leib wicfked than abo- 
minably foul-mouAed, was heir to man)^, and Ifcfb riiany heiw. What 
then, (hall we iay that nioney made him pure, ahd* not ratfifer that he 
polluted money? which fo falls upon fome^ as a piecc^f filVer thrown 
into the conmion fhore; 

Virtue is feated far above thefe things ; i[he reckons them n<it among 
her treafures; but rates e^^ty thing as herfelf is' r^ted^ according to its 
real worth; not judging any of thefe things gobdj ^^ they how or 
vAikn thcyi'will; whereas phyfic and politics bknd thelethings toge- 
ther; and forbid not their profeiTors the purfuit of them. H^ that is 
not a good man^ may yet be ar phyfician, a . pilot or a Grammarian^ as 
ynSHi indeed as* a cook,' You iwill* not rank hk^ ^mon£[; others, who 



hath fonoe quality which Others * have ntot (^). Whalf any niafihath it) 
poiTeffion, fuch is the man. The exchequer is rich according to what 

Ma it 
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it has ; yet all that it hath is but adventitious : no one fcts any price 
upon a full bag, but upon what is contained therein. The fame hap- 
pens to the owner of a large eftate : it is ftill but an acccffion or appen* 
dix to the man. Why then is a wife man great? Becaufe he hath a 
great foul; and not on the account of any external things. It is 

therefore true, that what may befall even the moft contemptible of 
men, is not to be called good. Accordingly I will not allow freedom 
from pain and forrow a good things fince this is no more than what a 
grafshopper or a^ gnat may enjoy. Nor will I affirm that reft, and 
having nothing to trouble us, are good, fince what can be more Free 
from trouble than a worm ? Do you afk then what it is that confUtutes 
a wife man? The fame that conftitutes a GoJ{q); you muft grant 
him fomething divine, heavenly and truly noble. Good falls not to. 
every one's fhare, nor is indifferent to every pofleflbr. Obfcrve, 

Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quod quxque reculat.. 
Hic.fegetes, illic veniunt felicius nvx; 
Arborci foetus alibi 1 atque injufTa virefcunt 
Gramina> nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores 
India mittit ebur, moUes fua tura fabaei? 
At Chalybes nudi ferrum.— 

^be culture fuiting to tbefeveral kinds 

Of feeds and plants I and what will thrive^ and rije^ 

And what the genius of each foil denies i. 

This ground with Bacchus^, that with Ceres fuits-^ 

Another loads the tree with happy fruit si 

A fourth with grafs^ unbidden ^ decks the ground z 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow faffron crown dz 

India black ebon^ and white ivory bears^ 

And foft Idume weeps her od'rous tears. — Dryden^ 

Now thefe wares are diftributed in different countries, that men might 
be conftrained to traffick ; as one wants what another enjoys. The chief 
good bath alfa its proper feat. It fpringeth not where ivory or iron is 
found. Would you know its fituation ? It is in the mind. Unleft 
this be pure and holy, it is not £t for the refidence of God (r).» 

Good 
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Good Cometh not of evil : riches fpring from covetoufnefs : riches 
therefore are not good. But fome one will fay. It is not true that good 
Cometh not of evil \ for money is got by theft or facrilege. Hoivever bad 
then theft orfacrilege may be^ it is therefore bad only as it doth more evil 
than good I for it procureth gain, though it be with fear^ anxiety, and 
torment both of body and mind. Whoever faith this, muft admit, that as 
facrilege is bad, becaufc it doth many bad things; folikewife it is good, 
becaufe it doth fome good: but can there be. a more monftrous opinion^ 
than to rank facrilege or theft, or adultery, among good things? cer- 
tainly not : yet how many are there who are not afliamed of theft, apd 
even glory in adultery ? for fmall facrileges are feverely punifhed, while 
great procure a triumph (j),^ Add moreover, that if in any wife facri- 
lege be good, it muft ialfo be a fit and commendable iidtion, for it is a 
man's own ad and deed: but furely this isr what no mortal can* admit; 
therefore I conclude that good cannot ceme of evil;, for if, as you fay, 
iacrilege is only on this account evil, becaufe it bringeth much evil; 
if you remit the punifhment, and promife fecurity, it will be altogether 
good. By no means: for the greateft punifhment of evil deeds lies in 
the deeds themfelves. You err, I fay, if you put them off to the execu- 
tioner or tfie jailer. They are punifhed immediately, as fbon as, they 
are done; nay, while they are doing. Good theiefore fpringeth not 
from evil, any more than a fig from an olive-tree. Eveiy leaf and 
fruit anfwers its own feed : that which, is good cannot degenerate : as 
what is fit and honourable cannot rife from what is wrong and vile; fb 
neither can good fpring from evil: for fit and good is the fame thing (/). 

Some of the Stoics anfwer this as follows^ Suppofe money to be good 
in itfelf come how it will', it follows not that it bath facrilege in it, though 
it be taken by facrilege : as thus, in the fame urn are both gold and a viper ; 
if you take the gold from the urn, it follows not that the urn giveth gold, 
becaufe it hath a viper*, but it giveth gold, though it alfo contains a viper. 
In Kke manner f gain cometh from facrilege^ not as facrilege is vile and 
wicked, but as gain attends it ; as in the urn, the viper is a bad thing, nofi 
the gold, which lies with the viper ; fo in facrilege, the heinoufnefs of tb6 
fa& is bad, but not the gain. To which it is replied, the cafes are by 

no 
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no means fimllar; for in the one, I can take the gold withimt the 
viper; but in the other, I cannot nuke gain, without cocamittiRg &cri^ 
lege : this gain is not added to» but mixed and blended with^ the g}MilM^ 

Again, t^, in order to pur chafe a thing we fall into many tviU^ tJbaf 
thing cannot be good-, but in the purfuit of riches we fall int^ many- ewis^ 
therefore riches are not good. But this proportion it is faid, hath a 
twofold meaning ; the one is, that in purfuit of rich<» wc- run into 
many evils; but fo we do even in the purfuit of virtue i as fame in maimg 
a voyage, in order to get knowledge, have filtered Jhipwreci or been takem 
prifbners. Another meaning is, that thing whereby we fall into mifchi^ 
cannot be good But it will not follow from this propofition, that m 
purfuit of riches and pleafures we mufl neceffarily fall into miichief ^ 
or, that, if by riches we fall into evils, therefore riches are not only 
not good but bad ; whereas ye only fay they are not good. Moreover ii 
is faid, ye cannot but grant that riches have fome ufe\ ye reckon thxm 
among the advantages of life («), but by the fame way of reafoning, they 
will not be even an advantage, fince many inconveniencies flow fccun 
them. To this again fome make anfwer, ye art mifiaken if ye impute mrn 
inconveniencies to riches \ they hurt no one. Every one is hurt or ^refu^ 
diced, either by their own folly or the wickednefs of others \ jtifl as afwfnrd 
kills no one of itfelf, but is the inflrument in the hand of him that killeth. 
Riches therefore of themfelves do not hurt a man, though they may prov€ 
the caufe of his being hurt. 

Fofidonius, I think, argues better, who faith that. Riches are the 
caufe of evil, not becaufe they do any thing of themfelves, but becaufe they 
invite others thereto (x). For the efficient caufe, which muft necef&rily 
and immediately do hurt, is one thing, and the precedent caufe another : 
Now riches have in them the precedent caufe : they puff up the n)iiid» 
they contract envy, and fo far alienate the mind, that the fame of beiag 
rich, however it may hurt, delights us. But good things ought to be 
free from all manner of blame: they are pure; they corrupt not the 
mind, nor diflurb it ; they raife indeed and dilate it, but without puf« 
fing it up. Things that are good, create confidence, but riches bold-^ 
4 ne&j 
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licfs } the former caufe a grcatnefs of foul, but riches infolencc. Now 
infolencc is nothing elfe but the falfe appearance of fuch greatnefs. 

From hence then you will fay, it is plain that riches are not only not 
good^ but eviL They would indeed be evil, if of themfelvcs they were 
hurtful; if, as 1 faid, they had in them the efficient caufe; but they 
have the precedent caufe, and fuch indeed as not only incites, but 
forcibly attraAs the minds of men ; forafmuch as they make a certain 
ihew of goodnefs very probable and credible to many. And even Virtue 
hath a precedent caufe that induceth envy ; for many are envied on 
account of wifdom, and many on account of juftice; but then it hath 
not this caufe in itfelf, nor the likelihood of it ; for, on the contrary, 
it is mwc likely that the form, which Virtue fets before the minds of 
men, fhould incite love and admiration* 

Po/idonius faith, the queftion ought to l)e thus ftated : Such things as 
give neither magnanimity, nor eonfdmce, norjecurity to the mind, are net 
gw>d', but riches, health and the like, have not this effedt, therefore 
they are not good. And this argument he further amplifieth in this 
manner : fuch things as give not magnanimity , nor confidence nor fecurity 
to the mind, but on the contrary create infolence, haughtinefs, and arrogance, 
are evil : but by cafual things we are drauon into thefe vices, therefore 
jcafual things are not good. For the fame reafon it is faid, that fuch 
things are not even convenient. But the condition of things convenient 
and of things gixid, is not the fame. A thing is convenient that hath 
more profit than difadvantage; btft good ought to be entirely fo, and 
pure in all refpedts. For that is not good which profits, but which 
only profits. Vl^hcreforc what is convenient may belong to brute ani- 
mals, to imperfeft men, and to fools. And therefore annoyance may 
be mixed thert with; but it is called convenient, being eftimated by its 
greater -part; whereas good belongefh to the wife man alone, and ought 
t& Be 'rnViblate. 

• Beof gdod'tdtiragCr-Lt/r/TrW, I fhall ftatt but one difficulty more, 
i&ough**l'riiurf Own' it is an Herculean one, not very eafy to be deter- 
mined. 



» 
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mined. Good cometb not of evil i but from many poverties {or the poverty 
of many) are riches derived-^ therefore riches are not good. The Stoics 
acknowledge not the queftion as thus ftated; the Peripatetics both 
form it in this manner, and likewife folve it. But Pofdonius faith^ 
that this fophirra, which tuns through all the fchools of the logicians, 
is thus refuted by Antipater. Poverty is fold to befucbj not from pofi^ 
tion (^), but from fubtraiiiont or, as the antients exprefs it, by depri^ 
vat ion: the Greeks fay, viftrJ ^T^nvii i it is called fuch^ not from what it 
hatby but from what it bath not. As from many vacuums nothing can ke 
filled \ many things ^ not many wants, make riches. For poverty is gene- 
rally mifunderftood« That is not poverty which poflefTeth a few things, 
but that which poiTefleth not many. I could exprefs what I mean was 
there any Latin word to anfwer the Greek «*7vpi« (2;); by which jiMt^ 
pater affigncth poverty. But for my own part, I cannot fee that po- 
verty is any thing elfe but the pojfejjion of little. However no more at 
prefeat; we ihall conclude this matter when we have full leifure to 
confider what is eflential to riches, and what to poverty ; when we ihall 
alfo confider whether it be not better to alleviate poverty, and take 
fupercilioufnefs from riches, than to difpute about words, as if we were 
£xedin our judgment concerning things. 

Let us fuppofe ourfelves called to a public alTembly; a law is pro- 
pounded for abolifhing riches. Now ihall we either perfuade or dif- 
fuade, from the foregoing queftions ? Shall we by thcfe puzzling 
deductions caufe the Roman people again to wi(h for and admire pover^^ 
the fource and foundation of their empire? to dread the confequences 
of their immenfe wealth ? and to refledt upon their having gained it all 
from conquered nations ? That from hence, ambition, bribery, and 
tumults have crept into the moft holy and temperate of all cities? that 
they make too fplendid and luxurious a fhew of the ipoils of nations ? 
that it is more eafy for all nations to retake that from one people, which 
one people at different times have took from them? It is better to per« 
fuade them of thefe things, and teach them to conquer their affeftions 
rather than pretend to exterminate them entirely by dint of argument. 
If it be in our power let us fpeak more boldly; if not, at leaft more 
^eely and openly. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{a) A paradox, what isftrangi but true. Cleanthei, wttfeW^tn fdf i 'Wdu^htyn. i have fir 
emu/ement, feyt Cicero (Prcf. Parad.) digefttdintt commnflaees tbofe ttfict^ 'whith the Stoics, even m 
their literary retirement, and in their /chools, find dijpeuk te freve. Such tefics they tbemfelvci term 
paradoxes, en account of their fingularity and dijagreememt with the general /enfe of mankind. Lipf. 

Manud. iii. 2. 

{h) Ca/onius Maximus, a particular and faithfal friend, for which he furred, as mentioned by 

Tacitus, (Annal. 15) and Martial, (1. j* 43) from whom Ukewife we Isani that he was of confalar 

dignity. 

Maximns ille tuns, Ovidi, Cxfonius hie eft 

CuJQs adhuc vultum vivida cera tenet. 
Hunc Nero damnavit, fed tu damnare Neronem 

Aufas es, et profugi, non tua, fata feqai. 
.^uora per Scylls magnus comes exfulis ifti 

Qui modo nolueras confulis ire comes. 
Si vidkura meis mandantur nomina chartis 

Et fas eft cineri me fuperefie mco ; 
Audiet hsec praefens venturaque turba, fulfle 
Illi te, Senecac quod fuit ille tuo. 
lb. £p* 44* Facundi Senecxpotens amicus, 

Caro proximus, aut prior Sereno, 
Hie eft maximus ille quern frequenti 
Felix litera pagina faluut, &c. 
(f) Non magis hora paratum fuit] Murctus knew not what to make of this expreffion, and as he 
found it in one of his books , (ine magis hira, he conjectures, fine magiro, luitbont a cooik, ufing 
the Greek word /xx^^nfy, for a cook, becaufe Greek cooks were then as fafliionable among the 
Romans, as French cooks among the EngJiJh, 

{d) Plin. XV. 21. Ficus panis fimul et obfonii vicem ficcatse implent ; utpotecum Cato cibarta 
ruris opcrariis jufta ceu lege farciens, minui jubeat per fici maturitatcm. Cato de re ruft* c. 56. 
Familix cibaria, u'bi vineam foderc cajperint, panis pondo v. ufque ade6 dum ficus effe oeperint. 
Deinceps ad pondo iv. rediio. C^to Jhortened the alUwance of head in his family one fifth atfoon as 
figs twere iefeafon, 

(#) It was cuftomary to mak^ a prcfcnt of, and to eat figs 00 New Year's Day, by way of good 
luck the enfuing year. 

()uid vult palma fibi rngofaque carica, dixi, 

Et data fubniveo condita mella cado ? 
Omen, ait, caufaeft ut res fapor ille fequator 

Et peragat cseptum dulcis ut annus iter. Ov. Faft. i. 
What mean theje dates and 'wrinkled figs , \ faid« 
And, in lAjhite *uejffils, honey neiAf/y made ? 
That with like reliih things, faid he, may go. 
And the whole year with equal fweetnefs flow« 
Vol. n. ' N (f) Mulie 
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f/J Mute vivere fe ambalando teftantur ; i. e. vix viv»,/carci mlive, u letn men lit (aid to he^ 

mail vivi, and vix vivere. So Lucntius. 

— Vivere non quit prs made.— 
And Ovid — Macie quae male viva fua ell. 
So contrary to tho(e mules mentioned aftenvards/Srri and fat and oftne cohur. 
^ i. e. have not obtained credit with me, fo as to iiX my refolution, 
(f) Magnus Calendarii liber.] Martial, 

Superba denfis area palleat nummis 
Centum explicentur paginx kalendarum. 
{b) Hippoperis] which Horactc^U Mamicam. S. 1. 6. io6. 

— Nunc mihi curto ire licet mnlo. 
Mantica cui lumbos one*% ulceret» atque eques armos. 

— — Nifw on my M-tail mmU I ride ; 
And with my budget fre/s each galled fide,. 
(i) TroflTuIis] See Ep. -j^, 

(i) £p. 123. Omnes jam fic peregrinantur ut illos pnecurrat equitatus» agmen cnrferiun ante- 
cedat. 

(/) To fuch extremities had fome young gentlemen reduced themfelves by their extravagancy^ as 
to let themfclvesout for z gladiator, or a huntfman. 
{m) Ailurcoitibus] Martial xiv. 199. 

Hie brevis ad numerum rapidos qui colligit ungues 
Venit ab auriferis gentibus ailur equus. 
^bis nag, ivbieb keeps due time in e*very pace. 
From Spain's ricb climate boafis bis ambling race. 
(a) Ex Cleopatrae mollibus] Livy, 1.33. Proiequentibus mollibus viris^ qai joci caufa convivict* 
xntcrfuerant. 

{0) Not ihsLlAntorius Natalis, who in the P/J/^jf/tf/r conspiracy (Tac. Annal. 15) accufed SestecA 
htmfelf, for he hys/ome time ago, (nupcr,) perhaps it was his father. L. 

(/) Cui coDtingit habere non quselibet, hunc non q^uemlibet dixeris] a1. cui contigit habere 
rem non quamlibet, i. e. rem minime i/ulgarem, ^rpAyfjiat, ti tUv T\jyj,rTw, hunc non quemlibet 

dixerisy \. t./cito ip/um minime vulgaremejfe, Murct. Cui-contingit habere non quzlibet^ hunc 

Which the old tranflation lenders, Tbou canft not fay tbat a man is all, ^ubo batb not tbt fortuma tm 
baive all, 

(f) Ep* 3'* (N.e.) 

(r) If ye 'walk in nvf ftaPntes, and keep my commandments and do tbem. Twill walk among yew, amd 
twill be your God, andyejball be my people, Levii. 26. 3, 12. Iftbowwert pure and upright , /ureh 
God would make th§ habitation of thy rigbteoufnefs profperout. Job, 8. 6. The Lord feet b not as mam 
feeth, for man lookethonthe outward appearance, but the Lard looketb on the heart* I Sam. j6. 7. 
I Chron. 28* 9. God is of purer tyes than to behold rvil, and cannot look upon iniquity, Habb. 1 , | •^ 
Blejfed are the pure in heart, for they Jball fee God^ Matth. 5. 8. — See Ep. 41 . (N. b. c.) 

(i) Sacrilegia minuta puniuntur, magna in triumphis ferantur] ut alibi, parvos fures in com- 
pedibus, magnos in purpura fpedlari. 

For little villains muft fulmit to fate. 
That great ones may enjcy the iMorld inflate. Garth. 
(/) Ye Jhall know them by their fruit : do men gal her gretpes of thorns, or Jigs of thifiles T Ei/enjm 
e*uery good tree briitgeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit : a good tree canmai 
bring forth evil fruit , neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit,. Matth. 7. 16. 18. A good 
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(RMM 9Mt tftbi f99d ttut/wTi of his htOTt hrittgetb forth that nuhicb is good i and an ivilman »Mt of thi 
t*vil treafun of hh htart hringetb forth that which is €*tfi/: for of the abundana of his htart tht ftioufh 
f^taketh. Luke. 6. 44. 46. 

(«) Commoda] Ep. 92. ri ivj^ftirra, Stoicoram. Liff Manud, ii. 22. 
(x) So in the Jntigome of Sofhocies, v. 301 . 

Ov^if yd^ djf^ftiirotnf oiif afyvfof 
K«txor fiyn^yL tl^Koa-r/. it. t. A. 

— Gold is tbi nuorft of ills 
That ivf plagued mamkind : this nnaftes our cities ^ 
Dri*vis forth the nati'Vis to a foreign foil ^ 
Taints the pure hearty and turns the virtuous mind 
To bafeft deeds ; artifices of fraud 
Supreme 9 asidfource of e*vefy njoiciednefs* Franklin. 
{j) Non per pofitlonem] «/• per poiTeffionem, wiiich Muntud approves of, becaufe it follows 
immediately, paupertas elt, non quae pauca poflidet. 

{%) a.rofii'] al. AfnvTAfTta,. 1. etrvwof^ia, which Muretus thinks more expreflive of the fenfc * 
here than clrofAf, as this fignifies abfolute want of every thing, and that only a ^{^aV^rf . 
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On the Liberal Sciences "f. 

V O U defirc, Lucilius^ to know my opinion concerning the Liberal 
Sciences: I cannot fay that I greatly admire any one of them (tf), nor 
reckon any of them among what I call good^ efpecially when purfiied 
merely for. lucre {b). They are arts, meritorious, and ufeful indeed, 
fo far as thqr prepare, and do not detain and cramp, the genius. For 
no longer are they to be indulged and dwelt upon, than while the mind 
is not capable of any thing greater: they are the rudiments, but not 
the whole exercife of man. They are called liberal ^ you know, becaufe 
they become ^free man, and are full worthy the application of a gen- 
tleman. 

N 2 But 
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But there is only one ftudy or fciencc that is truly Uberal^ vbs. tlMt 
which gives freedom indeed. And what is that, but thefiudyofwifiom^ 
fublime, ftrong, and manly? All other are trifling and puerile* Caii 
you think there is any thing good in thofe ftudiesy the profcflbrs 
whereof you fometimes fee the vileft and moft flagitious of men ? In 
ftiort, they are what we ought not to be continually learning; it is 
enough to have learned them, ' 

Some have made it a queftion concerning the liberal arts, whether 
tliey could make a man goody but it is plain they promife no fuch 
thing; neither do they at all afFedt fuch knowledge. The Gramma- 
rian's principal ftudy is to fpe;ik accurately; and if he launcheth out 
any further, it is to have fome knowledge in hiftory; and his largcft 
ftretch is but a tafte in poetry. Now what is there in all thefe that 
leads to virtue? The weighing of fyllables, and the propriety of 
words, the remembrance of ftories, the fcanning of s^rkz^ and the 
laws of poetry? which of thefe can take away fear, can root out a fond 
defire, or bridle headftrong luft ? 

• Let us pafs on to Geometry, and, if you pleafe, to Mufic, you will 
find nothing in either of them that forbids fear, or reftrains deiire; 
which paftions, unlefs a man knows how to govern, all other knoi^e- 
ledge is but vain. 

Let us confidcr whether the profcfTors of the foremen tioned qualifi. 
cations teach virtue, or not; if they do not teach it, they tranfmit it 
not; if they do teach it, they are more than what they profefs them- 
felves to be; they arephilofophers. Would you know how little they 
are concerned in teaching virtue, only obferve what a difference there 
is in theif feveral ftudies. But their ftudies would be alike if they 
taught the fame thing: unlefs perhaps they perfuade you that Homer 
was a philofopher; when by the fame arguments they would prove 
him a philofopher, they deny him to be fo (r). For one while they 
make him a Stoic ^ in purfuit of virtue alone (^), and flying from pica- 
fures, fo as not to be drawn thereby from what is right and Jit ^ even 

by 
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by a promife of immortality : at another time they reprefent him as an 
Epicurean {e)i highly extolling the happy ftate of a peaceful city, 
whofc inhabitants fpend their time in fongs and banquets : at anothef 
time as a Peripatetic ^ allowing three forts of good {/) : at another 
time as an Academic or Sceptic^ affirming all things to be uncertain. 
Now to me he feeras to be none of thefe in particular, becaufe their 
feveral dodtrines are all to be found in him; and they are all very dif- 
ferent from each other. But let us grant then that Homer was a philo- 
fopber : undoubtedly it was not the power of ver/ifying that made him 
a philofopher ; let us learn then what it was. To enquire whether 
Homer or HeJ^od was die elder, or prior in time (^), is no more to the 
piirpofe, than to know whether Hecuba was younger than Helen {A) ; 
and why the former carried not her age fo well. And do you think it 
of any nwre confequence to know the years oiPatroclus afid Achilles (/) ? 
Are you curious to Itnow whether UlxlJes fo long wandered in his tra- 
vels, rather than to take care that we wander not ourfelves daily in the 
road of life ? It is all one to me, whether he was toffcd about in the 
ftraights between Sicily and Italy ^ or in fome unknown feas : though 
by the way it feems impoffible for him to make fo long a voyage, in fo 
narrow a fea, as is fuppofed {k) . 

It is certdhly of more confequence to refleft upon the tempefts of the 
mind that daily tofs us, and the iniquity that drives us into all the evils 
that Ulyjfes fufFered (/). There is not wanting beauty to captivate our 
eyes, nor an enemy :to take our perfons : on this fide are many fell 
monfters that delight in human blood; on that fide, are the moft infi- 
dious blandiihments to charm the ear ; and all around us are (hip- 
wrecks, and a v-aft variety of calamities. Teach me then how to love 
my country, my wife, my parents : how in defpite of danger, nay, 
though wrecked, I may reach this happy port by a perfeverance in 
well-doing. Why are you defirous to know, whether Penelope was 
unchafte (»), whether (he impofed upon the men of that age; and 
whether (he fufpedted her vifitant to be her hulband before (he knew 
him ? Teach me rather what chaftity is ; and how great a good ; and 
whether it be placed in the body or in the mind {n). 

And 
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And now> as to Mufic {p) . Here you teach me how the treble and 
bafe agree together ; and how from firings of a . different tone ariieth 
harmony. Teach me rather how my mind may agree with itfelf, and 
my thoughts be free from jarring difcord. You (hew me what notes 
or key are proper to exprefs forrow (^) ; (hpw me rather how in adver^ 
£ty I may abflain from Oghs and groans^ and fuch lamentable founds. 

And then for Geometry: it teachcth me to meafure large traAs of* 
land ; but I had much rather it fhould teach me how much is fufficient 
for man. Arithmetic teaches me to caft accounts, and to pra^ife my 
hands in the arts of avarice; rather let it teach me that computations 
of this kind belong not to the main bufinefs of life; and that he is bj 
no means the happier man, whofe large patrimony fatigues his Aewardi 
nay, let it teach me how many fuperfluous things he pofTefTeth, ^rhom 
nothing could make more unhappy, than to be obliged to keep his ovnk 
uccounts. What availeth it me to know how to divide a field vatm 
feveral parts, if I have not the heart to give my brother a (hare of it ? 
Of what profit is it to me, to know with great exadnefs, how many 
fquarc feet are contained in an acre of ground ; and alfo to find out 
if it be not exa^flly meafured by the perch or pole; if ibme over- 
powerful neighbour wrings me with forrow, having encroached upon 
what is mine ? Do you teach me to keep my own ? I had rather learn 
how, was I to lofe the whole, I might ftill be chearfuL 

Alas! I am driven, fome one will fay, from an eftate, that was my 
father's and grandfather's. What then ? can you tell me who was in 
poflcflion of it before your grandfather ? I do not fay what man, but 
what people? You entered upon it, not as the lord of it, but as a 
tenant. Do you.afk, whofe tenant you are? Why, if things go well 
with you (y), and the inconftancy of human affairs prevent it not, you 
are tenant to your heir. The lawyers deny, that prefcription of ufe 
can be pleaded for any thing that is common; now what you pofleis 
is in common; it belongs to mankind. 

O the excellency of art! you know how to meafure a circle^ )rou 
«an f educe to a fquare any given figure; you can tell the difbnccs of 
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the ftars ; in fhort, thfere is nothing that belongs to numbers or figures, 
but what falls within your art : if then you are fo great an artift, mca- 
fure me the mind of man; fay how great it is ^ rather fay how little ? 
You know what is a right line; but what availeth this,, if you know 
not what is right in the condudt of life ?. 

I come now to the man who boafteth of his fkill in -^^@[^^p^f wRo^ 
knows (Frigida Batumi quo fefe ftella receptet, 

Quos ignis coeli Cyllenius erret in orbes, G.- \. 337. 
See to what boufe cold Saturn s beams repair y 
Or where CylUnius points bis erring Jiar: Lauderdale. 
And what is there in. all this, that I/hould be follicitous to know when' 
Saturn and Mars are in oppofition ? or when Mercury, fcts in the even- 
ing in the fight of Saturn ? I would rather know, that, whatever 
afpefts thefe planets are in, they are ftill propitious to me, and cannot 
change their courfe,. to which they are fixed by an inunutable decree ^ 
of the fates: they return* according to their ftated feafons; they either 
bring on,, or only point out (r), and denote, the efFeds of air things : 
but whether they arc the cauie of every thing that happens, what 
availeth the knowledge of a thing that is immutable ; or, whether 
they only fignify and prefage fuch events, of what ufe is it to provide 
againft what you cannot poflSbly efcape ? Whether you know thefe 
^ings,. or know them not, they will certainly come to pafi. 

Si vero folem ad rapidum Stellafque fequentes ' 
Ordine refpicias, nunquam^ te craftlna fallet 
Hora, nee infidiisnoftis capiere fcrenae. Gil. 424^ 
Obfenxe the daily circle of thefun^,. 
And the Jhort year of each rtvohing mom :. 
By them thou Jhalt forefee the following day^ 
Nor Jhallfljlarry night thy hopes betray. Dryden. 

I am fufEciently and amply provided 'jigainft any furprife. But may^ 
I not be deceived in to-morrow? certainly I may; for that deceives a- 
roan, which happens to him unknowingly* Now, I know» not what, 
will happen^ but I know what may happen. Fortune can do nothing; 

againft- 
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againit my expe<5tation ; I expe<^ all (he can do i if any thing 1m 
mnittcd, I tike it in good part. The hour deceives metf it favoura 
inc; yet even fo, it does not altogether deceive me; for as I know ^Xk 
things may happen, I know likewife that they may not happen : I 

exped: therefore good fortune, and am prepared againft bad (/)• 

You muft bear with me, Luctlius^ if I am not led in theie matters 
by prefcription^ if I am fomewhat particular in regard to the Hberai 
Sciences \ for I cannot be perfuaded to take painters into the number 
of their profefibrs, any more than I would ftatuaries, mafbns, and 
other miniftcrs to luxury : I likewife exclude wrefUers ; and the whole 
tribe of thofe whofe art confifts in dawbing their limbs with duft and 
oyl ; as well as perfumers, cooks, and others, who ftudy with great 
ingenuity to ferve us in ourpleafures. For what pretence, I pray you, 
have thofe morning fots (r), who fatten the body, but ftarve the mind, 
to be called profefibrs of liberal arts ? Can gluttony and drunkenne(s 
be thought a liberal ftudy fit for youth, whom our anceflors were wont 
to cxercife always in an eredl attitude, in throwing darts, toiling the 
pike, breaking their horfcs, or handling their arms? They tau^t 
their children nothing that was to be learned in an eafy and lolling 
pofture. But after all, neither thefe arts nor the former teach and 
nourifh virtue. For what avails it a man to manage a hoffe, and break 
him to the bit, if ftill he himfelf is carried away by his unbridled 
paflions ? What advantageth it a man to overcome many in wrcftling 
and boxing, if in the mean time he is overcome himfelf by anger ? 
What thetiy are the liberal Sciences of no advantage to w ? Yes, cer- 
tainly, of great advantage, in all other refpedts, iuvc in regard to vir- 
tue. For low as the mechanic arts are, which are wholly manual, 
they are moft ufeful inftruments, and of great fervice in life, though 
they belong not to virtue. Why then do ive inJlruSi childrm in the libe- 
ral Sciences ? not becaufe they inftil virtue, but becaufc they prepare 
the mind for the reception of it («). As the firft principles of litera- 
ture (fo called by the ancients) by which children were taught their 
A, B, C, teach not the liberal arts, but only prepare them for inftruc^ 
tion therein -, (o the liberal arts carry not. the mind dircftly to Virtue, 
but only expand, and make it fit for it. 
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Pofidonius faith, there are four kinds of arts ; the mean and vulgar } 
the vain and Iportive; the puerile, and the liberal. The vulgar are 
fuch as employ handicraftfmen in the ncceflary occupations of life ; in 
which there is not the leaft pretence to gentility and honour. The 
vain and fportive are fuch as tend only to the pleafure of the eyes and 
cars; among thefe you may reckon thofe fubtle engineers, who con- 
trive theatrical machines [x) to rife, as it were, of thcmfclves; and the 
ftage to widen and enlarge itfelf in all dimenfions, without the Icaft 
noife; with other fuch curious and unexperienced entLrt.uuments; fuch 
as feparating the parts that were joined together; or things th.it were 
farafunder, uniting of their own accord; or fomc lofty pyramid fink- 
ing gradually down into its bafe; all which things ftrike the eyes of the 
unfkilful; and feem, as they know not the caufe of them, inftantane- 
ous miracles. Th ^puerile^ but fuch as have the appearance of liberal^ 
are thofe which the Greeks call >>^*^'o'. and we liberals \ but the only 
true liberal, or, if I may fo fpeak, free arts, are fuch as are wholly 
employed in the purfuit of virtue. 

It is likewife faid, that as fame part of pbilofophy is called ^xXwxAi 
another part Moral; and another Rational; Jj this whole company of 
liberal arts claim to themfelves a place in philofophy. When wc conic to 
natural quejiionsy we have rccourfe to the teftimony of geometry; but 
does it therefore follow that it is part of that fciencc whiwh it allillcth? 
Many things aflift us, and yet are not part of us; nay, if they were 
really part of us, they would not alfift: us; as meat is an help to the 
body, yet it is no part of it. Geometry hath certainly its inxuliar 
ufe, and is fo far neccflary to philofophy as the artill. is in th.a : but 
neither is he a part of geometry, nor geometry of philofophy. 

Moreover, each profeflion hath its proper fphere; the philof )phcr 
ftudies and knows the caufes of natural things; the numbers and nica- 
fures of which the geometrician is hunting after and computing. The 
philofopher knows the formation of the heavenly bodies, their nature, 
and feveral powers; while the mathematician calculates their appear- 
ances, their motion dircdl and retrograde, their riling and fettinir, and 
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ieeming flationary, though they are all in perpetual motion : die pM- 
lofopher knows the reafon of the appearances of images in a glais ; dBS5 
geometrician can tell you the proper diibmce of the objed from fBd 
glafs, and what fort of glafs will refleA fuch an image. The p£dld« 
fopher will prove the fun to be a very large body; the mathematician 
will tell you how large it is ; but then he proceeds upon uie and prab« 
tice; and in order thereto, you mufl: grant him certain principles and 
maxims : but the fcience that depends upon fb precarious a foundaitibn 
cannot be called fure and perfeft. Philofbphy never begs the que{li«i» 
it afks no foreign afliftance, but raifeth the whole work itfelf from the 
foundation. Mathematics, if I may fo fpeak, is a fuperficial art; the 
foundation on which it is built is not its own; it is obliged to otiidr 
principles, whereby it proceeds to higher matters. Could it indeed 
reach truth of itfelf; could it comprehend the nature of the whole 
world ; I (hould fay that it contributed much to the improvement of 
our minds ; which, by being converfant in heavenly matters, grow 
enlarged, and are flill acquiring new knowledge. But there is only 
one thing which perfe<5ts the mind, and that is, the immutable know- 
ledge of good and evilj which belongs to philofophy alone; no other 
art concerns itfelf with this diftindtion. 

To run over a few particular virtues; — Fortitude is a contemner of 
fuch things as men are generally afraid of; it defpifeth, provokes, and 
breaks the force of fuch terrors as are apt to enflave the mind. And 
how in any wife is this virtue ftrengthened and confirmed by the Uberal 
arts ? Fidelity y the moft facred good of the human breaft, cannot be 
compelled to deceive, by any neccflity; cannot be corrupted by any 
reward, how great foever ; burn^ faith (he, fmite^ kill^ I will not betray 
my friend I the more feverely torture endeavours to come at any fecret^ the 
more clofely will I keep it. Do the liberal Sciences ever inftill fuch cou« 
rage? T^emperance reftrains our pleafures; fome (he utterly detefts and 
abhors ; other fome (he difpenfeth with, having reduced them to a pro- 
per mean, and never purfues them merely for pleafure's fake. Muma^ 
nity forbids a man to be haughty towards his companions, or covetous : 
in words, in deeds, in aiFe<^ions (he (heweth herfelf gentle and con-* 
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defcending unto all; (he judgeth not ill of any man; and delights in 
that as her own chief good, which is likely to promote the good of 
others. Do the liberal Sciences teacli fuch good qualities? No; no 
more than they do fimplicity, modefty, frugality, and good oeconomy; 
ho more than they do clemency ; which is as fparing of another's blood 
as of her own ; and knows that man is not to be treated by man pro- 
digally or cruelly. 

But when you affirm^ it is faid, that without the liberal Sciences a man 
cannot reach virtue ^ bow can you deny that they contribute to virtue? 
Why, becaufe neither without food can a man arrive at virtue, and yet 
food belongeth not to virtue. Timber of itfelf contributes nothing to a 
(hip, though without timber a (hip cannot be built. There is no rca- 
fon, I fay, to think, that a thing fliould be made by that, without 
which it cannot be made. It may indeed be faid, that without the 
liberal Arts a man may arrive at virtue: for though virtue be a thing 
to be learned, yet it is not learned merely by thefc fciences. And^ 
why fliould I not think that a man_m ay become a wife man^ though 
he knows not hisJett.crs; fince wifdom confifts not in the knowledge 
of letters ? It is converfant about things, not about words; and I 
know not whether that may not prove the more faithful memory, 
which depends upon its own intrinfic ftrength {y). 

Wifdom is very powerful and cxtenfive; it requires a l^rge fpace to 
range in; it muft ftudy all things both divine ai^d huipan; things paft, 
and to come; tranfitory, and eternal; and even Time itfelf: concern- 
ing which alone, confider how many queftions may be ftarted ; as firft, 
whether any thing be felf-exijlent -j and next, whether any thing was before 
Time; if Time began with the world-, or whether before the world bad beings 
becaufe there muji have been fome things there was not alfo Time (2;). Innu • 
merable are alfo the queftions concerning the foul; as, whence it is{aa); 
if what quality ; when it begins to be\ and how long it p^ all continue in being ; 
whether it be fubjeEl io tranfmigration ; andy Jlill changing its habitation, 
pqffethfrom one form of living creatures into another ; whether it performs 
no more than onefervice^ and being fet free wanders about the univerfe\ 
whether it be a body, or no* ; what it fvill be employed upon when it ceafetb 
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to a5i in conjunHion with the body ; how it 'will ufe its liberty when it batk 
efcapedfrom this prifon\ whether it will forget all that ispaji, and tb^re 
begin to know berfelfy whcn^ dijlodged from this body^ JJoe feats her/elf on 
high. Thus^ how great part focvcr of things^ or huma n of divine^! 
you at prcfcnt comprehend, you will ftill find matter enoug h to cm plo] 
and fatigue the mind in the fearch of farther truths. 

That things therefore fo many and of fo great confequcnce may- find 
place for their reception, it is neccflary that all that are fuperfluous 
Ihould be removed from the mind. Virtue cannot endure to be 
ftraitcn'd; flie is fo great as to require boundlefs room: let all things 
therefore be expell'd ; and the whole mind laid open for the reception 
of her alone. But forafmuch as there is a certain delight in the know* 
ledge of many arts ; let fo much of them be retained as may be thought 
neceffary. If you think a man worthy of reproof who fpends his 
money in fuperfluitics, and i? proud of adorning his houfc with the 
moft pompous furniture; will you not alfo think him b lameablg^ w bo, 
isbufiedin filling his head with ;i lumber of ufdefs knowledge^ To 
defire to know more th;jn is rcq^iiifitc for a man to know, is a for t: of 
intemperance.. 

Befidcs this eager purfuit of the liberal arts is apt to make a man 
troublefome^ vcrbofc, impertinent, kU-conceitcd, and thereforc^^difV 
daining to \0xvn things neceflary, being already overftocked with fupcr- 
fluities. Didymus the Grammarian is faid to have wrote 4000 books {iSfi 
how wretched muft a man have been ojily to have read fo many trifling 
things? for, in thcfe books, great enquiry is made after the country of 
Homer I who was the true mother of JEneas (rr) ; whether Anacreon was 
more fottifh than amorous; whether 5^/^^^? was a proftitute; and other 
the like trifles; which, if a man knew them, he would not bc Jarry t o 
forget. Go now, O man, and deny, that life is long. ^ -** 

But to come to our own fed: I will fliew you, Lucilius^ that even 
here m/any things are to be rooted out; many to be cut down as it wei^ ' 
with an axe. With how great lofs of time, with how much imperti- 
nence, and plague to the ears of other men, have fomc laboured to 
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obtain that empty commendation, O what a learned man ! We ought 
rather to be content with that more fimplc and plain one, O ivbat a 
good man ! If fach then our duty, (hall I perufe the annals of all 
nations, in fearch of the man who' firft wrote verfes ? Shall I pretend 
to reckon up, though I have no records, the time between Orpheus and 
Homer ? Shall I review the critical remarks of Arijiarcbus wherein he 
takes upon him to cenfure the verfes of others ? and wear out an age in 
counting fyllables? Shall I for ever be poring over the duft of Geo- 
metricians {dd) ? Shall I be fo regardlefs of that wholefome precept, 
Tempori parce^ bujband well your time? Muft I know all thele- things? 
What then can I pardonably be ignorant of {ee) ? 

Appiany the Grammarian, who in the time of Caius Crrfar^ was car- 
ried about all Greece^ and was every where honoured with the title of a 
fecond Homer y faid, that Horner^ after he had compofed the Odyffes and 
Iliads added to the latter, which treats of the Trojan war, the begin- 
ning, as it now ftands; ami in order to prove this, he alledgcd, that 
Homer had dcfignedly began the firft line with two letters that pointed 
out the number of both books (ff). Such then are the trifles which a- 
man muft know, who is ambitious of knowing many things. 

But think now, my friend, how much time you may be deprived ^f 
by a bad ftate of health ; how mnch muft be taken up with neceffary 
bufinefs, public, private, daily; and how much by fleep^ meafure the 
days of man ; they are not fufficient for lb many things; I am fpeaking 
of the liberal Jiudies I but among the philofophers themfelves how many 
things are fuperfluous ! and how great is their idle wafte of time ! for 
they alfo have condefcended to the weighing of fyllables, and to the 
peculiar ufes of conjundlions and prepofitions, fo as even to envy both 
the Grammarians and Geometricians : and whatever they found fuper- 
fluous in the fchools of thefc they have traniplanted into their ov/n. 
Hence it is they knew better how to fpeak than to live. Learn novv, 
O Lucilius^ what great mifchief may accrue from too much fubtlety ; 
and how great on enemy it is to truth ! 

Pr$tagcras 
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Protagoras (gg) faith, that upon every fubjedl men may argue ii 
rently pro and con \ even though theJubjeB be, whether every thing is dU^ 
put able on each ^de of the quefiion. Naufiphanes {hh) faith that noHdmg^ 
can be /aid more to be, than not to be. Parmenides (ii) faith, thftt aU 
"wefee^ is nothing upon the whole. Zeno of Elea cuts Ihort the queftioo^ 
and affirms, that nothing is. Of much the fame opinion are the Mega^ 
renjians [kk)j the Eretricians {//), and Academics^ who have introduced 
a new fort of knowledge, to know nothing {mm) : now you may fling all 
thefe into the common flock of thofe who profefs the liberal arts • as 
thofe profeiTors teach me a knowledge of little or no profit to mc; thc& 
philofophers rob mc of the hopes of knowing any thing at all : it is bet- 
ter however I think to know what is fuperfluous, than to know nothing. 
The former holds out no light to dirciS me in the way to truth, but 
thefe quite put out my eyes. If I believe Protagoras, there is nothing 
in the nature of things but what is doubtful ^ if Naufphanes, this one 
thing only is certain, that nothing is certain : if Parmenides, there is Sut 
one thing: if Zenon, there is not even one. What then are we ? and 
what are all things that furround, nouriih, and fuflain us ? The 
whole nature of things is but a (hadow, vain and deceitful. Indeed I 
cannot eafily fay, whether I am more angry at thofe, who would have 
MS to know nothing; or thofe, who have not left us fo much as this 
to know jiothing. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c, 

* In fome books this EpIAIe is ftyled^ L. Annaei Scnecae Liler (!e fcptcm artibus Liberalibus 
if it was a feparate treatife; but long as it is (and indeed there are fome longer) Liffiu$ peHUb * 
ranging it among the EpifUes. 

t The Romans called thofe the Ubird iludies, or fciences, which the Greeks called s>«v«a/a 
[jLA^fJi^ATA, i. e, certain exerci/es^ which almofl all gentlemen of birth and fortune were oled ta 
employ themfelves in, not in order to make themfelves thorough mailers therein, bot onit to 
acquire fuch a fmattering and ta^ in them, as might become their gentility, and withoae wkich 
they would make but a poor h%^iTt in life.. They therefore were hi^ taught Grmmmar, in oirdcir to 
form a juil exprefTion and propriety in fpeech. From hence they pa/Ted on to the reading, the HiA 
torians and Poets : nor was it thought lefs nece^ary to inftmd them in Jritbrnetic^ <r/»nfffiy ; JMrjfc • 
feme were likewife Uught Painting ; they had alfo their feveral {Jmgihl't or) maAers, to Icack ^diem 
to wxelUe, to ride, and to perform other manly exercifes of the body« Concerning thefe fladiet 
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therefore Sffuca, in this moft excellent Epiille, prononnceth in generml^ th|it not one of them U tp 
be parfued merely «^fK>6 it> own account ; and they are only ufeful forafinuch as they are fabfervient 
to qaalify and prepare the minds of young aea* m yet Aot capable of more weighty or folid matters 
for the ftady and acqoifition ofnvi/dami which* and on^ which, aaooig them all, defenres to be 
called ^b€rali as being that alone which it of fnficiwtf .foroe to dclifer.mwi^ &091 the vileft of all 
flavery» even that of fin and loft. M. 

Fundamenu, quibas nixatur vita ialniqiie. 
w.— — — Such tbi feundali^m^ fiuk tht tad 



On fwbicb the Ufa tmd bfOltk •/mm d^md. 
(«) Nnllam fafpicio.] Thit he fpeaJii as a Stoic. SoZ«m« (which many objeft to him) rh 
%yitv)UJ99 t^ui'^^ji ti^^rtn iraf A/ra, duUru tht gfc/# if Uierature t^fel^ And principally th/r 
Cjmcs, according to Laertit, decried the iiune^ 7«fxe/T»K7«i rd tynvKkitt fJut^tifiarcL. This 
however is fpeaking comparatively ; let/irs indeed conlidered in themfelves are little more than 
mere amnfement, far, fays Seneca (De Brev. Vit. c 14.) cig«is errores minaent ! cujus cupiditatet 
premont^ qaem fortiorem. qaemjoiliorem, quern liberaliorem facient, wb9/e errors wll they UJTtm^ 
^tibofi faHhm 'will tbey cbeck, wbom will tbey wuiiimart brmvi, nurejnfi^ more liberal f Sed 

— Non animnm metu> 

Nob mortis laqueis expedient caput. Hor. Od. iii. 14. 8. 
— - Hot all t by nueahb faedl fa^e 
Tbj mindfaomfimr^ cr bnfyfacm the grm^e. Creech* 
But after all, fays Clemens, nnU/t nnifdom it fr$ieBed iy tbefance tf pbib^fipby, emdemdiiion, it*witt 
be exfo/ed to tbe /notes and in/mks o//opbi/ry And Juftin, Fbil^opby it a truly great and noble pojfefa 
/on, 'vemeraUt in tbi fi^t o/God, /mra/meubmiU hadttb ns U bim^ and/^itb tbe, mi^tbere. B^M 
and biefed are tbey mfbofi tmndt are /o fixed I 

(^) Q^^ ^ '^ fsaK\ Mnrotmt iays he knows not what to make of this exprel&on : and u to 
what fbliowt, meriinria irtt£cia» he rtadi miUutrieu He might at well, I think, read meremorse^ 
at being fiunewhat nearer the originaL 

(e) Many of the ancients had fnch a veneration fiar Homer, that they would have it thought, alt 
fbilo/ofby, and e^ery tenet 0/ tbe fbilo/opbers flowed originally /rem bim. But Seneca mmlnrajipy that 
this very argument proves Homer to be no fbilojcpbtr, becaufe the firft feeds of opiniont ib widely 
different in themfelves, are found fcattered in his works. Maret. 

Certainly a Fbih/opbor, fays Liffius, i/ tbere enfer\was one, Bafil. TlTea, (Jth i romeif ri 'Ofjmf^ 
ifirvi iettf iraini, «. r. a. Tbe njitbole poetry 0/ Homer // in frei{/e o/wrtne, nnU/s wbatis etdded 
/or tbe/etkeofgreueemdomeunent. Vid. Lip/ Manud. 1. 7. 

{d) For, becanfe Vlyfis ftu fo high a value upon hit own country, rocky and barren at itwas, 
at not to be diverted from the defire and love of it, by the promife of immortality from Cirei and 
Calyp/o ; thit they interpret, as that by the name of Itbaca you are to underftand Virtue, fi>r who^ 
fake akme all other things are to be defpifed by a wife man* Murei. 

But Homer goc$ ftill farther, as if the pofleffion of virtue was nothing, unlefs it was brought fgnd 
into aftion, at when Patroelus chiding Jcbillet, callt him Aifitft nri . 

Metfjii ytthiny% haCot yj^^» ^^ ^^ f^Koaeon, 
/ir*piTif — n. 16. 30. 
May never rage like tbine nryfanl enjlmve, 
O groat in vain / nnprofitably brave ! 
Tby country Jligbted in ber Uft difire/s, 
^ . Wlmt/riend, wobat man, /rem tbeeJbaH befe rodre/s f Pope. 

/Yid. Plutifd^ de Homero, 6. 76. 
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(0 As when ke iatrodaced l/^i faying, * • 

Ou yof %ymyt rt pti/jLi rt A*< p^Af/fripor wr*/. x. t. A, O/. f« {• • 

Hovf fiwut the prwIuBs of a peaceful reign ! , 

Tbi biaven -taught p$et and tncbatttimg ftroHti j 

nt well /ltd palace, t he perpetual feaft, 
A land rejoicing, and a people bUft ! 
Honu goodly feems it enter to employ 
Man^s focial daye tn union and in joy I 
7be plenteous board high-heap'* d nmth eakes divine 9 
And 0^ er the foaming bo^A:l the laughing nxjtne ! Pope. 
But particularly the defcription of one of the cities on the fhield of JcbilUs» !!• it. 

Here /acred pomp and genial ftafi delight, 
An'dfciemn dance, and Hymeneal rrte,"'^ 
Along thejlreets the neiu-made brides are led. 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed : 

The youthful dancers, in a circle bound ^ 

To the fof flute, and cittern^ sfllver found, ScC. 
(f) Allowing three for ts ef good, as comprized in the defcription of Mercury^^*^ 

riiTPv^oLi Tf roov, fjLAKAfotf /'f r tc^i TCKiWf. II. Of. 377. 
A beauteous youth, majeftic and di-vine, 
Hefeem^d; fair offspring of fome princely line, Yo^it. 
But as the word tria is wanting in fome copies, it may be underflood of wealth, proiperi^, and 
other good things of life of which Homer fays the Gods are \\it gibers, iaivt^a^tOMf. See Ep. 6Sm 
(f) Some fuppofe Homer to be the elder, as Philochorus, Xenophanes, and Plutareh, (Confol. ad 
Apoll.) Others give the feniority to Heflod, as Accius, the poet, and Ephorus, the hiftorian. Bot 
Farro feems to determine it, faying, non effe du^ium quin aliquo tempore eodem vixeriat • rel 
Homerum aliquanto antiquiorem, that they lived much about the fame time, (A. M. 3000}, 0r ikmf 
Homer nvas fcmcwhat the elder of the tvjo, Agell. iii. 1 1. xvii. 21. 

(h) Muretus fuppofeth, -that Helen was much older than Hecuba, but that fhc carried her 
better, bccauTe fhe was the daughter of Jupiter. 

(/) Patreclus IS generally thought to have been the younger ; hut fee Pcljtian. Mifcell. c. 45. 
- (k) Some therefore have fancied ^at he wandered in the Atlantic Ocean. But certainly there ii 
no need to be fcrupuloufly inquifitive conctrning fuch things as are ia;iaii'. illy fabulous. J^gellims 
alludes to this queftion, (1. 14. c. 6.) where he introduces one of his fervants difputing, whether 
UlyHes nvandered, iv rtf tatit ^AKAfan x. r. A. in the Mediserranean, according to Ariilarchus, #r im 
the Ocean, according to Crates. 

(/) In like manner Diogenes is faid to have reproved the Grammarians ; forafmuch as they were 
Ibllicitoas to know what evils Vlyffes fufFered, bat were negligent of their own. 

(/») Sunt enim qui dicant, eam omnibus porcis fecilFe copiam fui, atque ex illo promifcuo coito 
natum Pana. At alii hunc ipfum capripedem Deum natum ex Penehpa et Mercurio in hircuxn con- 
verfo, egregiam mulicris pudicitiam ! qua cum fe a virorum confortio puram integramque fcrvaret, 
ad hirci, belli videlicet et fuayeolentis animalis concubitu non abhorruerit. Muret. 

{n) Undoubtedly in the mind, nee oppreffo corpore amittitur, Auguft. (de liv. Dei. I. 17. Via 
aliena pudicitiam n n excutlt, etfi pudorem incutit. 

(0) Dif^genes faith of nvuficians, t»( /[a»0'/x»( /^tir €r 7m At/pet ^op/a( afuoTJi^OLi, oLPaffAoffToi J^ 
V/ji¥ T* 7V( -i-vyjii Hvi'. ThcU tbty kept the firings of their harft in tune, but negleSed t9 ttetn tkur 
/ou!s io good morals^ 
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(/) Modi flebilcs] Sp/>ly/wut in Lydian mea/ure, Dryden's Ode, 

(q) i. e. if you are happy in having an heir to your mind. 

(r) Etl'edlus rerum omnium aut movent aut notant] Vid. Up/. Philol. li. 13. 

(/) In Anthologia. 

E/ fx€K i;r [JtA^t^Vp a Set crAd«K, 
Kct/ fjiii Tct^dfr, KttXov np 'WO (JLO^t r* 
E'l /» /hi 'TTttJtiPf et /• tir [xxd'ny 
T/ J^ti fJLA^dkV ; p^pw yeLf nroL^^f. 
It avails nothing, or to knotup 
Or not, *wbat fwe muft undergo ; 
Since, for 'whatever ive muft endure^ 
Sweet patience is the onlj cure. 
(/) Jejuni vomitoris] Sec Epift. 122. 

(«) Philo, fl^rTff f r liKeicUf avketoi 'r^oKeifTcit ; As the 'veftihule to a hou/e, and/uhurbs te a city 
fuch are the liberal arts to 'virtue ; they are the tvaj that leads to it, 

(*) Pegmataper fe furgentia] Auguftin de Civ. Dei, c. 24. Ad quam tiupenda opera indullria 
humana pervenit ? quae in theatro mirabilia fpeclantibus audientibus incredibilia facienda et exhi- 
bcnda molita efl ! Crefccbant in fublima Pegmata, 

Et crefcunt media pegmata celfa via. Martial. 
Subfldebant eadem. Claudian. ^ 

Mobile ponderibus defcendat Pegma reduflis. 
laque chori fpeciem fpargentes ardua flammas 
Scena rotet^ vanos efHngat molciber orbes 
Per tabulas impune vagus : piflxque citato 
Ludant igne trabes, et non permifia morxri 
Fida per innocuos errent incendia turres. 
Apuleius 1. X. Jamque tota fuavc fragrante cavea montem ilium ligneum terra vorago decepit, 
Machinatores fabricarum aftutia unius converfionis, multa et varia paritcr adminiftrant. Id. 
Vid. Lif/> de Amphi theatro, c. 22. Phi land, in Vitruv. 1. 9. Sueton. in Nero. 

(y) It was thought by many of the antients Htnit letters rather hurt than profit the memory ; foraf- 
much as trufling to theTe, men are lefs diligent in fixing in their minds fuch things as they learn ; 
as Di^ionaries, &c. are apt to make fchoolboys more carelefs and idle. Whereupon Thamas, king 
of Egypt, when Theutb the inventor of letters called them an help and Jure remedy for the memory, thus 
refutes him, K.*/ rt/r c\j 'wtL-rti^ uy y^Aixfietroty, — «*»r //FW/txnf , AKiC vrofxyriffitt^ ^a^^jlakov f£'p«<'— — 
mp* Plato in Phxdr. The iwuentor of letters hath found out an help or remedy, not of memory, but of 
reminifcence. And, Caef. de Bell. Gallico, I. 6. c. 8. Caefar/^/// us that the Druids inftruSied their 
pupils in the Greek tongue \ for t'uo reafons, firft, that their learning might not become common and 'vul- 
gar ; and, 2dly, that fcholars might not truft fo much to their 'writings as to their memory ; as it hap^ 
penethfor the moft part, that men rely upon the trujl of books and papers, and in the mean time omit 
the benefit of good remembrance. 

(s) Negamns, ubi fola principia funt, tempus efTe. Non habet tempus xtemitas, omne enim 
tempus ipfaeft. Tertulliam. See Epp. i. 49. 117. Lipf. Phyfiol. ii. 24. 

(aa) Whence it is, the foul was held by moft of the antient philofophers, efpecially by the Pytha- 
,£oreans and the Stoics, to be a difcerped part of the di'vine effence. Cicero reprefents it, as acknow- 
ledged by the bell and wifefl men, that our fouls are emanations from the uni'verfal mind; and con- 
lequently immortal ; and this convi/lion, fays he, arijts nuithin me, from refleiling, that confidering 
At mig^^J futcknefs v/itb 'which tbi human foul is endowid, its *uajl colle&ion tfpajl, and pro^ifionfor 
Vet. H, F ff^turt 
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future €Tents ; the 'variety of the Arts, and the importance of the Sciences, nvitb eJlitsnumerfmi 
tions ; I fay, conjidering all this, it is impojjlhle for that nature, that is the receptacle offo mamj elij 
properties, to he mortal. Cic. dc Sen. C. 21, Suhje^ to tranfmigration. See Epill, 65. (N. k) 
Ovid introduces Pythagoras as delivering his dodlrine to the people of Crotona. 

Morte carent animae, fempcrque priore rclicl.i 
Sede novis domibus vivunc, habitentque receptae. Met. xw 156. 
— Our fouls their antient houfcs leave, 
7*0 live in new, tuhich them, as guefts, receive. 
— She feats herf elf on high. Socrates, in Plato, fays many excellent things concerning the hap- 
pinefs to be enjoyed in a future ftate ; he talks of its going, after its departure hence, imio m placm 
like iff If, noble, pure, irtvifhle, to a 'wife and good God, nvhither, fays he, if it pleafes Gcd, I fiail 
focn go. And particularly, that the foul ivhich gi*ves itfelfup to the ftudy of wifdom and philofbphy* 
and lives abltradcd from the body, goes at death to that luhich is like iff elf, ci^vine, itr.mort^i^ ^^'i/f^ 
U fwhich iwlen it arrives it Jhall he happy, freed from error, igmrance, fears, dfcrditly U<ve, 4snii other 
human evils, and lives, as it is jaid of the initiated, the reft of its life luitb the Gods.^^BUffed mre the 
pure of heart, for \\icy Jball fee God, Matth. v. 8. The righteous ft?all Jhine forth su the /mm £m ihe 
kingdom of the Father, xiii. 43. 

{Jbb) Suidas fays 3500, and that on account of his laborious works he was called yjtiiKK^fTtf^^ 
ifonftdes. He lived in the time of Cicero and Auguftus* 

(cr) Venus being generally fuppofed his mother. 

(i/</) In geometruc pulvere] So pulvu eruditus. In Cicero ; i. c.- the duil wherein the geome* 
tricians were ufcd to draw their figures. 

(//) £p. i. Haec fciam ? et quid ignorem? i. e. as it is impoflible for a mm to know all things, 
there mud be fome things, which if I am obliged to know, I cannot conceive what thofe things bc^ 
wliich it is pardonable not to know. — Muretus, Hsc fciam, ut quid— £rtf^uci et quid {\ — SttphoMms^ 
ct quid fim. — So the old tranflation, fliall I knovj thefe things, and be igmrant efmyftlff LiffiMs^ et 
quid ignorem ? Juretus, without an interrogation « nee fciam quid ignorem, i. e. lam Mot c^Mtrrmtd 
at not knotving snany things ivhich it is better to be ignorant of than to knovj. 

(ff) MHr/i — M. 40. H. 8. i. e. 48. 

(gg) Protagoras, a fcholar of Demccritms, and the fon of Menander, the richefl man in 7'hrmct 
who entertained Xerxes in hit expedition againfl Greece ; for which bounty the magi or wile mat 
that were with Xerxes, indrufled his fon, Protagoras, in all their learning, which they could aot 
have done but by permiffion of the Ring. 

{hh) Naujipbanes, a follower of Z)«»v0m/iri ; abufed by £/iV«r«/ with aU manner of contumely. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 26* 

(//) Parmenides, a philofopher of Elis, fcholar and friend of Xenophon. He is mentioned b/ 
Plato, who hath alfo wrote a dialogue [concerning ideas) in his name. He is fuppofed to be the firft 
who took notice of Lucifer and Hefperus, the Morning and Evening Star being the fame. 

{kk) The people of Megara, a city of Achaia, between Athens and the ifthmosof CTtMiJh. Thm 
birth-place of Eutlid. It dill retains the name. 

(//) Eretrici] So called from Eretria, a city in the ifle Eubsea, the birth-place of 
their founder. — al. Cretici. P/«r/Vi«. ridicuIovHy enough; Cr/7/r/, i. e. judiciales. 

(mm) A feA of philofophers, who followed the do^rine of Socrates and Plato, as to the 
tainty of knowledge, and the incompreheniibility of truth. Among the antients they wen 
Academici ; but fince the reftoration of learning they have aflumed the denomination of Plmtmot/ts^ 
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^be DiJlinSiion between Wifdom and Philofopby. 

1 OU dcfirc, Luci/ius, to have philofophy rightly diftinguiflicd, and 
its vaft body difpofed into members : this is certainly of confcquence, 
and very neceflary for a man who afpires after wifdom; for by the 
parts we are more eafily led to a knowledge of the whole. I could 
wifh therefore the whole of philofophy was prefented to our view in 
like manner as the face of the univerfe, exhibiting a light like that of 
the world ; it would furely tranfport mankind with admiration of its 
beauty ; and draw them off from thofe things which they now think 
great, merely through ignorance of what is really fo. But bccaufe this 
is not to be expedted, we mufl reft fatisfied with beholding her under 
the fame obfcurity as we do the mjrfleries of the world. 

The mind indeed of a philofopher comprehends the whole frame 
thereof, and pafTeth over it not lefs fwiftly, than the eye over the 
vifible heavens. But to us, who have as yet great darknefs to break 
through, and whofe fight faileth even in things that are near at hand, 
as we are not capable of receiving the whole, the parts feparately con- 
fidered are much more intelligible. I will endeavour therefore to 
grant your requeft; and will divide philofophy into parts, not into* 
fcraps; for it will be more proper to divide, than to hack it; fince it 
is as difficult to comprehend the fmalleft things as the largefl. It is 
ufual therefore to divide a people into tribes, and an army into com- 
panies; whatever is very extraordinary, either in fize or quantity, is 
much better known, I fay, when divided into parts; provided they 
are not too numerous^ or too fmall. Divifions too minqte render a 

thing as intricate, as if no divifion had been made at all : fubdivifionSt 
as it wer e^ to the leaft particle of dluft, only create CQ.nfuiion« 

T 2 Firft 
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Firft then I will (hew you, Lucilius, according to your deiire, the 
diftindtion that is to be made between Wifdom and Fhilojbpby {a). 
Wifdom is tiie perfedt good of the human mind; Philofophy is the 
love and afFedlation of Wifdom; fhe points out the way thereto : the 
word Fbilofopby difcovers plainly enough what it is, and from whence 
it has its name; Wifdom is by fomc defined, the knowledge of things 
divine and human \ by others, the knowledge of things divine and bumari^ 
with their caufes : but this addition feems to me fuperfluous, forafinuch 
as the caufes are parts of things human and divine. Philofophy like- 
wife hath been defined diflTerent ways ; fome have called it, thejiudy of 
virtue (^); others, thejiudy of the mind's improvement -, and others ftill 
an earnejl defre of or an inclination to^ right reafon. 

From whence it is plain there is a difference between Philofophy 
and Wifdom; for it is impoflible the thing affedling fliouldbe the fame 
with the thing aflfedted. As then there is a great difference betw^een 
avarice and wealth ; inafmuch as that covets, and this is coveted j fo 
is there between Philofophy and Wifdom ; as this is the eiFeft and 
reward of the other ; the one is the road, the other the end of the 
journey. Wifdom is what the Greeks call 2:c^/ct, Sophia-, the Romans 
likewife adopted the fame word; and ftill make ufe of it in Pbilojbpbia. 
This is manifefl from fomc anticnt comedies, and the infcription on the 
monument of Dojfennus {c). 

Hofpcs refiilc, ttfophiam Doflenni lege. 

Stay, Jlranger^ and learn the wifdom of DofTennus. 
Some indeed of our feft have thought, that though Philofophy be tBe 
jludy of virtue, and this the thing fought after, and that what fecks, yet 
they are fo clofely conneded, as not to be divided ; fince neither is 
Philofophy without virtue, nor virtue without Philofophy. Philo- 
fophy is the ftudy of virtue, but by the means "of Virtue itfclf; as 
there cannot be virtue but what delights in itfclf, nor a defire of virtue 
but by virtue itfclf: for, it is not here, as when any thing is aimed at 
from afar, the perfon who takes aim is in one place, and the thing 
aimed at in another; nor as the ways that lead to a city, and are with- 
out; fince the way to virtue is in and through itfclf; Philofophy and 
virtue therefore coincide. 

Againj 
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Again; many and very principal authors have divided Philofophy 
into three p^Tis {d), mora/, natural zx\A rational, or difcourfive. The 
lirjl frames and fets in order the mind : the fecond iearches into the 
nature of things; and the third ftudies the propriety of words, the 
ftrudture and manner of reafoning, fo as not to be impofed upon by 
falfehood for truths But there are thofe who are pleafed to divide 
Philofophy, fome into fewer, and fome into more parts; fomc (for 
inftance the Arifiotelians) have added a fourth branch, the civil, or 
public; becaufe it is engaged in a peculiar exercife, and employed upon 
a different fubjedt: and fome have added to thefe another diviiion, 
which the Greeks call O.^vt^ixtiMv^ (economical, or the art of managing 
family affairs • Some have likewife affigncd a place to the different 
kinds and occupations of life: but there are none of all thefe but what 
come under the firft divifion. Moral Philofophy. 

On the other hand the Epicureans rejeded the third branch {e), an J 
only retained the two former. Moral and Natural; and being con- 
ftrained in the examination of things to difcern antiquities, and to dif- 
cover the falfities, that are often concealed under the appearance of 
truth, they have given another name to the rational, and afligned it a 
place under the title of judicial and regular {/), but they \\\\\ look 
upon it only as an appendix to natural Philofophy. Tlie Cyrcnaics 
take away both natural ^nd rational; contenting themtelvcs with mordT 
only; but they introduce, what they before rejected, in another way : 
for, they divide wc?r^/Phifofophy into five parts; one relating to things 
to be purfued or avoided; a fecond, concerning the paffions and afi^ec-* 
tions; a third, concerning adtions; a fourth, concerning caufes; and a 
fifth concerning arguments : but the caufes of things belong to natural; 
arguments to rational; and anions to moral Philofophy. Arijlo of 
Chios {g) maintained that natural and rational Philofophy were not 
only fuperfluous but contrary; (Sc. to Wifdom and Virtue^ and the 
moral, which was the only one he allowed, he greatly maimed; foraf- 
much as he abolifhed that part which relates to admonitions [b), fayinij, 
that this belonged rather to the Pedagogue than to the Philofophcr ; as if 
the wife man was any thing elic than the injlru&er of mankind. 

Concluding 
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Concluding therefore Pbii^fcfby to be rightly divided into thtee 
parts, we will begin with the moral. Now, mordi Philoibphjr toay 
likewife be divided into three parts; the firf): relates to diligence in 
giving fuum cuique, every one their own ; and eftimating every thing 
according to its true worth. A very ufeful part indeed ! For ^irfaat 
can be more necefTary than to fet a due value upon things ? The ibcond 
regards power, or a defire to adt; the third actions. By the firft^ yon 
arc taught to judge of things according to quantity or quality; by the 
fecond, to dire<5t the afFe<^ons, and moderate their impulfe : and \xf 
the third, to fuit ydUr endeavours to thea<ftion; that in all things jrou 
may be confiftent. Whatever is wanting of thefe thrte, the k)fs of it 
will diforder the reft. For what fignifies it to be able to eftimate all 
things rightly, if you have no command of yourfclf ? Or what avafls 
it to reftrain the vehemence of defire, and to have the affedions nnder 
command, if, as things may require, you know not the proper time, 
when, or what, or where, or how to aft? For it is one thing to know 
the dignity and value of things, and another, to know times and fea« 
fons; and another, to reflrain the vehemence of defire, fo as to m 
calmly^ and not rufli precipitately, upon adtion. Life therefore la 
then confiftent with itfelf, when the effort and the adtion agree toge- 
ther. An effort procecdeth from the dignity of things, and is either 
remifs or more earneft, according to the worthinefs of the objeft 
ptirfued. 

2. Natural Philofophy is twofold; as it relates to things corporeal 
4Dr incorporeal ; and thefe again are divided, as I may fo ipeak^ into 
their feveral degrees. _ The part that relates to body, firft confiders the 
things that make or engender ; and next the things that are made or 
engendered. Now, the elements are fuppofed to be made^ or to receive 
being from another. Element is confidered by fome as a fingle topic; 
by others, as a fubjeft divided into matter, and a £aufe moving all 
things, even the elements themfelves (/). 

3. And now as to the divifion of rational Philofophy. Every fpeecl^ 
is either a continued one, or divided into queftion and anfwcr : tK«f 

they 
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they call J^/fltx?x7/*i, dialeSHc^ or the art of logic ; and the other, p»topmJ. 
rhetorical. Rhetoric is concerned about the fcnfe and conftruilion of 
words j logic, or the dialectic, is divided into two parts, viz. words, 
and their fignifications ; i. e. into things which are fpoken of, and the 
cxpreflion in which they are delivered. And then follows too great a 
defcription to be difcuffed at prefent; fo here I (hall conclude the 
fubjed:, 

Et fumma fequar faftigia rerum. 

And treat on things of higher confequence ; 
Otherwife was I to enter on all the divifions and fubdivifions it would 
fwell this Epiftle into a large volume of queftions (/t). I would not 
however deter you, Luci/ius, from reading thofe things, provided you 
immediately refer whatever you read to the improvement oi morals. 
Study principally to corredt thefe: ftir up in you whatever feems lan- 
guid; bind up theloofe; check the ftubborn; and thwart, as much as 
you can, your own irregular defircs,. and thofe of the public; and 
fhould the ^^orld lay. Will you be always in the fame Jlrain of reproof ^ 
make anfwer, // is for me rather to fay y Will ye he always giving tbefame^ 
offence ? ye would have the remedies ceafe^ while the malady fill continues : 
it behoves me fo much the more tojpeaki andy becaufe ye are obflinate, to 
ferfevere in my reproofs A medicine begins to take effeHy when a dijiem^ 
pered body isfenfble of pain ^ at being touched: refractory as ye are^ I will 
fill utter fuch things as, I think y will prof t you i with words perhaps that 
may fometimes prove not very f moot h and agreeable : andy becaufe ye do not 
chufe to hear them fever ally y and in private y I thus exhort you public kly^ 
and in general. 

** How far will ye extend the bounds of your poflcffions ? A large 
•^ tradt of land, fufficient heretofore for a whole nation, is fcarce wide 
** enough now for a (ingle Lord ! How far will ye enlarge your 
arable, not content with the tillage of whole provinces, which ye 
hold only as a finglc farm ?. Famous ftreams running through pri- 
vate grounds, and great rivers, the boundaries formerly of great. 
** nations, from their fountain head to their mouth are yours : and 
•* even this is not enough, unlefs you gird the feas within your eftatcs ;. 

** unlels 
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'* uuLfs your bailiiF extends his authority beyond the Adriatic^ the 
*' Ionian^ and JEgean fcas. Nay, unlefs the iflands, the feat of ibme 
** great generals, be reckoned as infignificant trifles. But go oni 
" extend your poflcflions as far as ye pleafe^ call it only a country 
*' farm, which was once an empire; make all you can get your owni 
^' there will ilill be fometliing left for others/' 

A word or two now with you, whofe luxury is as extenfive as the 
avarice of tlie former. I afk you, ** whether you intend to leave no 
lake, but what the tops of your villas hang over? No river, whofe 
banks are not covered with your magnificent buildings ? Shall 
wherever any vein of warm water fprings up, new baths be crcdlcd 
to indulge you in luxury ? Wherever the winding fhore forms itfelf 
into a bay will ye lay a foundation for building ; and not content 
with the firm ground, unlefs it be of your own making, drive the 
feas before you, by flinging into it numberlefs loads of rubbifh (/) \ 
But know, that fplendid and pompous as your houfes are, in various 
places; fome raifed on mountains, for a wide profped: over fea and 
land ; and others on the plain, to the height of mountains i build 
I fay, as many as ye will, and as great ; ye are flill, feverally confi- 
•* dered, but as a fmgle perfon, and a little, a very little, body. Of 
what ufe are many {lately bedchambers ? you yourfelf can lie but in 
one; and where you are not, that cannot be called ^(?^rV, " 



At 
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Laftly, I addrefs myfelf to you, whofe throat is fo deep and infatiable» 
that every fea and every land muft be ranfickcd for your provifion. 
•* Hence, with great toil and trouble, hooks, and fnares, and va- 
rious kinds of nets, are continually made ufe of in purfuit of prey. 
No living animal can have peace, but fuch as ye are already glutted 
with. How little can you rclifh of thofe banquets, prepared as thev 
•* are by fo many hands, and at fo great an expence, when ye fit down 
** to them, with a mouth already palled with the like dainties ? How 
'* little of that wild boar, which was taken with fo much hazard can 
** the mafter eat, with a queafy and loathing ftomach ? How few of 
*^ thofe fhell-fifh, brought from afar, can the mouth that never thinks 
4 « it 
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•' it has enough, devour? How wretched are ye not to know, that 
^* ytmr eye^ as they fay, is bigger than your belly /" / 

Let fuch be your difcourfe to others; and while you fpeak, Lucilius^ 
attend to what you fay : and fo write, that what you have wr te, you 
may read with pleafure. Refer all to Morality^ and to calming the 
rage of the headftrong paffions. Study not ftill to know more, but, 
from what you know, to be a better man. 



AN N O T A T I ON S, &c. 



(a) They are generally confoandcd by the philofophert ; at when Plato fays* if Hy% ptKwf^ld^ U 
KTtiffK *%m^nfiJii<t Philofophy £/ /A# acquifaion ^Wifdom: and Arijtoikt i'mfifjui Tif< A^ti^r^A<, tbg 
knrwlidgi •fTrmtb.'^kmins AUxandrimUt more agreeable to our author. As th€ Liiiral Scimcu 
nftr t9 Philofophy, nnhicb is thtir mjhnfst fo dns Phllofophy btrfilf /# Wifdom. And he addj, 
A ir/ yif i fjiif fsKoff^Ut^ "'iT/m/ti/^f , ii 0^f i« <N. *n'/rff^ii ^Jm uu «V^f«Tir«r, Philoibphy // /) 
' ^lufy and $Kidiiati$n ; Smt Wifdom /he kxowUge 0/ things divine and bMSK Plu. ^ 

tarch, Oi fcir Zt«/»3i ipoffow, ^•^ittf Sfoj ^tis^f %it af^enrtfrnf \'Wi^ifjLnrp The Stoics /aid, that 
Wifdom 'was the knvwUdge of things di^vine and human. Where we may ob(erv€» he with Seneca 
omits the can/a. See other definitions. Lip/* Phyfiol. p. 698. 

{h) Many excellent pafTagei, to this purpofe, we meet with in Cicero*s Tu/cuUn Difputations : 
Phllofophy // the culture of the mind, and flncketh up ntice by the roots ; it is the medicine of the fornix 
and healeth the minds of men ; that from thence, ifnue •would he good and happy, nue may dranu all pro- 
per helps and ajpftances for leading virtuons and happy lives. — O Phllofophy, thou guide of lift! the 
fearcher out of virtue, and expeller of vice! vihatjhould vje he, nay, vnhat viwsld human life he v/itb^ 
out thee ! Thou calledft us together into fecial life ; to thee vfe owe the istvention ofUnus ! thon teacher 
of manners and difcipline ! From thee Vie beg ajpftance : and one dety fpent etccording to thy prectptsjt 
preferable to an immortality f pent in fin. — Some of the modems have come little behind the antienu, 
in the admiration they ^ve expreifed for the Heathen moral Philofopby. Set Leland, vol. ii. p. j%, 

(r) Fabius Dojfennus, fi. Dorfennas, a writer of comedies, (Atellanaram fc. fabulamm) 

Quantus fit Dorfennas edacibns in parifitis. HorFCp. ii. 1 • 173, 
Hovf great is Dorlenn vtben hi vtritef 
Of all' devouring parifitis ! 
See Flin. xiv. 13. where you will find fome quotations fromhinu 

(i/) There is the fame divifion in Macrobius, (Somn. Scip.) but differently (explained : Morality 
quae docet morum elimatam perfedionem ; Natnralis, qus de divinis corporibut difputat ; Ratio^ 
nalis, ciim de incorporibus fermo eft, quae mens fola compleftitur, 5ei» L ii. Mora), vuhich teacheth 
the perfeaion of moral behaviour \ Natural, vihich treats of the heavenly bodies; and Rational, con* 
ceming things incorporeal, nvhich the mind only can comprehend* 

(e) As fuperfluous] Laertius, rif /i*Al4i*w iitnn^hMfa^ ir9/Hi(Aa^H^t. 

Vol. IL <i, (/) 4/. 
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f/J jff. 7} jutrtfyixh, emnmcaii] And this, at it fbrms^ and pre|>afes the nini^ ik fiS3 |d fli^ 
9fp/ jcp/TMfly, xtfi <cfX''^» ^^' rr9i^tmTAT09, Of sift crittri9t$^ beginning amd eUmtmtarjm Yill, f f if^ 
in Epicurus. 

(^) He was cotcmporary with Ztno^ and one of the difdples of the founder of the 'Stoical tbBu 
He pobliihed feveral philofophical treadfes, by which he acquired the repuution oT an aj^n 1 ■Mti 
and elegant, rather than of a iblid and judicioui writer* See Melmtb, on Cictf^t Cato« N- 5* 

Laertius fays of him^ Tor 7f ^vffiK^r Toror Jti^/ rdr haiytidf aViipH, At^«r Tor /xir ^r«/ vv*^ >^^*<r 
rdr /i »/^F 7^3; h]u«(. He took away from the common divifion, toih sh§ natural mmd tbt mrtiml 
fartf fayiwgy this luusfar aht*v* ms, mmdxhsX wtthimg tO' us* 
{b) Sc. Twr TctfAirtTMMK' See Ep. 94^ 

(/} i. e. God ; or, as the Stoia fpeak fometimes. His Rtafim^ or Wifdom : and by eUmumts^ w» 
nnderftand, the firft and conflituent principles of things,, as derived from him. 
(i) Lipfius obferves that in fome books, this is the beginning of another P j'ftl f, 
(/) Hor. Cann. iii. i. 34. 

Contrafka pifces aequom ientinnt 

Ia£Us in altum molibus. Hue frequent 

Cxmenta remittit redemptor 

Ciun fafflulis> dominufque temn 

Faftidiofus. 

Tbefijb that in thi ocean ranged 

Fereei've their territmriet chmmgd* 

The moles thronon in extend the fieri ; 
7he Lord grown 'weaty of the land, 
ifew hnildi t^onthe fettled /and. 

And /corns the ionstds that Nature fic^d hrfort*' 
Salluft. Bell. Cat« Quid ea memorem, qu& nifi his qui videre^ nemini credibHia fantf A ]iriWt& 
•omplttribns fttbreribt montes, maria conlb-ata, &c. What meed 1 mention other things^ thmt- ^gUl 
hardly meet with creeUt /romtho/e who have been eyewitm/fes 0/ their truth f /uch at levaitoog kiUg rm d 
mmtntains, and raifing faiaces in the /ea it/elf by private men for the fnrfo/et of fka/urt^ Scc^ Stm ^^ 
Suetonius in Caligula, c. 37. 
Petronius, 1. ii. ' Afpice latd 

Loxnriam (poliorum, et cenfum in danina fnxcnUll' 
,£di£cant auro fedefque ad fidera mittunt. 
Expelluntur afue faxis ; mare nafcitur arvisf 
St permuuta rernnt'ftatione rebellant. 

See, all around luxurious trophies lie. 
And their ehereafing wealth new ills/upply.. 
Here golden piles the ascure/kies iufvade, 
There in the /ea incroacbing moles are made -^ 
Inverted Nature^ s injured laws they wrong ■ 
Hor, CUrm« ii* iS. ao. Marifque Baiis obftrepentis urges 

Summovere littora, 
Parum locuples continente ripa*. 
The moles and thy encroacbinv mounds 
Remove the floods to/hraiter bounds ; 
For greedy you would /eem but poor, 

Cm^*d by Neuun^s narrow Jbtre. Crecch« 

Bat 
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But aa fome read in Sentca, sr^a, inftead of maria, we may apply the wordi that follow in Horace : 

Quid quod ufque proximos 
Kevellis agri terxninos, et ultra 
Limites dientiam 



:Sals avarus?— 
JVWjr mon, jou fa/s tht facred hounds ^ 
jind fetTU your meamr rlient^ s grounds ; 
No fence too high, no diuh too deep. 
For 'weahbj injury to hop* Id. 



/ 



EPISTLE XC. 



On Phihfopby^ and the Invention of Arts. 

W H O can doubt, my LuciUus^ but that it is from the bleffing aiU 
j;ift of the immortal Gods that we live ; but from Pbtlofopby ' that we 
live well {a) ? that xronfequently we owe more to this than to the Gods$ 
inafmuch as a good life is better than mere exiftence. Undoubtedly 
w^e ought to think fo, unlefs Philofophy itfelf might be alfo thought 
the gift of the Gods (^), the knowledge whereof they have given to no 
,cne, but the ability of acquirement to all. For if they had vouch^ 
fafed this as a common good, and we had been all bom good, wifdom 
would have loft what is of greateft account therein, that it is not to he 
reckoned among cajiial things: for it hath this moft precious and noble 
<juality, that it comes not accidentally ; that every one owes it to him- 
ielf, an acquifition not to be fought for elfewhere ♦. What would 
there be in Philofophy worthy admiration, if it was holden of the 
donor ? One of her principal offices is to foarch out truth, in things 
both divine and human : juftice, piety, rdigion, and the whole train 
of virtues, that arc in perfc<ft union with one another, are all attendant 
upon her : (he teacheth us to worfhip God, and to love our neigh- 
Ijour (r) ; that government is the prerogative of heaven -f ; and the 
fecial virtues neceflary upon earth; which for fome time remained 

%z jpurc 
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pure and inviolate, before coyetoufhefs diftraded fociety ; and 
duccd poverty even among thofc whom (he had moft enriched: for 
ceafed to pefTefs all things, when they began to call any thin 
.. own. 

^ut the fifft men and their immediate defcendants folfowed N^atme^ 
pure and uncorrupt; and held the fame both for their leader and the 
law 3 by an orderly fubmiffion of the worfc to the better : for this iwra» 
ever the rule of iimple Nature. In the brute creation the ftrongcft and 
moil fierce generally prefide ; nor does a bull of a cowardly ^irit ever 
lead the herd; but he that is mafter over the reft by his ft r c ngth and 
magnitude; as among elephants the talleft; fo among men the beft vns 
chief: according to the endowments of the mind a ruler was choien. 
Exquifitely happy then muftthe people have been^ among whom none 
could obtain power but he that was a good man : for he may do mrhat- 
ever he pleafes, who thinks he can do no more than what he ought to do* 
Pq/hhnius therefore judgeth, that wife men only ruled in the age that 
was called tie golden. Thefe tied down the hands of the populace to 
good behaviour; and even defended the weak from the more ifaxing. 
They perfuaded to good, and diffuaded from evil {d) ; (hewing what 
things were ufeful and profitable, and what the contrary. By their 
prudence they took care that nothing fhould be wanting to their fuh- 
jeAs : by their fortitude they encreafed and enriched their people : to 
rule was not looked upon as a lordfliip, but as an office ; not to tyraiv- 
nize, but to be the miniilers of God {e). No one therefore was ambi- 
tious to ttj his power over thofe who had railed him to that power ; 
nor was there any inclination to do an injury; nor any caufe for it ^ 
while the due adminiilration of government challenged due obedience; 
and a King could threaten nothing more grievous to the difbbedient 
than that he would leave the kingdom. 

But when, vices having crept in, K ings were obliged to (hew their 
authority, then was there a neceffity for making penal laws, which 
the wife, men were at firil the authors of: as Solon ^ who founded the 
Athenian ftate on the laws of equity, was numbered among the feven 
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fdges, remarkable for their wifdbm in that age {/). And had Lycurgus 
been then living, he had juftly been reputed the eighth in that facred 
order. The laws alfo of Zakneus and of Cbarondas {g) are highly 
commended : and thcfe men learned the ftatutcs, (which they publiftied 
and eftabliflied throughout Sicily^ then in a flourifhing ftate, and which 
through Itaiy pafled into Greece) not at the bar, nor in the courts q£ 
law, but in the filent and facred fchool of Pythagoras^ 

Hitherto then I agree with Pofidonius {h)r but I^deny that thofearts 
which are in daily ufe for the neceflaries of lifc^ were the invention or 
Philofophy; nor will I give fo great an honour to the workshop. He 
laith indeed that Philofophy taught men when they were fcattered up 
and down, and lived in cottages, and in hollow rocks, and in- the trunks 
of decayed trees, to build houfes : but L can no more think that Phi- 
lofophy taught them to build houfes upon houfes^ and turrets upon 
turrets, than that it inilru&ed them in making ftews and fiOiponds; to 
the intent that the gormandizing throat might not run any hazard in 
ftormy weather ; and that, let the fca rage as it will, luxury might ftiU 
have its quiet waters,, wherein to fatten fifh of every kind*. 

And what do you* fay, diat Philofophy taught the ufe of locks and 
keys ! Pray what can be a greater fign of timid avarice? Or was^ 
it Philofophy that formed thefe lofty geometrical roofs to the great dan- 
.ger of the inhabitants ? as if it was not fufiicient to* meet with a chance 
covering; and natural for man,, without any art or difficulty^ to find 
refl for himfelf in fome proper habitation? Believe me, Luctlsus; the 
happy age before mentioned,, knew not either mafbns or carpenters ;. 
whofeart in fquaring. and fawing timber by the line^ fo as to make a 
beam of }uii: proportion, fprung up with the luxury of after-ages. 
(Nam primis cuneis fciendebant fifiile lignum.). Virg^ G. i.. i.^ 
^ben/aws were toothed and founding axes made^ 
(For wedges Jirji did yielding wood invade.) Dryxien.^ 
For they had no banqueting-houfes. for the entertainment of numerous 
guefls (1); nor to this ufe were whole pines and fir-trees dragged along 
the trembling flreets (i) in a long train of carriages, in order to form 
4 therewith 
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therewith large cielings^ decorated with maflcy gold ; two forked fti^ 
at feme little diftance, with poles acrofs^ fupported the roofs of thflir 
little tenements ; which being covered with dry flicks and leaves plaif- 
tcred together, and laid floping, proved fufficient to throw off a ithowcr 
of rain, was it ever To great; and under thefe roofs they lived in peace 
and fecurity. Thatch covered men that were free, but flavciy now 
dwells under niarble and gold. 

I likewife iiifrer from Pofidonius^ in that he thought all working tools 
made of iron the invention of wife men : for he might as well cril 
jlhem wife by whofe invention men firft began : 

Tum lequeis captare fcros, et fallere vifco 

Jnventum, et magnis canibus circumdare ialtus. Virg. G. u I40« 

T'bm tails for beajisy and'limefor birds were found-. 

While deep^moutVd dogs tbeforeft^walksfurround. Dry den. 
J^or'^it was the cunning and fagacity, not the wifdom of man, that firft 
found out thefe things. I alio diffent from him in fuppofing they 
were wife men, who found out the feverd metals, iron and brais; 
when the earth being accidentally heated with fires enkindled in the 
woods, melted the ore, and by pouring it forth, difcovered the veins of 
thofe metals that lay neareft the furface: fuch men as honour tfaeie 
things, generally fiud them out. 

Nor does that feem fo fubtle a queftion to me as to Pqfidonims ;-*- 
whether the hammer or the pincers werefirjl in uje. Some one no doubt 
of ingenuity and acute parts, though not very great and fublime^ found 
out thefe things, and whatever elfe was to be fought for, with a body 
bowed to the ground, and a groveling mind. A wife man took not ib 
much pains to live: no wonder, lince even in this age he deiires to be 
as cafy^as pofBble. How, I pray you, is it confident, to admire both 
Diogenes and Talus (/) ? which of then\, think ye, was the wiicr man ? 
He that invented the faw; or he that, upon feeing a boy drink out of 
^he hollow of his hand, immediately took his cup out of his pouch 
'juid brake it, thus reproving himfclf 3 How hng^ foolijh man as I 'was. 
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have I carried about me a fuperfiuous burthen ? I am fpeakllig of that 
Diogenes^ who, folding himfclf double, lived in a tub. 

And which^ at this day, do you think the wifer man; him, whp' 
contrived to raife to a great height, and fprinkle around faifron or rofe« 
water from hidden pipes (^), and to fill the canals with a fudden flow 
of water,, and again to empty them;, and fo to couch together thcr 
changeable i^^oofs of our banqueting houfes (;?),. that one fcene may 
iucceed another v and a new cieling appear upon every change of the 
diflies : or him, who can demonftratc to- himfelf and others, that Nature 
requires nothing of us that is hard and difficult; that we can very well- 
live without maibns, and be clothed- without trafficking with the In- 
dians for iilk; and have every thing that is neceflary for the ufes of life, 
were we content with Aich things^ as the earth produceth on its furface? 
which things, if mankind would give thdf att;entiQn to. we fl^p H]d_ 
find there would be no mor e need of cooks Aaa of a ftanding army. 

They were certainly wife men, or femething like it, who were not 
over-anxious with regard to the ore and proteftion of the body. Ne- 
ccflary things coft but little trouble f men mufl labour for dainties^ 
you will not want artificers if you follow- Nature: fhc would not have 
us embarrafled: fhe can eafily equip u^ ^ithr every diing we want. 
Wintry cold is certainly intolerable to our ^^ed body : what then ^ 
cannot the ikins of wild beads or other animals defend us from it ? do 
not fome nations cover tlicir bodies with the inner baides of trees, and' 
others drefs thcmfelves with the feadiers of birds (^), fown together? 
Do not great part of the Scythians cloath themfelves with the ikins oS 
foxes andermins (/), foft to the touch, and impenetrable to the winds? 
And what if there is need of a thicker ihade to repel the iieat of the 
fummer's fun; has not length of time or other accidents icooped out 
caves and places fit for a cool retirement? And have not men wove 
hurdles of twigs^ and plaiftered them with vile clay; and alfo with- 
ilraw and reeds made coverio^^ for their cottages, wherein they have 
paflTed their winters dry and fecure? Do not the i^r//r people {q) live 
lA holes dug under groofid^ ¥^ere nothing elfe could defend then^ 

f rom^ 
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from the cxccffivc heat of the fun ? Nature was never Co cruel tm 
rnan» that, feeing (he had provided an eafy means of life for all other 
creatures, man alone fhould not be able to live, were it not for the 
invention of fo many arts as are now in ufe; none of which flic abib* 
lutely demands of us; nor in order to prolong life need there any thing 
be fought, with care and difficulty. Neceffaries are provided for us at 
our birth; all difficulties arife from a difdain of things every- vehcrc to 
be obtained. Houfcs, clothing, medicine, food, and what are now 
thought a weighty concern, were obvious, freely given, or procured 
with little pains. For what neceffity required, was the meafurc of all 
thingSL. We ourfelves made them rare and precious, and not to he 
obtained Ibut by extraordinary arts. Nature is fufficient for her own 
demands. JLuxury is a revolt from Nature. She is daily provoking 
herfelf with new temptations; and in fo many ages hath been llill 
cncreaiingy and affifting every vice with her ingenious fancies. At 
firft (he t>egan to defire fupcriluities, and then contraries; and at laft 
hath entirely devoted the mind (r) to the body, and conunanded it to 
iervethe lufts thereof. 

All thofe arts wherein cities 6re exercifed, and fo bu/ily employed, 
carry on the affairs of the body ; which formerly was treated only as a 
fervant; but now is waited on as an imperious Lord(j). Hence the 
many (liops of weavers sod fhiiths ; hence your perfumers; and a tribe 
of dancing-maflers to teach the body a foft and delicate motion ^ and of 
finging-maftcrs to modulate the voice into quavers and loofe airs. TTie 
natural mean, which bounded all defires with a fupply of neceflaries 
is quite forfaken. It is now thought clownifhnefs and mifcrabley to 
wifti for no more than is enough. It is incredible, Luci/ius, to think 
eafily how a few foft and fweet words can draw even great men from 
the truth of things. Behold Pofidonius^ who, it muft be owned, hath 
contributed much to Philofophy, yet how does he trifle when he is 
defcribing, firft, how fome threads may be hard-ipun, and other ibmc 
drawn out fine from the foft and loofened tow; and then how a i^eboF 
cloth may be ftretched in the loom by hanging weights thereon ^ and 
how the woof is woven in to take off the rou^hnefs of (he threads ufed 

in 
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In the (huttle, and then with the flay to make them unite and thicken 
fhe cloth ! He was pleafed alfo to fay, that the whole art of weaving 
was the invention of wife men, forgetting that more fubtile way, which 
was afterwards found out, wherein , 

Tela jugo^^Hnfta eft, ftamen fecernit aruado : ' 

Inferitur medium radiis fubtemen acutis. 

Quod ktowiunt infedli peftine denies (/). 

T'Ae web inwraps the beam, the reed divides. 

While through the widening /pace thejlmttle glides ; ' 

Which thefwift band receives; then poisd with lead 

The /winging weight Jlr ikes clofe th' infer ted thread. Sewell. 
What if he had feen the weaving of our days ; whereby the)^ make our 
apparel fo very fine that it conceals nothing beneath it. I do not fay 
that it is no covering to the body, but it does not even hide our 
fliame {u) . 

He then pafleth on to the huft)andman; nor lefs elegantly dcfcribes 
the foil, as torn up, and renewed by the plough (x), that the loofen'd 
earth may the more cafily permit the roots to fhoot out ^ and then he 
defcribes the manner of fowing feveral forts of feeds, and of plucking 
up the weeds by hand, that no cafual and wild plants may choak the 
corn. This he likewifc attributes to the invention of the wife men ; as 
if in our days there are not many things invented by our farmers to 
render the ground more fertile. 

And not contented with thefe arts done, he thrufts the wife man 
into the bakehoufe; and tells you that from an imitation of Nature, 
he firft began to make bread. For obferving, fays he, that whenever 
grain is put into the mouth, by joining the hard teeth together, it is 
broken in pieces, and what efcapes this preffurc is gathered and put 
under it again by the tongue; and* then it is mingled with fpittle, to 
pafs the more glibly down the throat ; and when it comes into the 
ftomach it is there digefted, by the natural heat of the maw ; and at 
laft is converted into nutriment, and the fubftance of the body. The 
wife man, he faith, obferving this operation of Nature, firft placed 

Vol. II. R one 
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one rough flonc upon another, to referable teeth, the upper part O^ 
which, being immoveable, expedl^ the motion of the other, and then» 
by thefe rubbing together, the grain between them is broken^ and 
well pounded, 'till it is reduced to meal ; this he then fprinkled with 
water, and by kneading it into dough, made bread thereof: which at 
firft they baked under warm afhes, or upon a hot tile or ftonc; and after 
this ovens were invented, and other kinds of floves, to be heated, as 
would beft ferve the turn. 

It is a wonder he did not tell us that the fhoemaker's art was alia 
owing to the wife men {y) ; all thefe things indeed were the invention 
of Reafon, but not of philofophic Reafon : they are the invention of 
man, but not of a wife man^ any more than fhlps : in which tnen pals 
over great rivers, and even the fea itfelf ; the fails being fitted to receive 
the force of the winds, and rudders being joined to the ftern o£ the 
/hip, which turn it either one way or the other. And this was learned 
from obferving how fifh guide themfelves by their tails, and by the 
Icaft motion thereof give a direction to their fwiftnefs. 

All thefe things, faith Pofidonius^ were invented by fome wt/t man 
but being too low for himfelf to be concerned with, he left the Mrorkine 
part to meaner heads. But in truth thefe things were invented by none 
other men than fuch as are living at this day, and who bufy themielves 
therein. We know that in our time many inventions have been firft 
publiilicd; for inftance, the windows made of fine tranfparent tiles (xS 
alfo hanging baths {aa) ; and pipes, of ftoves, fo concealed in the walls 
as to fpread an equal heat through every part of the room ; not to 
mention feveral works in marble, by which our templet, and even our 
houfes are fo finely decorated: or the huge piles of ftone (pillars^ 
which being made round and fmooth form our portico's, and Aipport 
fuch fpacious buildings as will contain a multitude of people: nor need 
I mention the cyphers and chambers {6i) whereby a man can take down 
a whole oration, be it ever fo fwiftly pronounced, and with his hand 
keep pace with the fpeaker's tongue. Thefe are, or may be, the inven« 
tion of the meanefl Haves. 

True 
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True wifdom fittcth aloft, and inftrufteth not the hand, but the 
mind. Would you know what is of her invention, and what her 
work? Not the unfeemly motions of the body in dancing; not the 
flute or the trumpet, through which the breath pafTing or held, gives . 
the tone of a voice; not weapons, nor walls, or the art of war; (he 
contrives things of more ufe and confequence; (he loves peace, and 
invites mankind to amity; (he is not, I fay, the author of inflruments 
even for neceffary ufes; (he forms the life and manners; and hath in- 
deed all the other arts in fubjeftion. For as life, fo all the ornaments 
of life are fubfervient to her: but her chief end is bkjednefsi thither 
Ihe leads; thither fhc opens to us the way. She (heweth us what is 
truly evil, and what only feems fo; (he roots out vanity from the mind, 
and implariteth folid greatnefs : all that is arrogant and pompous with- 
out foundation, (he entirely fupprefleth ; nor fuffers men to be igno- 
rant of the difference betw&/i grandeur and a proud appearance ; (he 
giveth the knowledge of all Nature, and particularly of herfclf : (he 
alfo teacheth who, and what the gods are, the infernal, the houfehold, 
the guardian *(r^); and what thofe ever-living fouls, that are admitted 
in the fecond rank of deities {dd) ; where they dwell [ee] ; how em* 
ployed {JJ) i what their power, and their wilL 

Thefe are the firft principles, or grounds, wherein flie inftruds her 
pupils ; and by which no private hallowed place, but this uaiverfe, 
fhe great temple of all the gods (^), is open to them; the true 
imdges whereof, and true reprefentations^ (he di(covers to the eyes of 
the underftandihg ; thoJTc of the body being toq dull to difcern fuch a 
gi[6at and noble obje<9:. She then goes back to the beginning of 
diings, and fhcweth eternal wifdom difFufed throughout the whole; 
and the power ^f every feed forming its own particular body {bb)^ 
She next enquire^ into the nature of the foul; from whence it was 
derived, where it fublii^s, how long, and into how many parts tp be 
diilinguifhed {it), h^ thus fhe pa(reth on from things corporeal, to 
things incorporeal, examining the truth and all the arguments relating 
thereto* After this (he points out the ambiguities concerning life and 
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death {ii) ; for on both thefe topics many falfe things arc often 
blended with truth. 

But to return : it was not, as Po/idomus thinks, that the 7vt/e man: 
withdrew himfelf from the foremen tioned arts: he was never in the 
lead concerned with them; for he would not think any thing i^irorthy 
his invention, that he did not think worthy of perpetual ufe; he ivould 
never admit what was to be difmifled. Anacbarfis^ he tells us, in- 
vented the potters wheel (//), by the turning whereof vcffels ireie dif- 
ferently fafliioned : and becaullb mention is made in Homer of the pot- 
ter's whed, he had rather the verfes fhould be thought fpurious, thaa 
his ftory. I will not contend whether Anacbarfis was the author or 
this wheel or not : but fuppofing he was, a wife man then invented it 
but not as being a wift man*, fincc wife men da many things as men^ not 
as being wife. Suppofe a wife man could outrun all his cotemporaries • 
this would not be owing to his wifdom but to his agility, and fwiFtnefs 
of foot. I could wi/h Pofidonius was now to fee fomc of our elafs^ 
nmkers, who with their breath alone fafliion glafs into diverie ihapes 
which is more than an artift could do with the moft induftrious and 
careful hand. And thefe things were found out, long iince a wifb 
man was to be found among us«. 

Democrrtus, he faith, is reported to be the inventor of an arch or 
vaulted roof; when two ftones inclining gradually to one another are 
pinned together by another ftone between them, that binds upon theik 
both* But this I take to be falfe, as there muft have been bridges and 
gateways, whofe upper part generally forms an arch, long before the 
time of Democritus. It muft be remembered too, that the fame JDemn^ 
critus is faid to have found the way of foftening ivory {mm) i and by 
a certain degree of heat, to change a pebble into an emerald 5 which 
art is made ufc of in colouring bricks and ftones to this day. But 
however I iay a wife man may find out thefe things, the invention is 
not owing to him merely as a wife mani for a wife man does many 
things, which a blockhead may perform as well, or better^ and with 
more expedition. 

l>o 
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Do you afk me then, what I take to be the inveftigation of a wife 
man, and what accordingly he h^th publiflied to the world ? Firjiy 
the true nature of things \ which he looked not upon*, as other animals 
do, with eyes too weak and dull for divine matters : next^ the law of 
life, which he direfted to the good of the whole; and not only taught 
us to know, but to imitate the Gods {nn) ; and to receive all accidents 
with as much aequanimity as if they were ordered by the will of hea- 
ven {06). He forbade us to be carried away with falfe opinions (/>/>) : 
he hath weighed every thing in the balance, and eftimates them truly 
according to their worth • He hath condemned all pleafares that are 
bought with repentance; he hath recommended what is good {qq)y as 
what will always pleafe; and made it manifeft, that he is the happielt 
man who is happy in himfelf alone ; and he the moil powerful, who' 
bath power over, and can command^ himfelf.. 

I am not Ijpeaking of that philofophy {the Epicurean) which looked 
upon a man, as a citizen, fuppoie, of the world,, unconcerned for his 
own country j and who difcharged the Gods cJf any concern with hu- 
man afiairsr ahd who made pleafure a Wrtue ; but of that philofophy 
(fc. the Stoic) which thinks nothing good boir what is fit and honour- 
able > which is not to be corrupted by the gifts of man or fortune ; and 
whofe principal value confiils in not being to be bought by any thing 
how valuable foever. Now,. I do not think this Philofophy was extant 
in the firft rude age of the world, when* as yet all arts were wanting, 
joid men were continually learning the ufefulnefs oF things from the 
ufe itfelf ; as, before thofe happy times, when the benefits^ of Nature 
lay in common, and were ufed' promiicuoufly; nor had' avarice and 
luxury difunited mortals, and made them prey upon one another, there 
were no wife men^ though in many*.refpe(Sts they adted as fuch. The 
ftatc however of mankind was fuchr, that I know of none to be more 
admired : nor, if God permitted man to form, as he would, ttrreftrial 
things, and to Qj^blifh fuch manners, as he pleafed, among the na- 
tions, would he approve of any thing more than what is faid to be 
found among thofe, with whom 
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NuUi fubigcbant arva coloni 
Ncc fignare quidcm, aut partiri limitc campunit 
Fas erat; in medium qusercbant, ipfaque tcUus 
Omnia libcrius, nullo pofcente^ ferebat. 

Ere this no peafant vexd the peaceful ground^ 
Which only turf and greens for altars found *^ 
No fences parted fields^ nor marks nor bounds 
Dijlinguifyd acres of litigious grounds-. 
But all was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her unexpected birth. Drydcn# 

What could be happier than the race of man ? They enjoyed all 
Nature in common ; fhe as a kind parent was the prote&refs of all 
men ; and gave them fecure pofTpiflion of the public wealth* Why 
ihould not I think them the richeft of all people, among whom there 
was not to be found one poor man? But avarice foon broke in upoa 
the world under this happy difpofition; and while (he endeavoured to 
Appropriate fomething to her own ufe, (he hereby made every thing the 
property of others ; and being reduced into narrow flraights^ from 
unmeaAirable grandeur 0ie introduced poverty ; and^ from coveting 
many things^ loft alL Though now therefore ihe would fain recover 
Jier pretended rights (jj), and repair her loflcs; — though ihe in ftill 
adding field to fields and continually driving her neighbours from their 
poflcflions, either by force or purchafe j—though flie extends her 
lands to an equality with provinces;— ^nd though it requires a l<»g 
journey to go over alj that fhe .can call her own ; yet no enlargement 
of our bounds whatever^ can bring us back to the ftate we 'Were in be- 
fore : having done all we can, we fhall indeed pofTefs much, but then 
we were in pofleflion of all^ 

The eacth itfelf was the more fruitful without any laborious tilli^ j 
and bountiful enough for the ufe of a people not given to plunder* 
Whatever Nature brought forth, they took not more pleafure in en- 
Joying, than in (hewing it to thc'r brethren: nor could any one have 
either too much or too little, when %ytrj one was fatisfied with their 
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own fliare. Thcftronger man had not yet laid his hands upon the 
weak and feeble; nor had the covetous man, by hoarding treafure, ex- 
cluded others even from neceflaries : every one had the fame concern 
for his neighbour as for himfelf : war was not heard of; nor were any 
hands ftained with human blood : all hatred and animofity was exercifed 
on wild beafts alone. The peafants whom fome thick wood protedled 
from the fcorching rays of the fun, and who lived fafe from the incle- 
mency of ihowers and wintry florms under the covering of their 
homely cottages, pafled their nights in tranquillity without a figh or 
groan ; while anxiety and trouble diflurb us under a purple covering, 
and keep us waking with the {harped flings ; the hard ground lulled 
- tbem in fof t repofe {tt) . They had no carved roofs hanging over their 
heads ; but often lying in the open air they were canopied by the ftars ;. 
and faw (what a glorious fight in the night-time!) the heavens rolling 
along, and carrying on their great work in filence. 

Nor did the profpefl: of this their large and mofl: beautiful manfion 
lefs entertain them by day than by night. What a pleafure muft it 
have been to fee the^w, fome declining from the middle part of the 
heavens, and others rifing from their (ccret places ! How could it but 
delight them to wander among miracles fcattered every where fo thick I 
whereas ye now tremble at the leaft crack or noife in the houfe ; and 
fly away aftoniflied at an accidental found behind your piftures. They 
had no houfes as large at a city {uu) ; but lived in the free and open 
air; ,the (hade of fome rock or tree, clear fountains, and rivers, not 
made with labour, or conveyed through pipes, but gently flowing, of 
themfelves, through meadows not adorned with artificial beauty, and 
amidfl: thefe a little tenement built by fome ruilic hand; thefe were 
the fweet blefilngs they enjoyed ; this the dwelling-place afligned by 
Nature, the inhabitants whereof were in no fear^ either from it, or for 
it; whereas great part of our fear now arifeth merely from our houfes. 

« 

But excellent as their life was and void of all deceit, they were not 
however the wife men {xx) ; becaufe this title relates to a perfeft work : 
neverthelefs I would not deny they were men of a noble fpirit; and, if 
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I may fo fpcak, the immediate offspring of the gods (yy)^ Nor is 
there any doubt but that the world, as yet under no decay, produced 
better things than now. But however they might have ftronger natu- 
ral parts, and were better made and difpofed for labour | yet their 
judgment was not complete and perfect in all things : for Virtue is not 
the gift of Nature j it is really an art or fcience to htcovat goad. TJicy 
indeed fought not gold, or filver, or precious ftones in the bo^rels of 
the earth; they likewife fpared many animals {%z) ; fo far 'were they 
from feeing one man kill another in cool blood, without fear, and by 
way of paftime. Their garments were not as yet dyed with any colour, 
nor embroidered with gold; for gold in thofe days was not fecn above 
the earth. What then ? they were innocent through ignorance^ and 
there is a great difference between a man's being unwilling to fin, and 
being a ftranger to it. They really wanted julUce, prudence, temper- 
ance and fortitude; 'tis true there was fome things in this rude ftateof 
Nature that reiembled thefe Virtues ; but Virtue belongeth not to a 
mind, that hath not been taught, and inflru&ed, and brought to per- 
fedlion by continual exercife. To this indeed we are born^ but bora 
without it: and in the beft of men"without ftudy and application^ there 
is a capacity for Virtue, but not Virtue itfclf. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(«) And for this reafon ArifiotU (ays we owe more to the philofophers^ than to onr Darenti 
TKf ^\f ytf.^ 74 ^Hr, Ti< /i T? KAhttf (if '^AfAj'/jJ^cu. — Thc Chriftian acknowledgeth an higher 
obligation, viz. The grace of God. i. Cor. 15, 10. Bat ^y thi graa tf G$4l I mm 'Ufhmt I mm 
And bis grace lubicb luas beftotued ufom mi 'was n§t in vatm: but J labiured wri mim$ulmmth ihmm tbn 
all \ yet not /, but tbe grace of God tbat tuai wtb tm* 

{b) Plulofophia vcr6, omnium mater artium, quid eft aliud ni/i ut Plat9 ait, dkmmmi, nt eeo 
invcntum, dcorum ? H^bat is pbiiofofbj, hut as ?hto <aiis it ebg gifi ; and /, fajs Cicero the 
invention of /be Gods ? (Tufc. Difp. i. 26.) I'he fame, (dc leg. i. 22.) Nihil a Dii* unaiortalibiu 
uberius, nihil florentius, nihil pra^ftabilius hominum vitae datum cfl. Ntbing mtrt ixceliamt ^^ 
beautiful, more ufeful, more profitable ivas ever gi'ven bj tbe immortal Gods for /be benefit ofhoummm Hf 
Plato [its bss Timxiu) carriei it farther, for he fayi not only that no grea/er good ever imu n^J^' 
but ever tvill be given by /be favour and bonn/j of tbe Gods /# /be buman rmcf ; thus tranilated by 
6Vr/ro— Quo bono oullum optabilius aullura praeftantiut, neque datum eft immortaliam I>coram 
poncefltt atque muncre, ne^ue dabitur, ^rj^m. de Univ. c. 14.) See Lcland, i. p. 231, 

• Sec (N. a.) 
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(c) This is YikewKe a fammaiy of Chriftian Pkilofophy ; for #« tit Iwt 9/ God and atf mi^hicMr 
hang aU the law and tbi Prof bits. Matth. 22. 40. And it is the principal command of the 
ApolUes, tofior G§d, and to U^t tur bnthrtn. L Pet* 2* 17. Tki Lord foMrtign for evir OMd 
ever. Ex. 15. 18. Pf. x. i6« adv. 13. 

(d) So the Prophet I/aiab, Cea/e to do evil, learn to do vaelL i. 16. Ahher that nuhich is evit^ 
eleave to that nvbicb is good. Rom. 12. 9. And the Apoftle St. Peter, Bfcbeve evil, and do good. 
i. 3. II. 

(f ) Offidam erat imperare non regnum] Per he (a rular) // the Minijhr of God to theefer good. 
Rom. xiy. 4. 

(f) About the time of Jofias, K. of Jndab, A. M. 3310. — Their names. Tholes, Solon, Peri" 
ander, CUohsdus, ChiU^ Bias, Pittacus. 

(g) Matty leartud and good nun (%aav< Kit evyu^ii) hath Italf frodneed^ pmrtietdarfy the lawgivers, 
Zaleucus and Charondas. They are likewiie mentioned together in Cic. de Leg. 1 . 22. For part 
of their hiilory» iee Val. Max. 6* 5. 

Zalencns, (the Loerian, who may be regarded as having been a wife philofopher as well as a law- 

{[ivet-y in his celebrated proaemiam or preface to his laws) faith, that all men ongbtfrft to heper^ 

Jnaded of the esnfttnce of the Gods, efpecially nvben they look np io heaven, attd contemplate the vjorld^ 

and the orderly and heantiftd difpefitioet of tbings-^'Jftd that they ought to voor/^ip emd honour them as 

ebe authors of all the real good things that hefalins. See Leland, i, p. 78. 

(h) What Cicero faith of philofophy he took from Pofidonins : Tu eas inter fe prim6 domiciliis, 
deinde conjngiis, tarn literaram et vocum communione junxifti. It was philofophy thatfirfi taughi 
mankind to provide themf elves with proper habit aiiotu and to nsnte in the bonds of wedlock and freedom of 
ionverfation^ 

Sed nemora atqaie cavos montet^ fylvafque colebant^ 

Verbeta ventorum vitare, imbrefqne cokdL 

Nee commune bonum poterant fpe^Ure, nee nllis 

Moribns inter fe fcibant nee legibus utL 

Inde caias, poUquam ac pelles, ignemqne pariront 

£t mulier conjundU viro concept in nnum.*' ■ 

Turn genus humanum prlmiim moUefcere ccepit. Lneret. f* 9Sh 
They ktsnw n§ s^e ef fire to dnfs their food. 

No clothes, but tvander*d naked in the vtood ; 

They Jiv*d, to Jheidy grova and caves confined x 

Meer fijelttr from the cold, the heat, the wind. * 

No fix* d fociety ^ no fieady laivs^ 

•Xo public good vjas fought, no common caufe ■ ■ 
But when they built their huts, and fire began, 

Andfiiins of muriber'd beafis gave clothes to mem ; 

When male vjith female join d in chafte embrace, 

Bnjoy*d fvieet love, and f aw a num*rotu race. 

Then man grew f off J the temper of his mind 

Was changed from rough to mild, from fierce to kind. Creech* 
{0 Caenationi epulum] Lipfins conjeilores populumi fo> Seneca ^ Ep. ii{. Capacem populi 
Cicnationem. 

Vol. IL fi (i) Vicit 
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(i) Vicisintremcntibiu] So JuvttuJ, iii. i;4. 

■ ■■ ■ modo longt oorafiait 

SArfudD vebicnte abtes> atqve dtera pisiun 

Plauilra vehnnt, nutant alte, populoque mintsitir* 

Umwitldy tmhtr-trtti in 'Wttggwni horm, 

^trttch^d mi their length br^ond their carriage lie.; 

That noi^ and threaten ruinjrem en high, Drydeil» 
(/) The invention of theySnvb given by fome to Ditdalut^ Pita. 7. 57. 
Daedalus (invenit) ct in ea ferram, aTciam, the /a*w^ the ax, Set. Others give it 
I/Jor. 19. Origen. I9» Hygiaeu, Fab. 174, and particularly Diwekrm Sic. 1. 4. 8p 0«k/« bat 
without naming him, 

Ille etiam medio fpinas in pike notataa 

Traxit in exemplum : ferroqne incidit acoto 

Perpetuos dentes, et ferrg repperit ufum. >* " 

Drdaliit invidit facraqne ex arce Minenrs 
Prxcipitem mittit, lapfum men tit as. 

He maris the hones nvhich in thefijh he/fies, 

Where remjs of dents appear of efnaifiwe. 

Then dents, like ihofe, in harden* djhii he medesp. 

And hence the faw its f refoundation takes. 

Bnt Daxialus hisjhill luith ennrf wetvs, 

Aad^th inheeman rage his death fnrfnes % 

From off Minerva's /owV he threw thejouth. 

And nuith a lye concealed the fatat truth* 
Not fo the mailer of the youths who built the beautiful tower of Bray (in Berkfiire) who (by 
tion) through envy, flung himrdf from the top of the faid tower. 

(/») ^eft, Nat. 1. ii. Nunquid dubitas qoin fparfio ilia, quae ex fmidmitntis medis 
crefccns, in fummam altitudinem Amphitheatri pervenit, cum intentione aquc fiat ?— That tliis 
extravagant fprinkJing, ot fweei-feented Jhower s>n» made of wine» wherein/^^nwas particalarly 
infufcd, and other perfumes, we learn from Apnieius, 1. x. Tunc de fummomontis cacumine /^r 
fuandam lattntem fiftulam in excel fum prorumpit 'uino crocus dilates^ fpadimque deflaeiupalcciltiea. 
tirca capellas odorato pcrpluit imbrc. — Martial, v. 26. 

Hoc rogo, non melius, quam rubro pulpita nimbo 

Spargerc, et efFufo permaduifle croco ? 

// not this better in a trifling age. 

Than luithffweet njoater to perfume the ft age P 
And not only from pipes but from the ftatues themfelvcs oozed this fort of perfume. 

Utque folet pariter totis effundere fignis 

Corycii prefTura croci : fic omnia membra 

Emifere fimul rutilum pro fanguine virus. Lucan. 9. 8of • 
And as *when mighty Rome* b ypeffators meet. 

In the full Theatre* s capacious feat. 

At once by fecret pipes and channels fed. 

Rich t injures g^Jh from rv*ry antique head ; 
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At end ten thou/and faffrcn currents flviu^ 

And rain their odours on the crvwd ^/potr.— Rowe. 
Vid Lipf. dc Amphitheat. p. 1034. 

(») Which (fays Suetonius, in his life of Nero, c. 31.) were whirled ro and, vice mundi, lii^e the 
tivorld. Lampridius makes mention of the fame in his life of Heliogabulus , who Jiijledfome of bis 
farafites 'with 'violets and rofes, before they could get up -again. Oppreifit ift tricUniis 'verfatilibui para- 
£tos faos violis et floribas, £c ut animam aliqui elHaverint, cum eripi ad fummam non poflent. 
Fulv. Urftt. in Append. Ciacconii de TricUnio. 
(«) As /'/^/'/tfr/r/r/ fays (in Attio, ap. Cic.) 

Configo tardus celeres, dans, volatilet. 

Pro vefte pennis membra textis contegens« 

The ^winged tribtfallnoonndid at my feet, 

Wbofe painted feathers my 'warm njefl complete. 
Ai we Kcar %tA, tead of the wild Indians. 

\f) Tergis vulpiiim ac marium] The andents underftood by the word -Mas, not only that 
little domeftic animals we call a, moufe, but all the wild ones of a fmall*kind, z^ ferret, nveafel, 
armin, and the like. See Tomeb. Adv. 15. 23. ' 

So Jujtin. 1. 2. fpeaking likewife of Scythians, iays, not knowing the ufe of wool, they were clothed 
^th the like fiins \ Lanacqueufus, acveitiam, ignotus; et quaaquam conlinais frigoribus urentur, 
pelUbus tamen-ferinis ant murinis Teftiuntor* Of old, the heroes were clothed in ikins, as Diomede, 
in Homer, II. x« 177. 

*At^i»fof (JLtyiKo:$ irol^npiMf* ■ ■■ 
^hisfaid, the hero o*er bis Jl^ouUirs flung 
A UoH^sfpoils that to his ankles bung. Pope. 

■ » Ad Scythiac proceres regefque Getamm 
Aefpice, quels oflro <:ontempto et vellere ferum, 

Bximlus decor eft tergis horrere ferarum . 'P ro(pen de Fro¥id« 
l^he Scythian kings def pis* d their golden njefiSf 
More nobly clad snfkins of frightful beaftu 
(f) Syrdca gentes, a people of Africa, 

(r) What Seneca here calls the mind, the Apoftle calls tht Spirit* 

(/) Let not Jin reign in your snort al body that ye JbouJd ferve the lufts thereof, Rom. vL 12. Knotm 
je not, that to nuhomyeyield yourfelves to obey, his fervants ye are nuhomye obey, lb. 16. See Ep, ^ 
(/) In Ovid. (Met. 6.^55.) 

Quod digiti exftdiunt, at que inter Jlamina duQum 
Percuffk feriunt infefti pe£line dentes. 
Quodlato^/W/, al.yarAVff/, unde etiam^^r/tf/rf. Lipf« 
{ti) Sen, de Benef. 7. 9. video fericas veftes, fi vefles vocandx funt, in quibu« nihil eft quo 
defend! aut corpus, aut denique pudor poflit ; quibns fumptis mulier parum liquida, nudam fe non 
cflc jurabit ; — et pater ejus, Controv. 7. a. Ut adultera tenui yeftc pcripicua fit; et nihil in cor^ 
pore uxoris fuae plus maritns quam quilibet aliemis agnoverit. 

{x) i. e. ploughed a fecond time, and fometimes a third.— C«/««rr/iir,. Aratignem itcratio fequx- 
tur ut vervadum refolvatur in pulverem, 
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0) And why not ? fays Lipfimf^ Si dires fapiens eft 

Et Tutor bonns^ et— *n(m noftri quid pater ill^ 
Chryfippus dicat f Sapiens crepidas iibi noDquamy 
Nec folets fecit : Tutor tamen eft iapiens. Quo I 
Ut quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen au^o^ 
Optixnus eft modulator, 

— • Sapiens operii fie optisnus omnir 
Eftopifex.— Hor. Sat».l. iii. 125. 
But what Cbryjifpus faid thou doft not know ;. ^ 

Nc lui/e man jet did ever make mflfoo: C 

And yet the cobler's a wife man.. How/a f S 

Why, as Hermogenes^ though he hold his tongue^ 
Is (kill'd in muHcy and can fet a fong. Creech,. 
But in Apuktus, 1.- I r. it b faid of one Hippias^ that tvery tkimg be beid'mas 9fUg 9^m emmmmfkSmwm, 
Omnia quz fccum habebat nihil eorum emerat, fed fuis fibi manibus con&cerat. And imlMd K 
had a neighbour, Mr. Eldridge^ of the fame tafte and ingenuity ; nay, and who even, boaad kift 
own books ; the whole apparatus for this I purchafed at his. death ; but never found time or thoaslLt 
U worth while to make ufe of them- 
t («) Ut fpeculariorum ufum,— perlucente tefti] P/ijr. Epift. ii. 17. Nam Ipecolaribos— omiiiaa*^ 

tur. T he fpecularia of the ancients anfwered the effeds of our glafs windows. The ^HsAt' 
eularis was a tranfparent ftone which Pliny the elder tells us was originally found ia the 
parts of Spain. The nature of the (lone, according to that hiftorian, was remarkable, 
hunc terras quidam autumant cryftalli modo glaciari: fomi pbilo/cpbers are ofopimiem tbmi ih€ lapU 
{pecularis is a certain juice of ibe eartb, tubicb congeals after tbe manner of cryftmL Orrery. 

(aa) Plin. ix. 59. Sergius Orata primus invenit penfiles balneas; — Sergins Orata^i^ im^temtgd' 
banging batbs, wbicb foon greiu into 'vogue, Peniilium balnearum ofu ad infinitum blandiente 
ib. xxvi. 3. 

(bb) The writing of fhort-hand. See Lipf. Epift. ad Belg. 27. Cent. i. 

(rr) Lares et Genii} Ghofts^ or fouls divefted of the human body, were in the old Ladir called 
Lemures ; Ex his Lamuribus, inquit Jpuleius, qui poAeriorum fuorum curam ibrtitat^ pacato cc 
quieto numine domnm poflidet, lar dicitur familiaris. And of tbefe (Lemures) tbe one, fv^Sw mui •/* 
regard to pofierity, takes uptn bim to order tbe family in peace and quiet nefs^ luiib di'vime Mmikmrit^ ic 
eallid Lar familiaris, and in the plural Lares. 

Et vigilant noftra fcmper in »de Lares. Ovid» 
Supposed of fo great power as to drive Hannibal from Rome, 
* Hannibalcmque Lares Romana fede fugantes. Prop. 35, 

, The Genii, fuppofed the protecting power of men ; alfo of places and things. With regard ta 

man, fays Menander, 

'ATctrr/ J^AtfjLSif «er/pf 0'i;/ATtff tfrATH* 
*Ev^vf yifotJL%vt^ /Ltt/rctvA^^ rv Civ, 
^genius thus attends on rvery man. 
His bind injfrn^or, foon as life hegan* 



Hefiod. 
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To man, thtfi GiMiimmftirs of beav^m 

At faitbful guardian$ biro on tmrtb an gi'v^n^ 

Kbaier Od. f . 486. 

Yidt Tf ^f oi ^otnwp iixoTi f ikKoi'o^it^ifp, 
Udurriiu r%K%^^mi (T/rp«^«Mi 'wiKMK^ 
'A/^f#TQr iCfim, xas t i/rofi/tfr i ^•m ^* 
, — /» /^// lotv dijgtti/ip 

Wanders, forbafi, fome inmait of tbojkiism 
Tbiy {curious oft of mortal a^ons) deign 
Informs liki tbefe to round tbo eartb and main,, 
Jufi and unjufi rtcording in tbeir mind, 
' - r / Jnd witb fart eyos inf^taing all mankind. Pope,^ 

There is none but he 
"Wteie being I do fear ; and ander him 
. t^^ My Gtmns is rebuked; as it is fiud 

* Antonfs was by defar^s.^^-'-^SbakiJ^ar^ 

1' See the foregoing Note ; and Liff Phyiiol. p. 886,»J» 

{dd) In fecundam numinum fbrniamv— — «/. nominotn, ^. hominam. Erafmns reads it fecun-i^ 
dam numinam formam» i* e. more nominum^ without the prepofition> in. As when the bodv 
periiheth, the better part remains, or a nobler form is given :) underftanding it of human fouls, as 
pofTefling a lower degree of immortality than the Deity: becaufe they began to bo, though thejr. 
never ceafe to be. 
(|s#] Ubi conMant J (c. circa imum aetherem, et lunac coelum* Liff-^^ Lucan ix»- 

Quodque patet terras inter czlique meatus, 
Semidei nines habitant : quos ignea virtus 
Innocuos viti patientes Mtberis imi 
Fecit, ettftemos animam collegit in orbes.^ 

Beyond our orb, andneanr to tbat Inight 
Wbtrt Cynthia dri*vn around bsrfihvir Ugbt, 
Tbeir bafpj fiats tbo demigods pofjefs, 
Refined by virtue, and prepared for hlifs •• 
Of lift unblam^d, a pure and pions race. 
Wort by tbat Unuer betn/en, and far s to grace,. 
Divine, and equal to the gloricus place. 
^ Which Stoical opinion Cicero has more fully exprciTed^.in Tit/c. Difp. !• NeceiTe eft animus, 
^no nihil velocius, &c. Tbe finl, tban ivbicb notbing isf^wifter, flfould it remain uncorrupt, and 
Hjnitbout alteration, mnft neceffarily he carried luitb thai velocity, as to penetrate and divide all the 
eagion, vobere clouds, and r tan, and vfind, an formed % and baving pajfed tbis region, it falls in 'with, 
emd perceives, a nature Uke its oViUT^-vjbere it refts, and endeavours no bigber fight. 

(ff) Sen. ad Polyb. 58. — nunc libere vagatur, et omnia, ftrum naturae bona, cum, iumma 
volnptate perQ)icit a d Marc, c. 25/ la arcana naturae penetrat, et fcrutatur ccBleftium caufas, . 
et in profunda terrarum pcrmittere aciem juvat : it extendi its vievx through all nature, from tbe Jkieu 
U tbe deep helovj. % 

(gg) Sen. (de Benef. 7. 7.) Totum mundum deorum templum, fblum quidem amplitodine 
iUouim ac magni£ceatia dignum« Gic% Somn. Scip.*-— ^Homines tueutur ilium glofrum quern in 

tempT^ 
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templo hoc medium, qui terra dicitur. The eonJitioM 9f mmm's 4xifien€i h, thmi he garrifon thmi^th 
%i:htcb you fee in the middle of this temple^ and which is called thi earth. Upon this Maevhius ob- 
fcrves, that every one ivho is admitted info this temple, (i. e. every mortal) ought fli've ms righumf^ 
as if he ivere a priejl, in the faid temple. Qoidqaid humano afpeOui fubjlcicur Cemplum ejas voci- 
vit, qui Tola mcnte concipitur, ut qui hsec veneratur ut templa, cultum tamen maximum debeat 
conditori : fciatque quifquis in ufum templi hujus inducitur, rita (ibi vivendom facerdotis. Fbik 
Judaus^ iicOr 0«» rc^/{rtr Tjr (TVfjLWAvTci yfii Ko</ji9f ttiVcu, x. r. h. That g^fowy ame meght t§ 
think the univerfe the Temple of Cod; forafmuch as it has afextry^ i. c the ptnrefl fart mf tbt matmre 
cf things. Heaven: its ornaments, the (lars; /// priefls, the Angels, and minifters of his power. 
For, fays Cicero (Stoically fpeaking, De Nat. Dear, ii.) Nihil omnium renim melius eft mando, 
nihil praeflabilius, nihil pulchrius : nee folum nihil eil fed ne cogttari quidem quidquam meliu 
potefl. Certainly there is nothing better, more excellent, or more beautiful than the nv9rU^ nor camlet 
£oncei*ue any thing to excel it. 

{hb) Thcxc are feven different ways of accounting for the origin of mankinH* i . By Prmmaimlb 
with clay, and fire flole from heaven ; and after a deluge repaired by his fon Deucali^m, poetidlMtii 
merely fabulous, z. According to Anaximander the Milefiam, they were formed of ^vater andfjaa4 
but were only filh at firll, and afterwards turned into men. 3. Empedocles fuppofes them bcnrlf 
the earth, but only part at a time, and to grow as a bJite or beat. 4. Democritus fuppofes tife^ rifi i» 
and from the ground, like nvorms, entirely of themfel*ues. Democritus ait aomines vermtcukniBl 
jnodo^ effufos de .terra, nulloautore, nullaque ratione. Laclant. \ii. 7> . i 5. Epicnros^ 

Haud, utopinor, enim mortalia feclafupernc 

A urea ^ ccelo demiiit funis in arva. 

^cd genuit tellus eadem, quae nunc alit ex fc. Lucrtt. ii. 1153* 
For 'who cam think theft pygmies fram^ d above ^ 

The little bufinefs offome meddling Jove ? 

And thence to people this inferior ball. 

By Homer's golden chain Ut gently fall ? 

h^or did they rife from the rough feas, but earth, 

To'whatfhe noi^fupports, at frft gave birth. Creech. 
Crefccbant uteri tcrrx radicibus apti 

Quos ubi tempore matoro patefecerat xtas 

Infantum, &c. V. Gob. 

Next beafs, and thoughtful man received their birth : 

For then much rural heat in mother earth. 

Much moiflure lay ; and where fit place nuasfoiMd 

There wombs luere formed andfaflen^d to the ground. 

In thefe the yet imperfect .embryos lay^ 

Through thefe when grown maiesre they forced their way^ 7 

Broke forth from night , and fanjothe chearful day. C 

The fixth opinion was that of the Stoics, (fo \^ near the truth) that they nxen term ofGaet Ck. 
^de Leg. i .) Hoc animal providum^ fagax, multiplex, quem vocamus 

Flonunem, prxdara quadam conditione generatum c£e 

Summo Deo.*— —So Ovid. Met. i. 76. 

Sandlius his animal mentifque capacius altac 

Peerat adhuc^ et quod dominari in cstera poflci 

Kaios 
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Natus home eft> five hanc ihvimfimm fedc 
Die opifex rerom, muniii mtUoris origo 
Sive recens tellus, fedadaqlirBiiperab alto 
^there, cognati retinebat femfaut ooelL 

AmobUr crtatmrtjet 'was tmdefigm*^. 
Of higher few*rj, amd mere exalted mimdi 
Of thought capacieus, tvhefe imferied'/vHtp 
The lower wtmte creatiom mnft ehey : 
Then man *weu made, *whofe animated frame 
Or Ged inferm'd nmth a eekftial flame ^ 
Or earth f rem purer hea'uen ha latefy/reed. 
Retains fime petrtieles of kindred feed ^ 
And en the neile veerk 'was then imprefs^d, 
^^ ThtkGedhead*s image in the femlexprefs'd^ SewelL 

^B&e laft opinion was that of ihe vulgar, that men fprung out of the ground, like mofhrooms, firfE 
JtkWradia, and elfewhere* All which fenre to enhance the value of diwne re^velation ; and to make 
^pUhe more thankful to God, for the advantages we enjoy by the Gospel, both for religious and 
Bioral improvement. 

(f/.) Tertuttian (de AMBia,'e» 14.) fitys, Thefeul is diwded iy Plato and Pythagoras into tnve 
farts I //^rational, tffffinatkmal; or, more accurately, int$ three, by dividing the latter into the 
ira/cihle and eewcupifdhki Ariftotle into /a;/, Panxtiui ittto/;r; Soranus into^^9*vnr; Chryfippns,. 
andmtflof the Stisks int$ eight: by adding to the five fenfes, fiqrs Farre, (fextam qui cogi tamps, 
leptimam qnfi progeneramus, odavam, qui vocem emittimny) the pow^, cegitati've, procreati*ue, 
und^fecaL The Stoics (ap. Stehge.) make one, the principal, {rHyifjaettUf) tht gevemiug pewer,. 
' the reft mini/ferial. See £p. 92. Lipf. Phyfiol. iii. 17* 

(ik) Nam viu videtur nobis quod mo|f^, et contra* Lipf, ■ ' A s in a violent fit of 

ficknefs at Eton, in iy2/01 defigned the fidlowing for part of my epitaph. 
March 18, 1702. ^jpt > 

Ut moriar fuit ilia dies mihr janua vita!, 
Ut vivam, hgtcce fcum Dens 'veluerit.J Dies janua mortis erat* 
(II) Jnacharflt, a philosopher of Scythia, which being looked upon as fomewhat extraordinary. 
It became proverbial. Anacharfis inter Scythas. Cicero gives him a great character ioxfohriety and 
temperance!. Sobrins, continens, abfUnens, et temperans, (Tufc. 5.) Being aficed whether there 
were any muficians' in Scjthia f Ne, (aid he ; neither have tiny any 'vines. Being afked likewise, 
whether they had any Gods? yes, faid he; and they underftand the fpeech of mortals. E ndeavour- 
ing to introduce the Athenian lavts, he was ordered to be (hot with an arrow, by his brother, then, 
king of the place. 

Straho reproves Euphorus forgiving the invention of At potters wheel to Anacharfis, as mention is 
Blade of it in Homer, II. S. 6oo» ^ 

* iU 071 Tif T^o^ip iffjLifoe f r 'jroJiAiAsieif 
F{oftcro<x«p<Cfifc;< crHpif0'iTct/«/xf •5eiij/r. 
As ntshen the petter fitting em the ground. 
Forms a new 'vejfel as the wheel whirls round.. 
(«0i) This likewife, as Lipfius obferves, is a miftake, as ivory by way of ornament is^mentioned 
fiore thaa once by Homer. 11. /. 141* 
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*Ct( /* in rU T f Xf f «trr« yvfi fifuu fuDrf •«>iM-« :> 

Js wbin/meftmtelj traffingt mnJamd 
To grace a momMrcb m his hmuUngJtiid^ 
Jinjmfb, fuCsura^ ^r Maeonia ^rv^C • 

Stains the pure iifory *witb a Uvefy red. 
^itennp (KKsffm) %K%yfam nii afyv^ i <L T. 5(« 
Ah i*uofyfeat nuith filler riugkts grae'd. Pope. 
(m) Nee nofTe tantam fed feqoi docuic Deos] So oar SiLTiour, BejeferfrB n^em mfjmmr hmvn^ 
Fa/her isperfeSi. Matth. v. 48. 

{00) £t accidentia non aliter excipere> qaim impetrata.] Perhapi it mxf be rendered, ta fitm 
farm all occajtanal duties, as if they 'were pofiii'ue ce mm e md s. ' 

(pp) So the Apefile to the Galatians ; That ye henceforth he n$ tnore childrest i^fftdta mmdJH^ 
carried aheut istith e^very wind of fal/e deffrine, fy the JUight of mem and cnmtut^ jcrmf^ieeafs^ 
they lie in wait to deceive, 4. 1 4. And to the Hehrews, Be mot carried ahoat miiih di^tfors 
do&rines. 13. 9. 

(qq) Pro've all things y bold f aft that nvhich is good. l.Thefll 5. 2I« 

(rr) For Epicnms difcharged his followers from having any thing to^o with the RcpaUic: 
were to live to themfelves alone. 

{//) Licet itaqae relit nufic concnrrere, et reparare quod perdidit] 'ftl. ottnrrere, f. ooBwcrtac 
Lipf f. conquirere. Gronov, Bot I take concnrrere here in the law-feafe* it pretaeed m Hgki H tha 
Jhme thing as another doth. 

[ft) MoUem fomnum illu dara tdlttsdabat] ad aquam. Lipf at qoim mallciB. Crmtm^ 

^ ' Ccrtior fomnus premit 

Secara onro membra verfantcm^oro. Sen. in Hippolyto* 

In a hard bed mjounder Jleep invddet 

The tired limit. 

{uu) Vid. Lip/, in admirandis* I 

J* 
(xx) Vid. Lip/. Manud. ii. 8. 5. ^ 

("yyj for ive are al/o bis offspring. Aft. xvii. 28. Omnes fi ad pnmam originem 
Diis funt. Sen. £p. 44. Deniqae coelefti fnmus omnes femine nati. Lucr. ii. 989. 

Laftlynve all from feed ceUftial rife , 
Which heaven t onr common parent , ftiU fuppliet. Creech. 

(sa) Parabantque adhuc mutis animalibas] By the word mutis^ Lijjius nnderAandsjM ^A 
faith, that thefirft /laughter of living creatures for food was made of fi/h. But Grono^fims j uftly won- 
ders at this miftake, and aiketh, whaber Seneca canpoffihly mean fiih, by the wotd teemtis in Ed 
cxcedit ex hoc animalium numero, pulcherrimo, ac diis fccundo, jnutis aggregetur animal pabaki 
fcctum ? But not only Seneca but the mod approved authors ufe the word mutnm for Artefmtm. AmA 
here it is undoubtedly to be onderftood of all animals whatever^ in oppofition to men. ml. aoliii 
imimalibus. MSS« 
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Ofittotural Evils } aad the Uncertainty of human Affairs. 

l*>i^UR friend Liberdiis (aj is at prefent full of grief, having heard 

-^i 4he UrriJblo fire tbat hatK dcftrc^ed our colony at Lyons (b). This 

^ikiUi accident which^would move any one^ and much more a man, than 

-whomcno one better lovee bis country^ He had recourfe* therefore to 

4||l:firmnefs of^mind, which he hath always exercifed with legard to 

r ^^dS^HtHlng- thiat was to be feared : but I do not wonder that he was in no 

"^^ftnr-^f/thie uftexpeded, ^ I might £iy uniieard-of evil. For I know not 

•whitie to-findi an €xaq||j]c oT the like. Fire indeed hath damaged many 

cities, but not, w I^can remember, . utterly deflroyed one: for even 

-whcre^an enehiiy faith let fire to a town, fbme houiies have been left 

nftanding; andf though it. may rekindle in different olaces, it fbldom 

liath made iuch-an entire devailation as to leave iiothu^ to .the weapons 

jofjwar* '^ 

:In the moil drea^^fiU and deibrudtive earthquakes it ieldom happens 

ithfit whole towns are fwallowed.up; nor did I ever hear of fuch a ma* 

licious fire. as to leave nothing for a fecond to prey upon. But it hath 

To happened here, that in one night have been deflroyed many beautiful 

/and flately buildings, and other works; any one of which alone might 

-faaxre fcrvcd as aiuffioient oornament for a city; and more mifchief hath 

jheen xlone ia the time. o£ peace, than could have been dreaded in. the 

iday of battle. AVho xooJid ibdieve it, that at a time when war had 

iievdry where XTeafqdt ^nd J^ .hl^iCng^pf fecurity was fpread throughout 

' .the earth, Lyons ^ /tha glory of GJHh Should be loft in ruin ? Fortune 

4bath generally reminded thofe, ^hom fhe intended publickly to afHi<fl, 

to dread their danger : every great event hath given time for ruin: but 

:< ol^eire there was the fpace only of one night, between its being one of 

the noblefl cities, and not fo much as the appearance of a city ; in (hort. 

Vol. II. T it 
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it was (carce fo long in perifhing, as I have been in relating the dread* 
ful accident. 

Now thefe things greatly affliift the generous mind of LiAeralis^ firnn 
and Ready as it is againft any Occident that may befidl himiHf. And 
indeed there is reafon for it. Unexpected accidents are apt to ftrike 
deepeil. Novelty adds weight to calamity; nor is there any mornl 
but who is more afHidted at what falls upon hiol by iuiprise*. N(w 
thing therefore {hould come upon us unexpectedly. The aModoi^iit 
to be prepared not only againft what uAialiy happens, hot againft wlttt* 
ever may happen. What is there that Fortune cantiot thro^r 4Mta 
when fhe pleafes, from its mod flourifliing (late I. and which flllS9|filL 
not more readily attack and more violently fhake, the faore" *i|ieGivi 
and fplendid it is. in appearance ? What is arduous^ or difficult to her.? 
ilie does not ailault us always in the fame manner^** nor exert allihor 
flrength at once. Sometimes (he fets us to oppoie ourielycs:: afr tno^ 
thertime depending upon her own flrength, fhe finds dut dangen for 
us which we cannot account for: all times are alike to her.. We aie 
never fafe. Even in the midft of our pleafures fhe giveth canie to 
mourn. War is flirred up in the calm of peace; and the means of 
fecurity converted into fear. Our friend becomes^a fbe^and our cmn- 
panion a cruel adverfary *. The ferenity of fummer is often changed 
into fudden tempefts^ and more violent than wintry ftorms. Without 
an enemy we fuffer hoflilities; and. too great profperity hath proved its 
own ruin^ when other caufes have been wanting. Difeaie^ fall' upott 
the mofl temperate; a confumption fei^eth upon themofl robuft con- 
ftitution^ The -innocent fuf!er punifliment; and uproar difturbs die 
mod retired. Chance is continually making choice of fome newevil 
to remind us of her power, as if we had forgot it. Whatever by a 
long continuance of much labour, and the kind favour of .Providence 
hath been fcraped together and raifed on high, is fcattered anddemo- 
Hflied in one day : nay, he that faith a day {c) and not' rather an hour 
a moment, fufficeth for the overthrow of empires, afligneth too lon^. t^ 
time to the more fpeedy progrels of human calamities- 
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•It would be fomc comfort to us, in our infirm and uncertain ftate of 
things, if they could be repaired as eafily, and foon, as they are deftroyed. 
But now, alas!, improvements arc flowly made {d), while dcflrudtion 
cdmes on amain. Not any thing, either public or private, is firm and 
ftablc. Men and. cities are alike the fport of fate. Amidft the moft 
pleafing fCenes terror breaks in; and when there is no caufe of trouble 
and.confufion from without, evils rufli in upon us from whence wc 
leaft expected thprn*. Kingdoms that have flood the brunt both of 
foreign and civil wars, have without any oppofition fell to ruin. What 
commonwealth could ever fupport its own happinefs ? 

All things therefore are to be reflected on, and the mind ftrengthened 
againft whatever accident may poflibly happen. Think upon exile, 
war, torture, difeafes, fliipwrecks {e). Chance may fnatch you from 
your country, or your country from you. She may throw you into 
folitude, or make defolate this very place where the multitude is flifled 
with thronging. The whole ftate of human affairs muft be placed be- 
fore our eyes ; and we muft conceive in our minds not only what fre- 
quently happens, but what may happen extraordinarily, if we would 
not be furprifed, and ftupefied with any unufual accident, as being 
new and ftrange. Fortune muft be confidered in all her mifchiefs. 
How often have the cities of Acbaia and AJia been thrown down by 
earthquakes ? how many towns in Syria ? how many have been fwal- 
lo^yred up in Macedonia I How often hath deftrudlion been fprcad 
through the ifland Cyprus ? how often hath Papbos been buried in its 
ruins ? how often do we hear of the deftrudtion of whole cities; and 
how fmall a part* of the world are we among whom thefe rumours are 
fpread ? 
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Let us rife up therefore, and ftand firm againft all cafualties : and 
whatever happens, let us think that rumour hath exaggerated the evil. 
A city is burned, that was very rich and the ornament of all the ixeigh- 
bouting provinces, though built upqn one hill (fj^ and that none of 
the highcft : and time fhall erafe thie^very marks of all thofe cities that 
are pow palled magnificent and noble« See you not that the very foun- 

T 2 dations 
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dations of the moft famous cities in Greece are quite defttd3^cd> «lid 
that nothing is left whereby to conjecture there ever were foch cities ^ 
Time not only overthrows the works of mens hands, and the wofidetv- 
of human art and induftry ; even the tops of mountains have mouldettsd 
away, and whole regions became a defert. Places that were lair diftaut 
from the fea have been over^^helmcd with a fudden inundatSod i znA 
Are hath quite confume J the hills, from whence it before gavtt only a 
fplcndid flame ; and in times part hath eaten away the loftieft ^Homoii- 
tories, once a joyful fight to the fatigued mariners i and reduced the 
higheft landmarks to a bank of fand. 

Seeing then that the works of Nature herftlf are often thus deflroyed, 
we ought to bear with aequanimity the ruin of a city. All things are 
frail and perifhable, and mufl one day come to decay : whether it be 
that the winds, pent up beneath the earth, have by a fudden blaft or 
their own internal ftrength, thrown off the weight that before preiied 
them down ; or the force of the waters in fecrct places hath made its 
way through all oppofition ; or the violence of flames have rent the 
clofures of the earth ; or age, againft which nothing is (afe, hath gra- 
dually wore it away; or whether the unwholefomenefs of the air hath 
driven away the people, and infedlion even poifoned a defert, it ^vt>uld 
be endlefs to recount the many ways whereby Fate haftens on deftmc- 
tion. But this one thing I know, that all the works of mortals are 
fubjed to, and condemned by, mortality ; and that we live in a ftate 
wherein all things around us muft one day inevitably perifli. 

Thefe then and the like reflexions I often advance, in order to com- 
fort our friend Liberalise whofe breaft, I fay, is inflamed with incx^ 
preflible love of his country, and of this city in particular^ which per- 
haps is now deftroyed, that it may be rebuilt in a nobler tafte. Inin- 
ries have often made way for better fortune i and many things have 
fallen only to rife higher and greater. T'imagenes (g) no well-wifh^r 
to the profperity of the city, was wont to fay, that bejbould be forty 
if Rome was deftroyed by fire ^ for be well knew that it would rife again in 
greater fplendour than before. And with regard to the city now loft 

It 
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it is probable diat all meiLwiikchdeayoiic, that greater and more lafiing 
buiktings may be creAdd/ tfattd Wiat ^ihs^ loft. May they be 

laftmg indeed, and built under moone happy aofpicesl For, fcarce aa. 
hundred years have pafled, lince this^ c<ilony wa& firft founded ; (which 
is not the extremeft age of matt himielf) under the condufi of P/d^ 
€us fbj^ and by r^fbn of it» agreeable fttii^tion, it ibon grew very po-* 
pulouss »id yet hath foffersd liic mod grievous calamaties^ wkhia the 
age of man» 
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Let the mind therefore be taught to utidiMiland, gnd p&tiently tx> 
bear, whatever may be its lot; and let it know, there is nothing be- 
yond the daring of Fortune, That (he hath the fame p<^wer over king- 
doms themfelves, as over the rulers *thcreofr We are to repine at none 
of thefc things; we have entered upon a wotld, where we live fubjed: 
to thefc conditions. Are you not pleaied with it? Regret Mt the 
being taken out of it (i). You might well be angry, was any thing to* 
happen particularly to you* But if the famenecei&ty binds both high 
and low, you have nothing to do but to reconcile yourfelf to Eate^ by 
whom all diings arc determined (to their proper end.) There is no* 
need to meafure ftian by his tomb, or by thoie monuments that are 
fpread on each fide the road <^ an unequal fize. The grave fets all 
men upon this leyeL We are born unequal,, but we die cqya^ 

The fame \ iay of cities, as of the Jhhabitanfs thereof. Ariea fk) 
hath been taken as vrcll as Rme. The fuprttdi; Auth<w of lAankind 
hath not diitingmfhed us in our birth and nobility, . but during life.. 
When we come to the end of all mortal diings. Be gone, iaith he, jim^ 
6ition; and let there be the Jame la^ to all things that tread the earth. 
We are alike born to Variety of fufiering : no one is more firail- than- 
another; no one more fure of feeing to-4nlM'>row*s fun. 



Alexander J king of Macedonia^ wretch as fie was^ begun to leai<»- 
geometry, that he might know how little the earth waa^ of which he 
poiTefTed fo fmall a part : I call him wretched, becaufe he ought to 
have known from hence, that he had no title to the fumame of Greats 

for 
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for what cau be called l§teat ia fo fmaU.a fpace ? The things * taught 
him were iubde, iod noftio^srieainedbiitby.clofe attention^ and con« 
flant application, hot.fulDhia^Qrpividinan cculdwetlcon^ ivhofe 

thoughts were intent' upon^iplundcTi and roving beyond the ocean.. 
Tefcb me, faith he, eafy things. To which his tutor replied^- ^h^e 
things are tbffankejo.all:^ every, ohe finds in tbem the like difficulty.. \S^p« 
poic nowj Lucjlius, Natore^p iay the iaci^e thing to you. , Th^ things 
whereof you complain are the fame to all men: fhe admit$ino one on 
eafier terms : but every one that pleafes may make them eaiier. Do 
yoMzSkhovf*} hy aquanimity. 

You mud necefTarily feel pain, he hungry, and thirfb, and grow 
old ; and though a longer time be given you among men, you mail one 
day be ficlc, and- die. Yet there is no neccflity for belicrving all that is 
faid bythofe who are continually buzzing about you with complaints. 
None of thcfe things are properly evils; none intolerable, or even hard . 
to be borne. They became dreadful by prejudice and oonunon con- 
fent. Ye are as afraid of death, as of a falfe report, fiut.what can be 
more ridiculous than to be afraid of mere words ? Our Demetrius uied 
pleafantly to fay^ that the reports of the ignorant were to him like Arnk^ 
ing isAnd. What ii it to me, he faid, lokether the found comes from abow 
or below f %l) How abfurd is it to be afraid of infamy from infamous 
men ? And as you are caufeleflly afraid of what fame fays of you, ib 
areyepf thofe things which, y< would never have,f<;ared, had not fame 
or report cpmrnandcd ye f© to dg. ' What detriment can a *good. nian 
receive from being fcandalized by malicious tongues? for even Death 
is alike fcandalized. No one p.f thpfe^ who accufe him, fpeaks from ex- 
perience. In the mean time we ihould not condemn. what we^do liot 
kqow.. But this you know, ihat it, hath proved , a great benefit jCo 
many in delivering them Jfrpnpi tortures, from want, from complaints 
from punifhment, from anxiet) . We are fubjedt to the power of no 
xjne, when it is in -the power of ileath to deliver us (/w). 
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(m) jEltaiuj Lihtralis, to whom Seneca inferibed.his book (de beneficiis) tf henefts. 
{If) Tadt. Ann. 1. i6. To the inbakitemts §f Lyons, as a relief fur their late calamity if fire » the 
Emperer frefented 100,000 crtfums, to repair the damaga of the city, 

• As in David's complaint Yea^ my own familiar friend in whom Itrnf'ed, which did eat oj 

tread, hath lift up bis heel againft me. Pf. xli, 9. 

(<) Ewripidu Phan. 561. ''O.^' UCf i CiCAiii iw ifVpti^e 

fTealthistheunJItahlehleffingofa 
80 Diphilus {jkl^. Stobz.) Arpo^/oicifTvr ii'if a^rdp^ro/^ iri^o^. 

'E^i»jufp»< y«cp rai rxr/jti KitCftifjLiSet. * "' ' ^ 
There is no evil, while nssefojoum here. 
But what poor mortals daily have to fear, 
" Hau.fMBWfmfett -n • - -^ M,^ 

— — one day ferves 
Some to deprefs, and others to exalt, 
(^) Incremenu lente.] T»rkii9-(in ^giioola) NatAra' inMniutls hamanas> tar^iora funt' 
nemedia quain mala; et ut corpora lente augefcont, cito extingountor : fie ingenia fiicilus oppref. 
fcris, quiUn rccrcavens. Snch is the frailty of man, and its offers, that much morejlowis the pro- 
grefs of the remedidsJhan^of the ivils^ aeid as hnsnan hodiet attain their growth hy eUgrees, amdarefub* 
je3 to he deftreyed in an infant \ fo it is much eafier to fnpprefs than to revive the efforts efgeniui and 
findy, Gordon.. 

(/)* • • War; fiunTne; pefb/vokihor ftbm« a^dfire^- ' ; ' . J 

. } M In^dflime hxoilak op^rofioB* iiri4l;Wr hftfl- .. ( . . 

' l^rapt up in triple brais» befiegt manlcind. 
Wane and incorable difeaTe, (fell pair T), 
On HaplVfs maltitades resmrfelefs feizcy •> ■. 

. AtCQce, i^id makBrareAi^T>f'thcgfave* : TVm^. 
ff) AUadiag to tht i^m hills,. ,Ofi lyhich v&jiv/ wras bvilt. 

(g) A Rhetorician and Hiftorian^ (^ Alexandria, He was brought captive to Rome by Gahtnins, 
nn^er Pompey the threat; ind redeinhtd by FaUjAs; the Ton of Sylla ; ^hvkP was expell^ the cityon 
account of his malevolent tongue ; though Amnuan fpeaks well of him. He died in his exile. 

^Bmj>et Hiarbitam-']|imagaus xmqla lingua, 
fi^t Pincifut fnppofci that Seneca meaiit this of. the Emperor Caligula, who> as Swetonius reports, 
was moft inveterate a^inil the profpenty of ^tfjgr/.. ^ 

'X^) X Plaic&'^dil^]' Si'LipJnts; cirhich fiom'imoDg the various readings feenu to be rig^t. 
Tor, according* to Snjjthins, Mnmeuins Plamcms. Ciceroois difcipulus, orattir habetfur injiguis ; . qui 
cum Galliam comataip regeret, Lugdunum condidit ; Munarius Plancus, a difciple of Cicero, was 
efieemcd an excellent oratory who when hf commanded in Gaul (teyond fhe Al|>s) founded the city Lyofts. 
An. U'. C.*8ii. * 

• / (/'). Ntoff piijbot I jqpMtcunqQe vis exL] This alio is an expreffion* which I thought myjblf obliged 
f(it^ to tzanflate literally i it being a doArine totally repugnant to the Chriftian ; and indeed to what 

Seneca 



i._ «.^-. ^ ■••» 



t#4 '• ' vent. -E^Pi$T'i;;E^ e* : 

f/vfru hath idvmced el/ewhere, and pardcalirly in the foregoiaj^ ftntenccf where he 6lj9, tie 
nuud •ugbt t§ ii mmdi/iufibU tftln infirmtUt •/ bttm^ wmimv, ^udtbi mifii^dj umr/i •f ikimgs, ii^ 
fo it mgbt ptaitftthf tndmn nnbaiivtr wuy hi iu It. 

(k) Once a city in //ii^, whffAr<?t»!»: U^gjof fhrJteifZrVif/, /k^ his conn. 
(I) And oar facetioas Tim Bnwn, vk the (ame ftrain fpeab of death itfelf ; whieh^ hownti 
falfe the logic, or impolite the terms, is fo much to oar parpofe, that the reader, I hope» will ex. 
cufe my tranfcribing it, as it is not every one that has read, or will read, Tim Bnnjn* 

If mam muft dit tu tft as breaib departi^ 
Then bi muft often die, ^bi^iffeu ■■ .• 

Jnd if to ditt is tut fi Uft mu's bnmtb, 
Tbtn Demtb's a ■ , asuifi m forPimb* 

(«) That is (not I own what Semca means by, <mv «#r/ in noftri fittftatt'^fitt but) u'l ^MmU 
underftand it ; Nopiwer on eartb can bnrt ms^ ht/ora)/lhrt timii fi^*g *hai fiaab mo^ tmme^ ^Mci^ 
'when Providence thinks proper, wHtj^eli'Virni int ifaUiur tnnlUm 
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7%^ I>ifftrtnce 4ftiw€m txtM^tmtery amd dogmatical Phikfipi^^ 

jL HAT part of philoibpHyj JLuciihis, )vkich adapts proper preotets^ 
to particular perfons^ and fdfttis'iiot the mao in general^ but dircAs the 
hufband how he ought to behaye bimfelf towards his wife; the father 

* 

how he ought to educate his children; the mother how to govern his 
fervants^ and the like; fonM ve To very fond of, as to reje^ ail other 
parts as ufelefs and extravajg^alit/ as if any one could teach particulars, 
(who was not niaAerof the whole Duty of Man in the condud of li/c« 



But Arijlo^ the Stoic^ on the contrary/^nks this but a trivial part 
oi philofophy^ as not reaching the heart of man: and affirms thai part 
{the dogmatical) to be the more profitable; and that the axioms -or^de-* 
xrrees of philoibphy are what conflitute the chief good ^ which part cf 
philofophy when a man hath fufficiently learned and underftood, he 
•needs nothing more, by way of inftrudtion, throughout the whole 
1t)u£nefs of life. As he that kams to throw a dart, taJses a£t ftand for 
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Unkf and forms his hand to a proper diredlon of whatever he throws 
from it; and when by inftrudion and praftice he hath made himielf a 
mafter in this art^ he uieth it as he pleaies; for he hath learned not to 
hit this or that thing in particular, but whatever he thinks proper to 
hit; fo he that inftrudteth himfelf in the whole duty of life, needs no 
particular admonition; being taught in general, not how to live, with 
regard to his wife or his children, but to live we//, which includes 
every relative obligation. C/eantbes likewiie allows the Paranetic Phi- 
lofophy, or knowledge of particulars to be in fome meafure profitable; 
but weak and defective ; uolefs as it flows from the unlverfal under^ 
(landing of the principles, and decrees of philofophy. 

Here then is ftarted. a queftion or two ; whether this preceptive phi- 

lofophy be ufeful, or not ufeful; whether alone it can m^e a good 

man; i. e. whether it be fuperfluous itfelf, or fo important as to ren- 

.der all other parts of pbilofophy fuperfluous ? They who maintain it 

to be fuperfluous, argue thus ; If any thing placed before the eyes ob- 

{lru£ts the fight, the impediment muft be removed, or elfe it is to ho 

>purpofe to bid a man wa/k tofucb a p/ace, or to reach fucb a tbing nvitb 

J)is band. In like manner, when any thing fo darkens the mind as to 

^prevent an infight into the whole order of duty, it is in vain to direA 

a man, faying, tbusyoufia// /ive witb your Jatber, or tbus witb your 

wife; for precepts avail nothing, fo long as ignorance and ^rror cloud 

the underftanding ; thefe muft be removed, and every requifition of 

-duty will be manifeft. Otherwife, you teach him what a fenfible 

man ought to do, but do not make him fo ; you fhew one that is poor 

how to a<ffc the rich man, which it is impoflible for him to do fo long 

as he continues poor; you bid the hungry man behave himfelf as with 

a full ftomach ; whereas yo» ought firfl: to fttisfy the painful cravings 

within {a). 

Kow I will maintain the fame concerning all manner of vicc^ thefe 
muft be removed, or, fo long as thefe remain, precepts will have no 
^ffcGt : unlefs all fuch falfb opinions, as we generally labour under, are 
rxpelled, the covetous man will not hear how he may put his moaey 

VoL^IL U to 
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to a right ufc; nor the timorous, how he may contemn danger. ToQii 
muft make the one underftand that money is neither good nor bad. m^ 
itfelf; and that rich men are ibmetimes^ miferable, and perfbade the 
other, that fuch things as men are moft apt to dread^ are by no means 
£o terrible as common fame reports them ; no, not even pain and deadr:. 
that oftentimes in death, which by the law of Nature we mull: one day. 
undergo, is to be found. great comfort, tJbat it comes but once. And as> 
for pain, refolution of mind, which makes every burthen the lighter^. 
the more llubbornly and con temptuoufly it is endured, will proves 
certain remedy: that, one excellent quality of pain is, it.mufl not be 
very great, if yet it may be encreafed ; — and if it be great indeed, it. 
cannot laft much longer * : — that all things therefore, which the necef— 
fity of the world brings upon us, are to be endured with courage and: 
patience. 

When' by thefe and the like axioms a man is brought to a thotough. 
ftnfe of kis condition, and is perfectly afTured diat the happinefs of: 
life confiAs not. in being pleafurable, but in its correfpondency with -. 
nature; when he ihall be enamoured with virtue, as^ the chief good of. 
man; and fly from turpitude, as the only evil ; looking upon all other 
^ings, as richcs,.bonouri healtli, ftrength, power and dominion, with. 
indi^rence, as being neither good nor bad in themfelves: he will no > 
longer want a monitor to inftrud; him in particulars, . faying, ,tbus ycu^ 
muft walk I thus you mujifup ; fucb a behaviour becomes a man; emdjkcb * 
is proper for the fair fex; thus Jhould a married man a3, and thus a imt^ 
cbelor: for they who moft induftrioufly oflfcr their prefcriptions, follow 
than not always themfelves : they are nothing more than what the pe^ 
dagogue teacheth his fcholar, and the grandmother her darling : and. 
you ihall often hear the moil choleric maa in the world proving that it 
is not a right thing to be paliionate; nay, were you to go into any of 
our fchools, you would find that the lofty precepts of the philoibphers^ 
pronounced with a fupercilious air, are nothing more than the ofual : 
lefTons given to children. 

And, after all, are the precepts given manifeil or doubtful? if mani«- 
feft, they need no teacher; if doubtful, they can gain the philoibjoher.- 

but 
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"but Ihtlc credit from his audience. The giving therefore fuch parti- 
cular precepts is fuperfiuous. Or, take it thus i if what you propofc 
to teach or advife be ambiguous or obfcure, you muft explain > and 
prove it, by dint of argument; and if you prevail, fuch proofs and ar- 
'^uments are what do the bufinefs, and are fufiicient of themfelvcs, 
without the particular precept: thus ufe your friend i tbm a fellow^ 
citizen; thus a companion: but why? becaufe it is juft. Common- 
|>lace then« relating to jufUce^ will teach me all thefe things. Hence 
I find that equity is to be purfued upon its own account; that we are 
not to be compelled thereto by fear ; nor bribed by reward : that he is 
not a juft man who approves of any particular in this virtue^ but the 
virtue it{elf« When I am perfuaded^ and have imbibed this principle^ 
what lignify thofe particular precepts towards the edification of one 
thoroughly inflrudked before ? To give precepts to the knowing, is 
fuperfluouSj and too much ; to give them to thofe who know nothing, 
is by no means enough ; for they are not only to be told what they arc 
to doj buft why they are to do fb« 

Again ; are thefe precepts neceffary for one who hath true notions of 
good and evil ; or for one who hath them not ? He that hath them not, 
will never be moved by any thing you can fay to him ; having his ears 
prejudiced with fuch common notions, as militate agaiaft your admo^ 
iiitions; and he that forms aright judgment of what he ought to avoid, 
and what to purfue, knows already how to a^ under every circum- 
Aance, without further inftrudlions from you* All this part of phi- 
lofophy therefore may well be Ipared. 

There are two errors, to which is owing the commifSon of evil ; 
^either the mind hath contraAed a malignity from falfe opinions ; or, 
if not already infeded^ it hath a propenfity thereto ; and by this wrong 
bias> under fome fpecious refemblance of truth, is foon corrupted : it 
behoveth us therefbre to cure the iick mind, and purge it from every 
vicious principle; or, if it be free, and as yet only prone to evil, to 
pre-engage it as foon as poflible before it comes to an ill habit. Now 

U 2 in 
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in both thefe cafes the folemn decrees of philofophy will fufficicntl^ 
enable us ; when tlie manner of giving precept upon precept vrouidt. 
avail nothing. 

Befides^ were we to give precepts to every individual, the labonn 
would be infinite : for we muft give one fort to the ufurer; another ta^ 
the huibandman; another to the merchant; another to fuch as dangle 
after the favour of princes^ or of great men > another to thofe when 
make their court to their equals ; and another to thofe who arc oble-* 
quious to their fuperiors : in matrimony you muft teach a man how txi^ 
behave to his wife, whom he married a virgin; and how to a widow; 
how to one who brought him a large fortune; and to one whom Ae 
thought fufficiently portioned nvith virtue and good fenfe. And think you'. 
not fome difference is to be made between a barren and a fruitful womani 
between one advanced in years and a mere girl; between a mother and' 
a ftep-dame? the different forts are inconceivable; yet every individual^ 
requires a particular charge. But the laws or decrees of phil6lbphy are' 
brief, and contain every obligation. 

Add now, that the precepts of a wife man ought to be limited and.^ 
certain; if infinite, they pertain not to wifdom; for wifdom knoweth^ 
the bounds of all things : therefore is this preceptive part of philofophy, 
to be rejcfted ; becaufe what it promifeth to few it cannot make good-' 
to all; but wifdom extends to all. 

All the difference between the common madnefs of the world lb) '> 
and of fuch a^ are delivered into the hands of the phyfician, is, the 
one fort labours under a difeafe, the other under falfe opinions* The 
one hath drawn the caufes of his frenzy from an indifpofition of the 
body, the other is the ficknefs of the mind. Should any one pretend 
to prefcribe to the madman, how he ought to J^eaky how to walk^ hom 
to behave himfetf m public^ and how in private y fuch a dodor would be 
thought not lefs mad than his patient. N6; the black bilious humour 
muft firft be purged off, and the very caufe of the difeafe removed j 
and in like manner muft we proceed with any other frenzy of the mind; 

4 this 
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this muff firft be difcafled and driven away; or otherwifc all manner 
of prccepts^ and . admonitions will at prefcnt have no efFedl, — So far 
Arifiof whom we propofc to anfwer in every particular, 

And^firit, in* regard to the eye^ it is faid, if any thing ohfiruEis the 
Jtgbt^ it muji be removed. I own that in this. cafe there is no need of 
precepts to make a man fee; but of medicines proper to clear the fight, 
by removing the film orfufFufion, or whatever elfe obftfudts it: for by 
nature we fee; and whoever removes any obftacle, reftoresr the eye to 
its proper ufe. But-nature points not out the obligation of every duty. 
BefideSy he that is cured of a fufiufion in the eye, though he immedi- 
ately recovers -fight-himfelf, cannot give it to others^ whereas he that igv 
cured of any- malignity of mind,« may poflihly cure others. There is- 
no need of" any exhortation or advice' to underftand the qualities of 
colours: the eye will cuftomarily diftinguifh white from black with- 
out a teacher ; but the mind wants many precepts before it can fee the 
fitnefs of every adion in life. Howbeit, the phyfician not -only cures" 
the difeafed eye, but alfo gives his advice, faying to his patient, yow 
muJi not expofe the eye as yet to too glaring ^ Ughty but mufi *praceedfrom 
darknefs to a gloomy Jhade-, and then venture further ^ 'till by degrees you 
accujlom it to endure broad day-flight: you muji- not Jiudy immediately after 
dinner 9 nor impofi a duty upon the eye when fwoln or- watery {c). Keef 
aUb the wind orwintery told from beating on your face*, with the like ad-^ 
monitions, that are as requifite and ufeful as medicine itfelf. Thus I 
fiiy phyficians think it neceflary to add good advice to theii^^prefcrip-- 
tions: 

But error is faid to be the caufe of Jin % and t\i2X precepts are of little 
avail, either in removing this, or in conquering falfe opinions concerning 
good and evil. I grant that precepts are not eflfeftual of themfelves ta 
drive a perverfe opinion from the underftandingj yet it does not fol- 
low but that in fome meafure they may prove ufeful: for firft, they 
undoubtedly refrefh the memory; and, fecondly, as they bring us ta 
aidiftinft.view of the parts, which we faw but confufedly in the whole. 

You- 
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You might as well fay, that all manner of confolatton and exhortatsMi 
arc fupertiuous: but as thcfe are not fuperfluous. To neitkerare admo-' 

niticns. 

It is ridiculous^ faith Arifi^y to prefcrihe to ajtck man "what t9 Jk 4tt if 
be was nioelhy you muftfirfi rejhre him to healthy mtbout which all precepts 
are to no purpofe. But axe not fome things alike common both to tho 
fick and well, of which they ought to be reminded i as, not to eat V0^ 
racioujly; notio itfe immoderate exercife? So the poor and the rich liave 
alike fome common precepts : cure men of avarice^ he faith^ 4tndyom 
will have no reajbn to admonijh kit her the rich or foor^ when once the decree 
fubfide: but it is one thing not to covet money, and another to kaow 
how to life rt. The covetous know no meafure in their deiireis of ilj 
and fuch as are not covetous, may not know the ri^ht uie of it. 

I'ake away error ^ faith he, and all precepts are fuperfimui^ This is 
falfe; for fuppofe avarice relaxed, luxury reftrained, rafhncfs curb^ 
and idlenefs fpurred on; nay even all vices removed; yet have we ftiU 
to learn what we ought to do, and in what manner* 

Admonitions y he faith, wUl have no effeS when applied to enormoui 
vices. Medicines indeed heal not incurable difeafes; yet are they to bQ 
ap[died, if not by way of remedy, at leaf): in order to mitigate ^^4 af« 
fuage the pain. Not all the power of philoibphy, applied to thit Mus 
purpofe, can totally eradicate from the mind an inveterateaadftuhbom 
evil; yet it will not follow that fuch application does good Ip jm 
refped:, becaufe not in aJL 

Of what advantage is it, fays he, to point out things already manHeJil 
It may be of very great advantage ; for fometimcs, though we know % 
thing, yet for want of due attention we regard it not. Admooitiaa 
perhaps availeth not in its defagn; ytx it makes the mind more iotcot^ 
excites diligence, refrefhes the memory, and fuffers not a thing to be 
Jofl. We pafs regardlefs by many things that are before our eyes. To 
admonifh, is a kind of exhortation ; the mind alfo fbmetimes pretends 

not 
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flOtM eompfeiiend things that zit eirident: it is neceflary therefore 
fi>metimtift to inculcate the knowledge even of fuch things as are beft 
known* 

It will not be amifs here to take notice of the reproof of Cahus to 
Vatinius, fadtum efle ambitum, fcitis; ethoc vos fcire, omnes fciunt, 
yfu know there has beert bribery in the cafe\ and all men know that you 
know it. You know that the duties of friendfhip are ever to be reli- 
^ioufly obfervcd; but you obferve them not;.- You know that it is 
unfair for a man to require chaftity in his wife; when he himfelf is 
continually hunting after^ and corrupting the wives of other men ; 
.and you know, that as (he ought to have nothing to do with an adul- 
terer, fo ought you to have nothing to do with a ftrumpct (^) : but 
you regard it noti Therefore itus neceflary that you fometimes fhould 
have your memory refrefliedj for it ought not to be lulled afleep, but 
kept awake and of ufe. Whatever is lalutary:and requifite muft frc*- 
quently be brought before and impreifed upon it* That what is pro-^ 
per may not- only be known to us, but worked into an habit. Add^ 
alio, that things, how plain and maoiiefl: foever, may yet be made- 
flill plainer and. more manifeil. 

/jT things^ faith he, are imhifulj there ir a necejfity for proofs and 
mrgwMnts ; confeqtientfy tbefe are what do the bufinefs^ and not precepts. 
Now befides that even without proofs the very authority of the advifer 
goes a great way. in the credit of the advice, as the opinions of men' 
learned in the law are accepted, without their giving a reafon for them, 
the prcfcriptions themfclves, and the manner* wherein they are deli- 
vered, are fometimes of great weight: as when intermixid with poetry, 
w contracted into a fhort and folid fentence in profe,. like thofe of 
Cato : Emas non quod opus eft, fed quod neceife eft ; buy not every 
thing you want, but only what is necejfary.^ Quod non opus eft, aile 
carum eft; what you really do not want^ is dear at a farthing (^), or, 
thofe admirable fentences, delivered by feme ocacle^ or of like autho-^ 
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rity • xf^^^ ^J^» bujband well your time ff)i y^^* ^uuno9, know tbjfelf fgj^^ 
sWill you infiftupon a reafon» when anyone reminds you of theibllowiiig^ 

Injuriarum remedium eft oblivio. 

Forgetfulnefs is injury s befi cure (i6).i 

Fortes fortuna adjuvat. 

Fortune promotes the brave (/). 

Pigcr ipfe fibi obftat. 

^be idle Ji and in their own way (k). 
Such fentences as thefe want no advocate. They touch the paffions;; 
and let Nature exert her own power they cannot but do good. Our 
minds carry in them the feeds of what is right and Jit ^ which arc ftirred 
up by admonition, as a fpark of fire, being ailifted by an agreeable blaft^ 
burfts forth into a flame. 'Virtue roufeth herfelf, when touched or 
/haken. Beiides, many things lie dormant in our minds, and quite 
difregarded, 'till being (quickened by admonitions, they begin to fliew 
their worth : and there are other fcattered here and there, which die 
Underftanding, not properly exercifed, cannot recoiled ; and therefore 
ire they to be got together, and fet in one view, that they may be 
more effedtual, and eafe the burthened mind. Or, if precepts are of 
no ufe, all difcipline and inftru<3:ion are to be exterminated, and we 
muft be content with rude Nature alone: but they who fay this feent 
not to know that fome men have quick and lively parts, and others arc 
dull and ftupld; as one man is much more ingenious than another. 
But the natural powers of the mind are nourifhed, and grow ftronger 
by precepts ; from whence he adds new opinions to fuch as wpreinnate, 
and learns .to correift every vicious principle. 
# 

• If any one, it is faid, knows not the decrees of pbilojhpby^ bow wtU 
admonitions profit him, when tied and bound by his fins? Why, in this^ 
to loofe him from them. Forafmuch as his natural difpofition towards 
goodnefsis.not totally extingui(hed, but only obfcured and opprefled, it 
fometime endeavours to raife and .exert itfelf againft evil; and being (o 
happy as to meet with a guide, and to be aflifted with good counicl^ 
foon grows ftronger, and recovers itfclf ; provided it be not fo tho- 
roughly infedtcd with the contagion of iin» as to be quite mortified (/)• 

For 
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For in fuch a cafe, I own, that not evep difcipline, fuppprtcfl hy all 
the powers of philofophy, would be able to reilore it. Bcfides, wha( 
diiierence is there between the decrees and the precepts of philofophy, 
except that the former are general and the latter fpec^al ? they both givo 
direAions, but the former in tiie grofs, and th^fe in particulars. 

If any one, it is faid, inows what is jit a^d right from the decrees y aU 
admonition is fuperfbious. By no means; for learned as you fuppofe a 
noan therein, dier« are many things which he ought to do, for which 
be does not thoroughly perceiv:e the obligation; as we are not only bin-* 
dered by the paflions from doing thoflb things, which we approve, and 
know to be good ; but by not being able to find out what every exi- 
gency may require c^ us as a duty ^ our minds are fometimes fo very 
fedate and compofed, as not to exert themielves in looking after the 
way of duty, which admonition points out to us^ 

Expel y £uth he, all falfe opinions concerning go^ and evil i and in their 
fiead place fucb as are true andji^i and admonition will have nothing left 
to do^ The mind undoubtedly is governed, and rightly ordered by 
thefe means, but not by theie only» For though what is good and 
what is evil may be gathered from arguments ; yet precepts have their 
ibveral provinces, and prudence and juitice confiil of particular offices;; 
and all offices are directed by precepts. Befides the judgment itfelf 
concerning good and evil is confirmed by the execution of offices, to 
which we arc induced by precepts. For they agree with each other; 
neither can general precepts- go before, but the particular will follow 
^em, and fUU keep their rank;, which fhews that the gpneral willi 
always take the lead. 

Precepts^ fidth he, are infinite^ This is likewife falfe : for they are 
not infinite concerning the greateftand mofi: momentous afiairs; though 
there is ibmc finaH difi^erence made in them by the different exigencies' 
of circumllance,. time and placCr 
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' No one, he faith, pretends to cure madnefs by precepts ; and tberefari 
not the malignity of the mind. The cafe is not the fame; for if yoir take 
away madnefs the patient is rcflored to health; but if wc have excluded 
fbme falfe opinions, it does not follow all the agenda (things not to ie 
emitted) are clearly feen : or, if this did follow, yet admonition ^irill 
ftrengthcn and confirm the moral fenfe of good and evil. It is like- 
wife falfe, that precepts have no effeSt with madmen: for though of them- 
felves they cannot cure, yet they aid and affifl therein; as menaces and 
chaflifement have been of ufe in reflraining the fallies of ibme madmen. 
I am fpeaking only of thofe madmen, whofc fenfes arc fhattered, but 
not entirely lofl. 

But laws, it is rejoined, make not men do always what is right ^ and 
what are thefe but precepts , mixed with threatenings F Yes ; there is thh 
difference between them: firfl, laws do not always perfuade, bccaqie 
they threaten ; but precepts pretend not to compel any one, they only 
intreat. And 2dly, laws deter us from doing evil, but precepts exhOrt 
us to do what is right. Add hereunto, that laws alfo promote good 
morals : forafmuch as they do not only command, but inftrudt. ' Herein 
then I differ from Po^donius; I approve not of the Prefaces to Plato's 
book of laws {m); for a law ought to be very fhort, that it may be the 
more eafily comprehended and received by the unfkilful : it Should bear 
the refemblance of a divine oracle. It fhould command, and not dif- 
pute. Nothing feems to n>e more infipid and impertinent than a long 
preamble to a law. Advife me, tell me at once, what you would have- 
me do. I lillcn, not in order to learn, but to obey. Laws then have 
their ufe; fi'nce it is obfervable that in governments where there are 
tad ordnances there are worfe morals. 

Laws however, it will be faid, pre^^ail not with every one. True; 
neither doth philofophy itfclf; yet it is not upon this account ufclcfs* 
and ineffeiflual in forming aright the minds of men. And what alio is 
philofophy, but the law of life ? But were we to fuppofe the laws of no 
ufe or profit, it does not follow that admonitions are likewife ufelefs : 
you might as well deny that there is any ufe in confolations, exhorta- 

3 ^ tions^ 
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ikions, difluaficAi; reproef, and commendation : for all thefe are different 
kinds of adnxo.mtioji> by which we attain to a perfed: ftate oif mind. 
•Nothing is more apt to inveft the mind with virtue ; to fix the waver- 
ing; toftrengthen the weak; to recall the vicioufly-inclined, and con- 
.firm them in all goodnefs than the converfation of good men: for it 
dcfccnds by degrees into the heart; and to be often feen, and often 
heard, hath the fame effedt as precepts. Nay, the bare meeting with a 
wife man hath its ufe ; there is fomething to be learned from a great 
and a good man, even though he were filent. I cannot indeed fo well 
exprefs the particular good to be found therein, as that I have really 
found it from experience. There are fome alinwJcules, as Phadon ob- 
ferves, that are fcarcely perceptible when they bite you ; and fo very 
fine and fharp their fting, that you fcarce can feel it; a fwelling how- 
ever {hews that you have been ftung, though no wound appear therein. 
The like will happen to you in the converfation of wife men ; you will 
not perhaps be apprehenfive how, or in what manner they have done you 
good, but you will certainly find they have done you good. 

* « 

But nohat is all tbis^ it will be faid, to the purpofe ? I will tell you: 
good precepts, if well attended to, will, in all probability, have the 
like effedt with good examples. Pythagoras faith {n) that the mind 
and thoughts of thofe who enter the temple and fee. before them the 
aweful images of the Gods, are differently affedted from , thofe . who 
attend the voice of , fome oracle at the door. But who will deny, that 
even the moft illiterate are powerfully fmitjtcn with certainr precepts, of 
few words indeed, but of great weight ; as 

Nihil nimis. {6) 
Nothing too much. 
Avarus animus nullo fatiatur lucro. 
No gain canfatisfy the covetous (p). 
Ab alio expedtes altcri quod feceris. 
Ho as<you would have others do unto you (q). 
When we hear fuch fentences as thefe, we are immediately ftruck with 
their force and propriety, without being permitted in the leaft to doubt 
or difpute their authority. And why? becaufe truth is perfuafive with- 
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out any farther argument. If reverence then to either per(btt8 or 
things can reilrain the mind, and check us in our vicious courfes, why 
Should not admonition do the fame, though we make ufe only of bare 
precepts ? But it muil be owned, that fuch admonition is more prew 
valent, and ftrikes deeper, which adds a reafon for what it commandst 
and (hews for what, and wherefore fuch a thing is to be done, and alfii 
what profit will accrue to the doer from a ready and dutiful obedience* 
If authority can prevail, fo will admonition: but authority oftentimes 
prevails, and confequently admonition. 

Virtue is divided into two parts (r), the contemplation of truth and 
ftflion: good inflitution teacheth contemplation, admonition a&ion; 
and upright adtions exercife and difplay virtue. If a man can do good 
by pcrfuafion, he can alfo by giving good advice; therefore if a^Hng 
uprightly be neceffary to virtue, and admonition points out the fitnefs 
of adlion, then is admonition alfo neceffary. Two things greatly con- 
tribute to flrengthen the mind; affurance of the truth>and confidence 
therein; both which are greatly owing to admonition: for we trufl to 
it ; and when we do fo, the mind is elevated^ and full of confidence : 
admonition therefore is not fuperfluous. 

Marcus Agrtppay a man of great underflandlng, who alone was 
happy, for the public good, among all thofe whom the civil Wars had 
rendered famous and powerful, was wont to fay, that he was much 
indebted to that fentence, Concordid parvae res crefcunt, difcordii 
maximae dilabuntur; by concord fmall things increafe^ and by difcord the 
greatefi fall into ruin\ and that from hence he became an affectionate 
brother, and a faithful friend. If then fuch icntences, familiarly 
entertained in the mind, form it aright; why fhould not this part of 
philofophy, confifling of the like fcntcnces, have the fame effbiSt ? Part 
of virtue confifls in difcipline, or theory, and part in the exercife or 
pradtice of it. A man muft firil learn^ and then confirm what he hath 
learned, by adtions : and if fo, not only the general decrees of philo- 
fophy are profitable, but alfo the particular precepts, which reilrain 
and bind our afiedtions, as by a fotenm edidt (j). 

Fbilofopby^ 
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Piniofophy^ it is faid, is divided into two things*^ knowledge, and an 
habit of the mind (/) : for be that bath learned it ^ and perceives lohat is 
t0 be done and nohat to be avoided^ is not completely a wife man^ until his 
mind be transformid^ as it were^ into tbofe things which he hath learned: 
the third part therefore vfhich confjls of precepts, being compofed of the 
former two, isfuperfiuous ; becaufe the other twofuffice to accotnplijh vir^ 
tue. On this account then all confolation would be fuperfluous ; for 
this like wife confifts of the two things before mentioned; as alfo ex- 
hortation, perfuafion, and even argumentation, for this alfo proceeds 
from the habit of a mind well compofed, and eftablifhed in goodnefs. 
But notwithftanding thefe proceed froni.a habit of mind, yet the beft 
habit of mind is formed from the other (precepts) as well as from 
thefe. 

Befides, all that hath been hitherto advanced relates to a man com- 
pletely pcrfeft, and who hath reached the fummit of human felicity: 
but to this men generally make but flow advances : in the mean time 
the way of righteoufncfs is to be fliewn to the man, who is as } et im- 
perfed, but who is continually making fome further progrefs : wifdom 
perhaps may prefent herfelf at laft to fuch a one without the help of 
admonition, when fhe hath brought him to fuch a pafs, that he cannot 
be moved to do any thing but what is right. It is neceffary however 
that fome one fhould conduit weaker minds, faying, you mii/i avoid 
this*, you ntujl do that. 

Moreover, was a man to wait the time, when of himfelf he may 
know his duty, he may chance to wander, and by wandering in error 
be hindered from arriving at fuch a ftate as can poflibly give him com- 
placency and content* He muft therefore be governed, until he is capa- 
ble of governing himfclf. Children are taught by rules their fingers 
are held and directed by another hand, and carried through the feveral 
figures and proportions of letters ; then they are ordered to imitate 
fome copy, and from thence learn to fettle their hand or manner of 
writing. In like manner our mind is ailifted, while led and inftruAed 

by 
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by rule and precept. — And thus have I endeavoured to prove that the 
preceptive part of philofophy is by no means fuperfluous. 

But it is further afk'd, whether this alone is fufficient to make a man 
truly wife? We (hall anfwer this queftion another day : in the mean 
while, omitting other arguments, is it not evident that we ftand in 
need of fome advocate or tutor, at leaft to countermand the common 
precepts of the world ? Scarce any word comes to our cars but what is 
prejudicial to us : they hurt us, who blefs and wifti us well; and they 
hurt us, who malign and curfe us: for the imprecations of thefe ftrike 
us into a panic; and the affed:ion of the other prompts us to ill, by 
wifhing us all worldly profperity ; forafmuch as it drives us to a diftant 
good, uncertain and erroneous; when we may enjoy happinefs at 
home. 

It is almoft impoflible to walk uprightly; our parents nay our feri- 
vants entice us to ill: nor does any one err to his own prejudice alone; 
but fpreads folly among his neighbours, and catcheth it likewifc in his 
turn from them : from whence the vices of the common people become 
general; for they communicate them from one to another, and in 
making others worfe they become fo themfelves ; they learn all manner 
of evil, and then teach it ; from whence comes that monftrous pile of 
iniquity, whereby every one becomes as wife as his neighbour in the 
knowledge and praiSlice of fin. 

It is neceflary therefore we fhould have fome tutor to check us now 
and then; to chafe away idle rumours {u)^ and gain fay the flatteries of 
the common people. For it is a miftake to think that vices are born 
with us (a:); they fteal upon us, and are engrafted into us as we grow 
up. Therefore by frequent admonitions we muft repel thofc falfc opi- 
nions that are for ever ringing in our ears. Nature obligeth us to no 
fin whatever; fhe brought us forth found and free; nothing that might 
incite our avarice hath fhe placed in open fight; gold and filvcr {he 
hath put under our feet, that we might prefs and trample upon them; 
and whatever clfe there may be, for which we are prelTed and trampled 

upon 
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upon ourfclvcs : fhc hath given us a countenance crcft towards heaven 
(y)^ that we might look up and behold her great and wonderful works : 
as, the rifing and fetting of the fun, the fwift motion of the voluble 
world, that by day gives a delightful view of the things on earth, and 
by night difplays the glittering fplendour of the heavens; the progref- 
fion of the ftars, feeming flow, when compared with the rapid courfc 
of other bodies ; and yet exceeding fwift, if we confider the vaft fpaces 
they travel over with inceflant velocity ; the eclipfes alfo of the fun 
and moon, when in oppofition ; thefe and many other the like won- 
derful phaenomcna, whether they proceed in a regular courfe, or break 
forth fuddenly from fome hidden caufe, as the nightly flreams of fire, 
and the flafhes of lightning (meteors) from the opening heavens, with- 
out any ftroke or found of thunder; the beams alfo, and pillars, and 
other various appearances of flames : thefe, I fay. Nature hath placed 
vifibly above our heads; but gold and filver, andiron (2;), (which on 
their account knows no refl:) hath fhe hid in the earth, as being danger- 
ous things for us to be trufted withal : we brought them to light, 
only to fcramble and fight for them : we ourfelves took the pains to 
dig up from the very bowels of the earth, both the caufes and infliru- 
ments of our dangers: we have truft:ed our mifery to fortune; and are 
not afliamed to hold thofe things in the highefl: efl:imation, which lie 
buried in the loweft depth of the earth. Would you know how falfe 
a glare it is, which dazzleth your eyes ? Believe me, nothing can be 
more abjedt and vile than thefe things are, while funk and involved in 
their native foil. For why? when they are firfl: drawn from the mines 
in the ore, nothing can be more ill-favoured, 'till they are worked into 
form, and purged from the drofs : only behold the workman, by whofe 
hands this fteril and fhapelefs kind of earth is lefined: you fee how 
they are befmearcd with dirt and fmoke; but thefe things rather defile 
the mind than the body ; and there is more fordid bafenefs in the pof- 
feflbr of them, than in the refiner. 

» 

It is neceflary .therefore that men fliould be admonilhed, and have 
fome counfellors of a good underft:anding and found judgment, that 
they may hear the voice of truth amidft fo great confufion, and fuch a 
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jargon of fal&tics : and what ihall that voice uttei ? Why, fuch good! 
and wholcfome counfcl as may open your ears, when deafened by fi> 
many vain and ambitious clamours, that are every where poured forth 
around you. Let it inform you, that tAere is na reafonfor you to envy 
tbofe 'whom the vulgar call great and happy ; or, that vain applaufe Jhould 
Jhake and difiurb the fiveet compofure of a found nnnd\ or, that a man 
chill bed in purple j and jlalking along with the enfgns of authority carried 
before hinij jloould make you difdain your tranquillity of foul i or that ytni 
fjould think him a greater and more happy man, to whom every one gives 
way, than yourfelf whom the beadle drives out of the way before him. If 
you likewife would exercife a power, that may be profitable to yourfelf^ 
and hurtful to no one, drive vice from thee* 

There are many who fet fire to cities, and throw down towns that 
have flood fafe and impregnable many ages ^ who raife platforms a^ 
high as caftles, »nd overturn walls of an immcnfe height, with batter-* 
ing rams and other engines of war; there are many who have drove 
armies before them,, and prefling hard upon the flying enemies, and 
covered with the blood of nations, have made their w^y to the great 
ocean; and yet thefe mighty conquerors have been conquered by loofe 
defires* No one could withftand them, when rufhing on in full ca* 
reer; neither could they themfelves withftand the temptations of am- 
bition and cruelty : while they feemed to be driving others, they were 
driven themfclves* 

A ftrange madnefs drove unhappy Alexander upon plundering divers^ 
countries; and ftill ranging into unknown regions. For can you 
think the man in his fenfes, who firft began upon the definition of 
Greece, and feized upon every thing that was valuable therein : he en- 
flaved Sparta, and made Athens filent: and not contented with the 
fpoils of many cities^ which his father Philip had either conquered or 
bought, he fell upon other unprovoked, and and carried his arms 
throughout the known world; nor was he ever tired with afts of cni.- 
elty; imitating herein the wild beafls, who generally tear more than 
they can devour. He had now contracted niany cities into one ; both 
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the Greeks and Perjians dread his power, and the nations that were 
free under D^r//// fubmit to his yoke; yet he ftill pufheth on, and 
would fain extend his conqueft beyond the rifing or fetting fun; he 
cannot bear to be confined by the pillars of hacchus (in the eaft), or of 
Hercules (in the weft). He endeavours to force Nature herfelf ; he 
hath no mind to march; yet will not ftay in any place; as reftlefs as 
an heavy weight, which thrown down an hill, will not reft 'till it 
comes to the bottom. 

So neither did reafon or virtue inftigate Cneius Pompey to wage either 
foreign or domeftic wars; but mad with the love of falfe greatnefs at 
one time, he marched his army into Spain, and againft Sertorius ; at 
another time he took upon him to humble the pirates, and fcour the 
feas : fuch were his pretexts to keep up an army, and maintain his 
power. What drew him into Africa, what into the Norths what 
againft Mitbridates, and into Armenia, and every corner of AJia? 
What, but an infatiable thirft of greatnefs, when no one but himfelf 
thought he could be greater ? 

And what provoked Caius Cafar to ruin himfelf and the common- 
wealth? Glory, ambition, and an unmeafurable defire of pre-eminence. 
He could not endure to have one mafter; though the Republic was 
contentedly fubjedt to the dominion of two (Confuls.) Or, think 
you, that it was a virtuous principle, that puflied on Caius Marius^ 
who was once Conful (for he was once duly eledled, the other fix times 
he gained his point by bribes or force of arms -f-) to undergo fo many 
perils, when he flaughtered the Cimirians ^nd Germans; and purfued 
Jugurf/ja through the defcrts of Africa ? No ; Marius led an army ; 
but ambition led Marius. 

Thefe men when they fliook all things, were themfelves miferably 
fhaken; like whirlwinds that invelope the things they feize upon, but 
are themfelves toflTed about, and rufli with the greater force, being 
under no command. And therefore when thefe heroes have cruelly 
injured many, they themfelves feci the pernicious violence wherewith 
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they inflided others. There is no reafon you fhould think any one 
happy in the unhappinefs of his fellow -creatures. 

All thefe examples, which we daily fee, and hear of, ^ are to be kept 
in memory; and our hearts, full of evil furmifes, are to be cleanfed. 
Virtue muft difengage us from our prefent employ, and take its due 
place in the mind, ia order to extirpate all pleafing lyes againft the 
truth; to feparate us from the common people, (to whom we give too 
much credit) and to confirm us in fincere and juft opinions. For this 
is wifdom; to return to Nature, and to be reftored to the happy ftatc 
from whence public errors had drove us^ 

It is a great ftep toward health and foundnefs, to have forfaken the 
counfellors of folly, and to have fled from the common people, wha 
are daily corrupting one another. That you may know this to be true, 
behold how differently men live in public and in private: yet it is not 
folitude that teacheth fimplicity and innocence; nor does a country-life 
of itfclf make us more frugal and temperate; but it is the having no 
witnefs or fpedlator which makes many vices, that have no other aim 
but to be feen and admired, fubfide of themfelves. Who would be 
cloathed in purple was there no one to ga2x upon him ? who in private 
would have dainties ferved up to him in a golden difh ? who, when 
lying under the fhade of a green tree in fome rural fpot, would difplay 
the pomp of luxury ? No man is very fpruce and fumptuous w^hen by 
himfclf, or even in the prefence of two or three fervants or familiars, 
but according to the number and quality of his vifitants, makes he a 
fliew of his coflly vanities. So that the chief infligation to all thofe 
things we are fo fooliflily mad after, is, the teflimony of fuch as know 
and admire us : take away the witnefs, and you will abolifli thofe fond 
defircs. Ambition, luxury and pride, require a public flage : you will 
certainly cure them,^ if you will but conceal them. 

And therefore, if we refidc in a noify populous city, it would be 

rcquifite to have always a monitor at our elbow ; who, in oppofition to 

flatterers, and fuch as commend a large eflate, fhould rather praife the 
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man who Is contented with a little, and who meafureshis Xvcalthby the 
good ufes he makes of it : againft thofe, who extol favour and power, 
let him recommend retirement, when devoted to the ftudy of litera- 
ture; and a mind withdrawn from external things, to refledl upon its 
own real and proper good. Let him fhew how thefe great men, who 
in vulgar eftimation are accounted happy, tremble and are aftoniflied at 
their envied height; and have a very different opinion of themfelves, 
from what others entertain of them: that what feems a lofty feat to 
others, feems to them but a fteep and broken rock: therefore are they 
fpiritlefs, and fhudder with fear when they look down from this dan- 
gerous precipice of greatnefs: they fufpedl a thoufand accidents to which 
their flippery (ituation is fubjeft: then they dread what they fo greatly 
courted : and the profperity which hath made them troublefome and 
injurious to others, lays an heavier burthen upon themfelves : then 
they extol a calm retirement, and the fweet liberty of being their own 
mafters : fplendour grows diftafteful to them, and they gladly feek a 
difcharge from their high offices : then at length you fhall fee them 
play the philofophers through fear, and take good counfel from their 
wretched fit uation: for thefe two things feem inconfiftent with each 
other, a good fortune^ and ajound mind: as wc are generally more wife 
in adverfity; but profperity is apt to blind the judgment, and warp us 
in our duty* 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Muntus in his preamble to this Epiflle obfcrves that as Arifio maintained the decretal or dog- 
matical philofophy ; Seneca defends the exbortatory or preceptive : but particularly, that from a 
diligent pcrufal of this EpifUe may be learned what is the true meaning of that obfcure fentence 
in the firft book of TuUy's Offices, Omnis d^ officio duplex ell, quaellio ; every queftion relating to 
duty is t-wofoU, i. c. either particular or general : which none of the expofitors or commentators 
feem to have hit upon before. 

(tf) This is fomewhat like what St. James faith ; 1/ a Brother or ftfier be naked, and deftitute of 
daily food \ and one of you fay unto him, depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, not'withjlanding 
ye give them not thofe things luhich are needful for the body, <what doth it profit ? ii. 5 . 6. 
f SeeEpp. 24. 30. 78. 

[b) The Stoics fuppofed all men to be mad except their wife man, though they drank not clle- 
bore nor applied themfelves to a phyfician. Of which fort of madnefs Horace ipeakcth, when he 
iaith^ Infanire putas folennia me ; neque rides; 

Nee medici credis« nee curatoris egere. Ep. i. i. xou 

Y 1 Y.ti 
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Ten count me mad tp fajhion, you forbear 

71? laugh i nor think I lAiant a doclcr^s care. 

Or guardian from the Prartcr, Creech. 

Sec the fourth Paradox of Tully^ (omnes ftultos infanirc, that e<very foci is a madman) which is fup- 
pofed to be addrcfTcd to Clodius, who had driven Tully into exile. 

(cj Non eft quod plenis ac tumentibus impercj] 5«^/^///«j (in Tibcrio;) contentis ac tumentibus 
oculis profcqui. To fix or ftrain the eyes, fays Liffius, as in lo've or demotion, 

(d) Laflant. I. 6. c. 23. Scrvando igitur ab utroquc fides alteri eft, im6 cxemplo continentiae 
docenda uxor, ut fe caftc gcrat, iniquum eft enim ut ipfc exigas quod prsellarc ipfe non pofCs. Fide^ 
lity therefore in the married Jl ate is refpecli'vely required from both parties : without which the rational 
and moral human fpecies could be retained with no rules of order, becoming their nature ; no- 
decency ; but a variable, unfettled, roving appetite, would foon gain the tranfcendency over na/km,. 
and introduce univerfal confufion. Marriage was therefore rendered bolj and honourable by a par* 
ticular fanflion of the all-wife, omnipotent Creator. 

Marriage, thou eafiejl, fafefi, happieft ftate ! 
Let debauchees and drunkards thee propbane ■ 

(What follows I cannot recolleft, nor whofe lines they are.) 

(e) By not obferving thefc two precepts of Cato^ I believe many have been impofed upon under the 
fpecious pretence of ^/^y/;/^ /tfr^/z/»/. Our Englifli proverbs arc — Good cheap is dear, A good bar^ 
gain is a pickpurfe. The French fay, Bon marche tire s* argent hors de bourfe. As I faw an old 
gentlewoman buy a parcel ofjhalots which ftie would not talle, and even abominated ; becaafe they 
were offered at a penny cheaper than the ufual price. 

ffj This precept Clemens of Alexandria interprets two ways ; either, becaufe life is fi^orfg and 
therefore ought not to be fpent in *uain or idle amufements; or, that nve ought to be careful in ottr daily 
expences, lell we fhould live fo long as to want necefHu-ies. See Ep. i. (N. a.) 

Take Time lAjhile Time is, for Time tvill aitjay, Scotch Proverb. 

(g) 'Tis true, as Seneca fays, fuch fentences as thefc 'want no advocate : yet, as the different nfage 
and application of them may be acceptable to fome fort of readers, I ihall further obferve, that this 
is the firft of the three fentences which Plato faith were fixed upon the doors of the Delphic Oracle^. 
as feeming worthy to have come from God. Among the proverbial fentences is this vcrfc : 

T^ yvu^i ffdiuTQ^ ':TdLVTa,yji i^Tt yj^YifftfAOV. 
Nomnus Miirccllus quotes a fatire by Farro under this title ; 
yvia^i ^SAi/r&y— ^Famacclebrata per orbem 

Littera, cognofciqux fibi quemqne jubet. 

y^venal faith it came down from heaven, e ccelo defcendit. But O'vid gives it to Pythagoras ; 

Socrates the Platonic, to Apollo, Diogenes gives it to Thales ; Antijlhenes to Pbenomoe the Sybil ; 
but that Chilo made ufe of it. Thales being afked, t\ itrri J^i/cko^ov; ivhat is a diffcult thing ? ' 
anfwcred, to knoiv one*s felf ri tv!io>ov; ivhat an eafy thing? AKKca vrvTt^f^x/, to give advice 
tc another. Cicero, (Tufc. Qu. 1. 26.) Nimirum hanc habet vim prxceptum Apollonis, quo monet, 
ut fe quijque nofcat , S>cC» This, doubt lefs, is the meaning of the precept cf Apollo, nvhich advifes e^very 
cue to kno-iKi himfclf I do not apprehend his intention to ha*ve been, that ive Jhould inform ourfebves of 
cur fiat urc and make ; nor do 1 addrefs m\felf to your body ; iK:hen therefore he faith know yourfelf, he 
faith this, inform yourfelf of the nature of your foul, for the body is but a kind of 'vejfel or receptacle 
cf the foul, Whate'ver your foul doth t is your o^wn aSl. To know the foul then, unlefs it bad been 
divine, ivould not have been a precept of that excellent ifjifdcfn, as to bt, attributed to a God. And 
elfcwherc, 'we muft not think this precept given only to leffcn our pride ^ but alfo to make us underfiand our 
^v/Mgood* 
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Tecum hablta, et n6ris quam fit tibi carta fupellex. Perf. iv. 57. 

Sunvfj thy foul y not ^what thou doft appear y 

But ivhat thou arty and find the beggar there ^ Dr)'deii. 

Teipfum concute.— — Hor. S. !• 3. 35. 

Examine then thy/elf ixjith Jlricleji care, 
Macrohius tells US of one, who confulting the oracle, aiked. By lAjhat means he might attain happi* 
nefs ? it was anfwered, Kno^w thy/elf. But this aniwer was fuppqfcd to have been given to Crctjus^ 
Somhthing like it is that of Antiphanet. 

El ^ttaU ^9 Ci\Tt7T€, ■5r«Tc6 r* Q^vet. 

As thou art mortaly think of mortal things. 
Some give it to Homer as the grand fource of all wifdom and learning. From He3or*s declining to 
fight with Ajaxy knowing him to be a better man, 

Ajax hejhuns thro* all the dire debate y 
And fears that arm, luhofe force he felt fo late. Pope. 
This admirable fentence however is bantered by the comic poet Menander; 

Katol toAa' «t*p iffTtp i KAKui t<f H/xii'or, J 

Talk not of that fam'^d fentence y Know thyfelf, 

^Tnjjere better far a man ihould know the world. 
{h) Magni eft animi injurias oblivifci. Cic, (de Orat.) // JBews greattiefs 0/ mind to forgei 
mn injury, Delle ingiurie il remedlo a lui fcordarfi. ItaL 

Semper et infirmi eft animi exiguique voluptas 

Ultio— — Juv; xiii. 191. 

Revenge betrays aiueak and little mind, 
(V) Fortes enim non modo fortuna adjuvat, ut eft in veteri proverbio, fed multo magis ratio*^ 
Cic. (Tufc. Q^ii.) // " not Fortune alone that afjifls and ad*vanceth the brave, but Reafon; ^whichybj 
certain precepts, as it nuerey confirms even courage it f elf 

Audentes fortefque Deus juvat. Ovid, 

■ Audaces adjuvat ip(a Venus. Id. 
A faint heart never vjonfair lady, Prov. 

Or as the French fay, Le couardn* aura belle amie. 

' Aaa' 0/ yiiv d^vfJiivTU «fcr</lp«t»T6T8 rp oT^/of laria'Arr^, 

■ Timidi nunquam ftatuere tropxa. 
No trophies ever graced a coward *s name, 

Xa^U J^iyCxa£ffriy KAt KAKoTnrA pifei* 
Unlefs to nuifdom fortitude is join d, 
Lojfes enfuey and fortune proves senkind, 
(i) So Gronoviusy that it may fccm an Hemiftic. 

al. pigcr fibi— ipfe obftat. 
Idle folks have themoft labour, YxQit% 
Idlenefs is the key of beggary. 
Jdlenefs turns the edge of *wit» 
Idle folks want no accufr^ 
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Defuetudo omnibira pigritiam, pigritia vcternum parit. jf/uf. 
Difufg begets idlene/sy and idlenefs a lethargy, 
(I) Si tamen illam diutina pellis non infecit, nee enecuit— j^r y^r} omn.) but Muretus from 
Pincian reads it, fi tamen illam diutina peftis infecit ncc cnecuit, provided the contagion of Jin ^ 
twbicb hath fo long infeSled it, had not quite dfftroyed it, Gronovius prefers the former, becaafe 
Seneca ufeth the word infci, in a llronger fenfe, than merely a flight and eafily- curable diforder. 
Ep. 59. Diu in iftis vitiis jacuimus; elui difficile eft; non cnim inquinati fumus kdi infect. 
Ep. 71. Animum non coloravit fed infecit, 

(«) But as Seneca^ faith Muretns, differs from Pofdonius, fo I muft beg leave to differ from 
Seneca : for I think the prefaces to the laws of Plato are admirable ; firft, on account of the lov« of 
virtue, which is fo eminently difplayed therein : and, fecondly, that where this prevails not, the 
minds of men are to be drawn off from fm and wickednefs by the fear of punifliments, under the 
iandlions fubjoined to thofe prefaces. Be this as it will, nothing, I think, can be more jufl than 
what Seneca here faith, with regard to the brevity of laws ; and nothing more applicable to our due 
obfervance of the pofitive laws of God, in the Chriflian fcheme, than his ; mone, die quid me 
velis fecilTe: non difco, (ed pareo. Tell me lubat you <would haiit me do; I am all ohidience. God 
hath told us what we ought to do, and what to believe ; and if through the weaktlefs of our under- 
Handings we cannot in fome cafes fee the reafbn of fuch a law ; or, where the fublimity of the fnb- 
jed will admit of no greater clearnefs, give a reafbn of the things we believe ; yet we may give a 
good reafon for our belief in thofe things : // // the 'word and 'will of God ^ therefore 'we belie^H \ mn 
Mieve^ and therefore 'we obey, M. 

(«) Cicero, (ii. de leg.) £t illud bene didum efl a Pythagora, do£li£imo viro, turn maximiet 
pietatem et religionem verfari in animis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus. That the time 'wbeu 
men are moft honeft^ is, *when they preftnt tbemfel*ves before the Gods, This is mentioned likewife by 
Plutarch, De Snperfl. p. 169. De Dcf. Orac p. 447. 

(0) Gr. (jLfiJiy dyctv* GalL Afiez y a fi trop n' y a. Ital, L'abondanza delle cofe ingenera 
faflidio. And our Engliih proverb. Too much of one thing is good for nothing, 

Diogenes afcribes it to Pythagoras ; AriftotU to Bias ; others to Thales, and othcri to Sphm ; and 
fome afcribe it> as the nofce teiffum, to Homer from Od, o. 69. 

■ ' VifJLlO'^OffA.At /t Kit elA^^ 

For oft in others fretly I refro-ve 
The ill'tim^d efforts of ojiciotu lo<ve : 
Who love too much, hate in the Hike extreme. 
And both the golden mean alike condemn. Pope. 

MoA.T?f; n-H yKvKiffif, Kdi di/vfjiovQi c^^i^fjiotor. II. v. 637. 
. The befi of things beyond their meafure clcy ; 
Shep^s balmy bleffing, lo*u€^s endearing joy ; 
Tbefeaft, the dance i 'whatever mankind defire \ 
Ev*n thef'weet charms of facred numb&s tire. Pope. 
Tv/b/m, i^nr /p /u£ ^iak" Aim, fM\r% n r^Ke. II. x. 249, 
Be not too lavijh, or in praife or blame, 
BaC I had rather faith Erafmus give it to Hrjiod. 

Ml7p* f VA«a-^li^Ai- KAt[U /it/ VA^tV «>/r«f. 
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Pindar in Imitation of the foregoing lines from Homer ; 

Pindar in ^luiarcb, seipoi /i Ktit to, (jluJ^Ip dyar, iTof 'wtftrm iivti^etr.^^^jj if tbt Viifi men bad. 
ijetellid above mua/ure ibai faying, too much of nothing. 

WtviTuit (jLiTfv ift^ov Phocylidei. 
Tbe mean of every thing is beft* 
Sofboclii in Eleflra. M»i^' oti i/^^duf^^ 

■I Patient fubmit ; nor let tby ragt 

Too far tranfport tbee, nor oblivion drovun 

Tbejuft remembrance of tby matcbUft woes, Franklin* 

Eoripldes HifpoL 264. 

£7« t3 a/at y nj^op iroufS 

Too mach of any tbing isfnre amifs ; 

Since all pbiUfopbers agree in tbis, 
Jlpbeus, Anthol, 1. 1. c. 12. to [mHv yaf dyttv, dyojt ^1 TffTii* 
Athenxnsj 1. !• UoLffAiS'ixxfOLJliot^iviAfApJ'fOfVAKa^Tra^ii 

ji cbearfnl glafs revives the drooping foul i 

Not fo, o*ercbarg*d, vjttb tbe nnmeafur*d bo^wL 
Plin. 1. 1 1 • PernicioMimam autem eft in omni quidem vita qood nimiom eft. I n every esr* 
enmftanee of life too much of any tbing is dangerons. 

Quindlian (1. 12. c. 6.) writes, modam in pronanciatione regnare, quemadmodom in caeterii 
omnibns, tbat a mean is to be obferved in promsnciation as in all otber tbings. 
PlautaSj in Psenulo, Modus omnibus in rebus, — eft optimus. 

Eft modus in rebus funtcerti denique fines. 

Qnos nltra citraque nequit confiftere redtum. Hor. S. i. !• 

In every tbing obferve the golden nuan. 

Virtue vjitbinfix^d bounds is only fien. Shard. 

Virtus eft medium vitiorum ntrinque reda^um. Id. Ep. i. i9« 

On eacb extreme a different vice isfeen. 

For virtue'* s tbrone is footed in tbe mean. Id . 
Laftly Plnteweb, in the life of Camillue teacheth, that true piety confifts in the meoM leMveem 
Jtbeifm andSuperftition. 

(j) The Cune with Horace*, Semper avarns eget.— Ep. i. 2. 5. 

Bee tbe pale mifer, (vjbo intenfely pries 

On nneouch*d bags vsitb over vjatcbful iyes, 

Hor dares to ufe tbe viealtb his labour vjon,) 

Create tbe very 'want be means tojbun. Anon. 
f^j Witbvfbat meafure you mete it Jball be meafuredtoyou. Therefore, vobatfiever you vjonld tbat 
fisould do to you, do you alfo to them, for this is tbe Lanu and tbe Prophets. Matth. vi. 2. 12. 

(r) The contemplatiYe and the a^YC* So Philofophy ; Ep. 95. See Lipf Manud. Di/T. ii. ^. 

^(/) Alluding 
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(/) Alluding to the cuftoms of the time* when the Princes or Governors publiihed the edifts, for 
the admonition, corrcdiion, and eompuUion of the people. Sec Lif/. ad Tacit, Ann. 1. 3. 

(/) i. e. knowledge of what is contained in the decrees ; and an habit obtained, by that xneani^ 
•f doing what is right. 

(») Abigatque rumores] The edition of Muretus reads it tum$r4s, perhaps by the error of the 
prefs ; though it hath its meaning ; to pluck do'wn our pride, 

(x) This is what the Stoics abfolutely deny, and maintain that mtn are all naturally born g^ad, 
hut that from our communication 'with a corrupt ivorld the innate /parks of ^virtue are extinguijbed^ msd 
the contrary vices arife, and are confirmed, Cicero (de Leg. i.) Judos quidem Natura nos eflc £ic- 
tos, tantum autem efTe corruptelam malx confuetudinis, ut ab e^ tanquam igniculi extinguantur 
a Natura dati, exorianturque et confirmentur vitia contraria. . 

Not fo the Academics, who maintain, with Apuleius, in a Platonic fenfe, Hominem ob ftirpe ip(k 
ncque abfolutc bonum, ncc malum nafci, it^ ad utrumque proclive ingenium cfTe. Habere qoidem 
femina qusedam uirarumque rerum, cum nafcendi origine copulata, qus edacationis difciplina in 
alteram dcbeant partem emicare. That man is not born abfolutely either good or bad \ that be has 
certain innate qualities, ivhich from difcipline and infiruSion, or the fwant of it, are inclined to either 
fide, Jf 'virtue, fays Galen, comes by nature, and depravity from fcntiment and example \ tell me 'who 
corrupted the frf man, <whenasyet, itisfufpofed, there nvas no malignity in the tuorld f They could 
not but have it from themfelves. It is faid that this argument converted Pofidonius frOm Stoiciihi 
and inclined him to think with the Academics, 

Horace fpeaks more agreeably with the Chrijfian fcheme, when he fays. Nemo vitiis fine nafcitar. 
So Demcfibenes, fj.iSiv etij.ftpTt%v iTt-^iuv, the Gods alone are free from all fn. And Propertius^ 

Unicuique dedit vitium Natura creato. 
Nature in e'very breaft implanted 'vice. 
Undoubtedly, let fome affected difputants argue as theypleafe. Every man b fenfible of that de« 
pravity, or pronenefs to evil, which deviating from original righteoufnefs, and being repugnant 
to the law of God, hath of itfelf the nature of Jin ; and is therefore by Di'vines called original dn. 
(y) Os homini fublime dedit, coelumque vidcre 

Juffit ct ereftos ad fidera tollere vultus. Ov. Met. i. 88, 

Hence, nvhile his felloiM -creatures of the earth 9 

Prone to the grcund their fght, betray their birth : 

Man of ereJIcdfrasne Icoks up on high, 

Hea-v^niuard he cajls his elevated eye. 

And gronus familiar ivith his native fif. 

Cicero (de Leg. i. 9.] Cum cxtera animalia abjeciflet ad paflum, folum hominem erexit ad cceli 
cognitionem. Id. (de Nat. Deor.) Qui Deus) conlUtuiteos (homines) humoexcitatos, celfbs et 
ereftos conlUtuit ut Deorum cognitionem coelum intuentcs capcre pofTint. Sunt cnim ex terra ho- 
mines, non ut incolac et habitatorcs, fed quafi fpedlatores fuperarum rcrum atque cceleflium, quo. 
lum fpedaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium periinet. He (the God of Nature) hathmado 
us of aftalurc tall and upright, that beholding the hcwvcKS ive might arrive to the kncwledge of tbo 
Gods ; for ive are net Jtmply to d-jjell here as inhabitants of the earth, but to contemplate the hcajjens 
and the ftars ; a pri'vilege not granted to any other kind of animated beings, — Xcnopkon ha*i ufed the 
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€U-gcntum; ne aut inflrumentum in cxdcs mutuas dcc/fct, aut prcrium : I obfer've that iron is pro^ 

ducedfrcm the fame feat of darknefs as are gold and fdver , that there may not be ijoauting an injirument 

for murder^ or a re'wardfor the fame. 
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Faginus a^Ilabat ci^m fcyphus ante dapes* 

■ ■*■ TifCfi ivars higam. 
When tb^gold cuf txpelVd the incben com. 
So Romeo to die Apothecary : • • 

There is thy gold \ ivorfy foi/on to men s foul ^ 
Than thcfe poor compounds y 'which thou dar'ft not felU 
I. felt thee poyfon ; thoa haft fold me none. 
f This Lipfttis does not aUow, if you except the two laH; at the foregoing hononrs were coa« 
ierred unon hixu in his abfence* 



EPISTLE XCIIL 
OfBxavtfleitOrChaniHeru^ 

* * 

JL OU defirc, Lucilius^ that I would confider of what I tald yooi m my 
laft, fliould be deferred to another day (j); and to let you kaow-whe-. 
ther I thought that part of philftfophy, which the GreAs call TrA^aiyinKVp 
tind we (prflBceptiva) precepth^i or cxhortatory, fufficicnt to make a 
man pcrfcdtly wife. I know you would not take it amifs fhould I 
refufe you, I therefore renew my promife, notwithftanding that pro- 
verbial form of fpeech — poftea noli rogare, quod impetrare nolueris— 
Jjjk not again for what you wijl) not to obtain. For it is no uncommon 
thing 16 afk with earoeftnefs, what if offered we (hould refufe: now, 
whether this is owing -to levity, or faucinefs, the beft way of puniihing 
it is hy a ready compliance. 

Wc would fain feem, I fay, to defire many things, which, in rea- 
lity, we are averfe to. A certain Author produced a large hiftory, 
•wrote in fmall charaiSlers and clofely folded Up, which when he had 
read great part of, / w^ give over^ faid he, ifyoupkaje. No^ no; 
T*ead-o'n\ riddon^ cry the audience, who had much rather he fliould 
hold his tongue. Thas . wc often wifh for one thing and pray for 
another; and fpeak not the truth to the Gods themfetv^es: but the 

Vol. II. Z Gods 
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Gods either hear us not, or have mercy upon us! But, formy part, 
I fhall have no mercy on you, Lucilius, intending to difcharge my 
duty, and to trouble you with another long Epiftlci which if you read 
and cannot relifh it, fay. Ego mihi hoc contraxi, / Save brought this 
upon myfelfi and reckon yourfelf among thofc whom a coftly wife, 
gained by afliduous courtihip, is continually tormenting ; among thoie 
who enjoy not the wealth, amaflcd with great toil and labour — ^among 
thofe, whom honours, obtained by all that art or induftry can do, 
rack with difquiet — or other coiners of their own wretchednefs. But 
omitting any further preamble, I now come to the point in hand. 

An happy life^ they fay^ confifis in fit and jufi adiionsi therefore ^rr* 
cepts are fufficient to make life happy. I deny the minor propofition r 
precepts do not always incite fit a^ons; unlefs attended to with an 
obfequious difpofition of the mind* Sometimes they are applied in 
vain; when the underftanding is prejudiced by falfe opinions. And 
a^in, if men happen to do rights they do not always know it [J^\ for 
it is not every one, unlefs they arc tutored from the beginning, and 
fsifhioned in all points of reafon^ that can be perfect in eyery rule of 
decency ; knowing what they ought to do, how much, in what rcla- 
tion, and in what manner ; wherefore they cannot in every adion pur- 
fue virtue, at leaft not conflantly^ nor defignedly : they will often look 
.back and hefitate.. 

If fit and jufi aBions^ it is laid, fpring from precepts^ then are /rf- 
^^^^ fitffi^^^ to make life happy : but the one is true^ confequently the 
other. To this we anfwer, juft and fit adtions ari& from max^n^f and 
general rules, and not from precepts only. 

Again it is laid, if other arts are contented with precepts, Jo is wifdom, 
or the art of life* But a man is made a pilot,, by fuch inftrudioos as 
thefe : thus you mufi fieer ; thus firike fail i thus ufe a favourable nmnd} 
thus a contrary one*, thus make a doubtful or crofs wind ferve your turn: 
andfo im other arts are men tutored by precepts i cannot then fuch as teach 
the art of Iroing, purfue the fame method with the like efiefff No; all 
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thefe arts arc employed in, or relate only to, the means of life, and not 
to the whole life : and therefore many things from without may reftrain 
and impede them, as hope, deiire, fear, and the like : but wifdom, 
which profeffeth the art of life, cannot be prevented frorh exercifing 
herfelf at all times : for (he (hakes off all impediments, and manageth 
all oppofition. 

Would you know wherein the condition of this differs from all other 
arts (r) ? Know, that in thefe it is more excufeable to err by choice 
than accidentally ; but in this there cannot be a greater crime than to 
fin voluntarily. I will explain what I mean : a grammarian is not 
afhamed of a folecifm, when he commits it knowingly 5 but would 
blufli at one committed through ignorance, or carelefTiicfs : a phyfician, 
if he perceives not that his patient grows worfc, is more in fault with 
regard to his art, than one who perceives the defe<fl, yet pretends not 
to know it. But in that art of life a wilful error is the more criminal. 

Add now, that moft of thefe arts, I might fay all that are truly libe- 
ral, have their general maxims, and not precepts only. As in phyfic, 
for inftance, there is one fedl that follows Hippocrates, another feA 
Afclepeiades^ another I'bemifon. Befides, there is no contemplative art. 
but what hath its decrees, which the Greeks call ^oytwra, and we 
decrees f maxims, or axioms i fuch as you will find in geometry or aftro- 
nomy. But philofophy is both contemplative and aftive. She medi- 
tates, and alfo fets her hand to work. You are miftaken, if you think 
ihe is only engaged in terreftrial afiairs. She afpireth much, higher. 
/ range, faith (he, the univerfei nor amfatisfied with the converfation of 
mortals, in order either to perfuade or dijfuade them; fublime matters, far 
above your reach, invite me: 

Nam tibi de funmia tali ratione Deumque, 

Diflerere incipiam, et rerum primordia pandem 

Unde omnis natura creet res, audtet, alatque, 

Quoque cadem rurfus natura perempta rcfolvat, Lucr. I. 50. 
/ treat of things abfirufe, the Deity, 

Hbe mafl and Jleady motions of the Jky\, 
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^hc rife of things ; hoiv curious Nature pins 
The i:arious feeds y and />; one mafs cojnbines 
The jarring principles ; ^vhat new fuppHes ■ 
Bring nourifjTnent and frength ', bowjle unties-- 
The Gordian knot^ and the poor compound dies. Creechv 
As faith Lucretius: it follows therefore tli.it being contemplative, flic 
hath alfo her maxims and decrees. Belidcs that no one can do what 
he ought to do, unlefs a reafon be pointed out to him, whereby he 
may punctually difchargc every oflice in life; which it is impoflible for 
him to do, who hath received nothing but mere precepts; the precepts 
being diftributed in parcels are but weak in themfelves, and if I may fo 
fpeak, without root, and a folid foundation : decrees and certain max- 
ims are what muft protcdlus, and maintain our fecurity and peace; and 
which comprehend all life, and all nature. There is the lame differ- 
ence between the decrees' and precepts of philofophy, as there is between- 
letters and whole fentences; thefe depend upon the former which gave 
rife both to them, and to every thing of the like kind. 

The antient wifdom^ it is faid, taught by precept nothing more tbam 
nvbat was to be done and what was to be avoided-, and yet men were far 
better in thofe idays than they are now : as foon as learning began iofourijb^ 
good men grew fear ce. For thdtjhnpk and open ^virtue is now turned mta 
obfcure and fubtle fcience . TFe learn rather \to difpute^ than to live. Un^^ 
doubtcdly, as. you fay, that antient wifdom was in the beginning rude 
suid fingle, no lefs than other arts, that in procefs of time grew more 
refined and poliflicd. But there was ho .need of fuch choice remcdicr 
as are now prefented: wickednefs was not grown- to fuch a height^ nor 
had it fpread fo wide: fimple remedies were applied to iimple vicca. 
But now there is a neceflity for ftronger battlements, and more la-* 
boured fortifications, as the mifchicfs'that aflault us are grown fo much 
ftronger and more powerful • 

Phyfic formerly. wa&. no thing more than jfldll in the virtues of fome 
few herbs whereby the flowing blood might be ftaunched, and wounds 
i:lofedby degrees; but now itis become an extcafiyciludy, and confifts 
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in a fiifprifing mnltiplicity of preicrrptions. No wonder it hftd fo little 
to do in thofe antient times, when the bodies of men wefe hale and 
rbbuft, and their diet plain and eafy, uncorrupted by art and delica- 
cies; which in aftertinies began to be fought for, not in order to 
fatisfy hunger,, but to provoke it; and a thoufand high-feafoned fauces. 
were invented to raifean appetite; fo that meats which before fuflained^ 
and proved wholefome nourifhment to thofe who wanted them> ferve 
now CHily to overload the full ftomach. Hence proceed palQneis, and 
tWiAbling of the nerves relaxed by wine; and a moremifcrableileannefs, 
caufed rather by crudities than hunger j hence fuch a tottering gait, 
and perpetual ftambling, as if men were always drunk; hence -the 
fkall vcfTels of the cuticle are filled with water> and the belly diflended, 
being accuftomed to be crammed with more thaii it can wellj hold> 
hence the black jaundice; the wan countenance of fuch as are in a 
deep confumption; the crooked fingers from the fliffnefs of the joints^ 
the unfeeling apoplexy, and the everfhaking palfy. What need I men- 
tion the fwimming of the head; the torment both of the eyes and ears > 
the acute pains of the r&ging brain; the paffages of the body afHifted 
with ulcers ; befides nurnberlefs forts of fevers, fome high and violent,, 
others creeping on by flow degrees ; others feizing us with horror and 
great ftiaking of the limbs; with a thoufand other diflempers, the juft 
plagues of luxury and intemperance i 

The antients were free from thefe dreadful evils ; who had not as yet 
debauched themfclves with the moft delicate viands ; who were their 
owrt matters, and their own fervants ; they harden'd their bodies with 
toil iand ufeful labour; and when tired witli running, or hunting, or 
tilling the ground, they fate down to fuch a repaft, as would not have 
been refiflied, had they not been hungry* There was no need there-* 
forerin thofe days of (hops full of drugs, nor of fo many inftruments^ 
gfdlipots i^nd boxes. Simple was their health, from a fimple caufe^ 
but variety of difties introduced a variety of difeaies (^dj. Only ob- 
ferve what a ftrange mixture of things, luxury,, having ravaged both 
the land and fea, hath provided for the fwallow of one gormandizing 
tliiroat. Things of fuch diflferent qualities can never agree, in, or with 

the 
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the ftomach : it is impofllblc they fhould digeft, as one thing prerents* 
another. No wonder then that uncertain and various difcafes fhould 
arife from fuch difcordant meats ; and that humours^ colleded from 
Aich oppofite parts of nature^ and now conjoined in one» fliould redound 
as they do; for as we live by no rule, we (icken by none. 

The greateft phyfician, and founder of the profeflion, obferved^ 
that vdmm never Jhtd their bair^ nor were ever lame with the gout: but 
now are they both gouty and bald. The nature of women however is 
not changed^ but the manner of life : for by taking the fame liberties 
with men, they have fubjeded themfelves to the fame difbrders; they 
keep as bad hours {e) ; they drink as deep $ and challenge them as well 
in the ufe of oyl, as of ftrong wine ; they alike cat without an appe* 
tite; and are not afhamed of difcharging an overloaded ftomach by the 
mQuth Y/J ; they likewife make their teeth chatter with ice, by way of 
cooling and refrefhing the overheated liver ; nor in any luftful adion 
wUl they fuffer men to furpafs them; may all the Godis and Goddefles 
confound them for their abominable practices I What wonder is it 
then that the greateft phyfician and moft experienced naturalift, fhould 
be liable to a miftake, fince we now fee women afHided both with the 
gout and baldnefs ? They have loft the privilege of their fex by their 
vices, and, having thrown afide the woman, fubjeded themfelves to 
the difcafes of debauchees. 

The antient phyficians knew not to prefcribe frequent eating, or to 
drench the flagging veins with wine; they knew not the art of cupping 
or fcarifying; or to eafe a chronic diforder by bathing or fweating ; they 
knew not, by binding the legs and arms to recall the vital h»t from 
the central parts to the extreme. There was no need of confultations 
or to hunt after various kinds of remedies, when the dangers of their 
patients were few, and in a narrow compafs. But now, alas! to what 
a degree are diforders multiplied! Such is the intereft we pay for the 
irrational and inordinate pleafures that we indulge ourfelves in I 

But 
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But do you wonder that difeafes multiply ? Count the cooks. Ail 
ftudy is given overj the profcfibrs of the liberal arts fit in fome lonely 
corner without an audience; the fchools of rhetoric and philofophy 
arc quite deferted; while the taverns and cook-iliops are full: what a 
crowd of young fellows furround the hearth .of fome fpendthrift ? I 
pafs by the troops of poor boys, natives or foreign, dirtinguifticd by 
their nation, and complexions, and ranged according to their fize, 
their age, and even their hair, ihofe who have lank and ftraight locks 
not being admitted among the curled: I omit likewife the crew of 
bakers and confedtioners, and other ferving men wholt; bufinefs it is», 
at a fign given fgj, to bring in the fupper. Good gods! what a num- 
ber of men does one belly employ ! 



But can you think thole muflirooms (a tafteful poyfon) do not fe- 
cretly and gradually operate, though no bad cfFedl is immediately per- 
ceived from them? Do you think that the fummer-ice docs not chill, 
and by degrees make the liver callous? or that thole oyftcrs, a moft' 
inert kind of flelh in itfelf, being fattened with mud, engender not 
vifcous and muddy humours? or that foy {6), or the pickle made o£ 
the gravy of unwholefome filh, docs not burn up the entrails with its 
faline and poyfonous purticles? or that thofe ftrong foups which are 
fwallowed down hot from the fire, can without duing any prejudice, 
be extinguifhed in the bowels ? How filrhy and pcrtilent are their 
belches! How do they loth themfelves, while difgorging their lafl 
furfeit ! Know, that fuch eatables as the luxuricuc arc now fond of, 
may putrefy, but digeft not. 

I remember to have heard of a famous di(h (/), into which a lickerifti 
glutton, haftening his own deftruftion, was wont to gather all the 
dainties that were ufed to be ferved up at the tables of great men; all 
kinds of IhcU-fith, cockels, mufcles, and oyfters with tlicir beards cut 
off, are intermixed with fea-urchins (-i), and poulets crimped and 
boned; no one can now eat of a fingle difli f/J, they mall all be min- 
gled together, and fuch an hotch-potch prepared for fupper^as we may 
fuppofe made in the belly after a fuU meal. For my part, I exped 
4 firaa 
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foon that the viftuals will be fcfvcd up already chewed: for there is l>ut 
little iiifference in having things fo mangled and ;niaflied together, an4 
having a cook perform the office of our teeth. 

It is thought tedious to indulge the taite with one thing after ano* 
ther ; all things mufl be Cet on together and difguifed with one Bwann 
it would be too much trouble to reach out the hand for any^particulgr 
thing ; every thing muft come on at once : the garniHiing of manr 
difhes mufl unite, *and be blended together; and let thofe, who £ty 
. that all this is by way of grandeur and oflentation, kngvfp that tl v^ 
fame exceffes are committed not only in.pubUc but in private* Tho' 
a man fups alone, upon one mefs of foup, it is compounded of varioiis 
ingredients, that ufed to ferve for fo many diflies; but now there muft 
be no difference between oyflers and mufcles ; and fea^^rabs muft be 
mixed, and cooked up with mullets; .£> that the fight of it, if thrown 
up again, could not be more confujfed, /as I before obferyedj. Now, 
as thefe viands are thus mixed and confounded, no fingle difbrder can 
be fuppofed to arife therefrom, but fevcral, unaccountable, difl^^ren^ 
and multiplied difeafes, againfl which phyfic hath begun to arm her- 
felf, with many remedies founded on obfervations and experiments. 

Tljp fame I fay of philofophyr-7-it was once of a more fimple nature, 
among thofe whofe fins were not fo enormous, but curable with flight 
andeaiy remedies. Again ft fuch^ degeneracy and corruption »of man- 
ners as now reigns, ev^ry thing is to be tried; and I wifh that even .fo, 
this dreadful malady may be overcome. We play the madmen not oply 
in private, but in public: we forbid homicide, and fingle flaughters; 
Ijut vy^if s, ai^d the flaughter of nations, feem mofl glorious milcl^ief. 
J>feither avarice nor crue;|ty know any bounds ; thefe however vjhefi 
exercifed by flealth, as it. were, and by fipgle perfons, ar^ lefs hurtful 
and.lefs mpnflrpus : bi\^jW:|i^t fhall we fay when by the decrees of the 
fcnate, and ediifls of tlie Government, thofe heinous offences are com- 
mijttedrand publickly comfltij^nded, which, aje condemned in the prac- 
tipe of a priv^;,9 n^an ? asTuch •things when committed by the foldiery 
a^rc applauded, for which other men would fufier death ? Ou^ht not 
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men, the mildeft of animals by nature, to be afhamcd of rejoicing in 
the blood of one another ; and not only in waging unnecejfary wars, but 
delivering them down for pofterlty to carry on; when dumb and favagc 
beails iiave peace among themfelves? Againft fo potent and general a 
madnefs philofophy is obliged to take more pains, and to aflume to 
hcrfelf ftrcngth in proportion to the flrength of thofe againft whom it 
is applied. 

It was an eafy matter in former days to chide an accidental fot, and 
reprove fuch as luxurioufly coveted mere dainty food; the mind was 
eafily brought back to frugality, that had wandered but a little way 
therefrom : 

Nunc manibus raptdis opus eft, nunc arte magiftrS. 

Virg, E. 442, 
— — But now there's need 

Of forceful Jirength, and •well-experienced art. 
Pleafurc is fought out in every quarter : no vice keeps within its own 
fphere. Luxury runs headlong into avariccj juftice and honefty arr 
quite forgot; nothing is thought bafe and fcandalous where the gain is 
fweet: man, that facred animal, (w), man, I iay is killed in mere jcit 
and fport} and whom it was thought impiety to inftruA in the fcience 
of defence, is now expofed naked and unarmed, as if it was apleafing 
fpedlacle only to fee him butchered ^ . 

In this perverfity therefore of manners, fomething ftrong.:r than 
ufual is required to throw off the inveterate evil; we muft apply de- 
crees and maxims; that the received perfuafion of falfe opinions may 
firft be rooted out : to thefe if we add precepts, confolations, and 
exhortations, they will probably prevail; they are incftedtual of them- 
felvcs; if we would fet men free from their bonds, and deliver them 
from the entanglement of evil; we muft inform them what is evil, 
and what is good; they muft be taught that all things, except virtue, 
are liable to a change of appellation, being fometimes good and fome- 
times bad: as the firft bond of a foldier is the military oath, to follow 
his ftandard, and to think it a fin to defert; every thing elfe is eafily 
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obtained, and the word of conunand readily obeyed, by all fuch as 
know themfelves bound by this obligation ; fo among thofe whom you 
would conduct to an happy life, the firft foundation muft be laid ia 
virtue. Let rhem reverence her to a degree of fuperftition ; let them 
love her, and refolve rather to die than live without hen 

O 
But have not fame without Jiich difcipline^ and curious inJiruSiions proved 

goodmeny and made great proficiency in the fi:bool of virtue ^ while obedient 

only to bare precepts? No doubt of it; but this hath been owing to 

an happy difpofition and good natural parts, which in a moment appre-^ 

hended their duty in the falutary purfuit of what is right and fit. 

For, as the immortal Gods never learned virtue, nor had any need to 

learn it, being by nature perfed:ly good; fo, fome men, being endowed 

with an excellent genius, give due attention to the ledtures of morality, 

and as foon as they hear of virtue, readily embrace her. From whence 

fome naturally catch at every thing that is good, and without culture 

bring forth fruit : whereas it requires great pains to rub off the ruft 

from the minds of thofe who are dull of apprehenfion, or have long 

laboured under fome evil habit : but how neceflary the maxims of phi*- 

lofophy are, as well in bringing to perfection fuch as are prone to good, 

as in aflifting the weaker, and difpoflefling them of prejudice, and 

falfe opinions, you wiU learn from what follows^ 

There are certain inclinations within, which make us flow and lazy 
in fome affairs, and light and rafli in other : nor can this rafhnefs be 
reftrained, nor this fluggifhnefs enlivened, unlefs the caufcs of them 
are firft cut off, viz. falfe admiration znd falfe fear : fo long as thefe 
poffefs the mind, you niay tell a man what duty he owes his father, 
what to his children, what to friends and what to flrangers; but ava- 
rice will turn his endeavours another way : he will know, that he 
ought to fight for his country, but fear will diffuade him : he will 
know, that without grudging, he muil do all he can, to fervc a friend, 
but eafe and pleafure will forbid him: he will know, that it is a moft 
grievous injury to a wife, to keep a miftrefs, but heedlefs luft will 
incite him. It will avail nothing therefore to give precepts, unlefs 

every 
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ercry bar to fuch precepts be firft removed ; no more than it will to 
lay arms before a foldicr, or to put them into his hands, fo long as his 
hands are tied, and he cannot, or will not, ufe them. 

That the mind may duly attend to the precepts given, it muft firft be 
free. Suppofe any one to do a right thing, he will not do fo conti- 
nually, nor adl uniformly; becaufe he knows not a reafon for it. Some 
things may happen to be right, either by chance or cuftom, but he 
ftill wants a rule whereby to fquare his actions, and to have affurancc 
that they are right : you can never depend upon a man, from his being 
cafually good, that he will always continue fo. Befides, precepts per* 
haps will inform you what you- ought to do, but not the manner of 
doing it ; and without this, they will not bend to virtue. 

But a man that follows good advice, nvill certainly do nvbat he ought 
to do. I grant it; but this is not enough, becaufe a deed is praife- 
worthy not merely in itf^f; but in the manner how, or why, it is 
done. What can be more fcandalous thaa to fpend at one Aipper a 
knight's yearly revenue (zooo/r. Sterling! ) what more worthy cenfo- 
rial reprehenfion, than for a man thus to treat, or, in the languagc^ 
of a debauchee, joyoufly indulge himfelf ? Yet there have been men^ 
otherwife of a frugal temper, who, on fome extraordinary occafion,. 
have made an entertainment which coft 30000 fefterces/. Now if fuch y^/i ) 
a fum was expended merely by way of feafting and gluttony, nothing; 
could be more fcandalous ; but if it was in honour of fome great per- 
fonage, and a noble aflembly, it may well efcape cenfure ; for then it 
it is not extravagant luxury, but a grand and iblemn treat.. » 

Tiberius Cafar ordered that a mullet of an extraordinary fizc, (why 
fhould I not mention the weight, to make gluttons gape ? it weighed 
four pounds and an half,) which was fent him for a prefent, to be car- 
ricd into the market, and fold, faying, IJloould be much mijiakerty mj 
friends y if either Appius or P. Oftavius buy not thisfjh^ The thing 
fell out beyond his cxpedkation : thefe very two men bid upoa oae ano* 
ther for it: OSlavius got it, and not only the fiih, but great glory 
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% ] among his companions, for having bought a fi(h for 5000 fefterces^ 
which Cafar had fold, and Apicius could not buy : now it was (hatne- 
ful in OSavius to buy it at fuch a price i but not in the pcrfon Who 
bought it for a prcfcnt to Tiberius ^ whatever it coft him; though I do 
not think it altogether excufable; it was vanity that made him admire 
a thing which he thought worthy Cafar^ 

Again; a man, fuppofc, is fitting by afick friend; this is certainly 
a kind office; but if he fits there, in order to be appointed his heir, 
he is then a mere vulture, waiting for carrion (^), Thus the fame 
thing may be both vile and honeft, according to circumftances; it is of 
great moment therefore, why, or in what manner a thing is done: but 
all things will be done decently, if we abide by the fitnefs of adlioo; 
and judge this principle, and what flows therefrom to be the only good 
in human aflfairs; all other things being good only for a time, and with 
regard to circumftances* Therefore fome firm perfuafion concerning 
the whole of life, muft be implanted in the mind; and this is what I 
call a philofophical decree. Such as this perfuafion is, fuch will our 
thoughts andadtions be; and on our thoughts and adions depends the 
juft conduit of life. 

It is not enough, for one who intends to form the whole aright, to 
give dircdlion in particulars. Marcus Brutus in his book ntft K«^««rT»f, 
of offices (p)^ gives many precepts, to parents, to children, to bre- 
thren; but no one can follow thefe as he ought, unlefs there be fbme 
rule to go by; fome foundation to build upon; we muft propofe fome 
end, as the principal good^ at which we muft aim ftrenuoufly, by addref- 
fing generally, every thought, word, and aftion thereto, as the mari- 
ner ftcers his courfe by a certain ftar. Life without a fixed view is 
loofe and vague. If then fuch a view or principle is to be fixed, decrees 
will foon difcover how neceflfary they are. I think you will grant this, 
that nothing can be more fhameful, than to fee a man doubtful, irre- 
folute, timorous; now fetting his foot backward, and now forward; 
and this muQ be our cafe continually, unlefs thofe impediments are 
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rooted out, which tie down, and cramp the underftanding, not fufferiryg 
us to exert the whole man. 

We are ufually told, how the Gods arc to be worfliipped; we arc 
forbid to light our lamps on the Sabbath-day (y), becaufe the Gods 
want no light, nor are men themfelves delighted with fmokc. Let us 
likewife forbid the morning falutations {r)t and fitting at the Temple 
(before the doors are opened) to receive ceremonial compliments. 
Thefe are vain allurements, that pleafe human ambition. He who 
knows God, ferveth and honoureth him. Let us forbid the bringing 
linnen, and flefh-brulhes and combs to Jupiter, or the holding out a 
mirror to 'Juna(s). God wants not fuch fervices, nor requires at his 
altars fuch idle minifters. For why? He himfelf nxiniftreth to mam 
he is every where prefent and eafy of accefs to all {/) ; a man may be 
taught how to behave himfelf at facrifices and in public worfliip, with- 
out any curious and troublefome fuperftition i but he will never be 
perfedt in religious duty, 'till he hath conceived in his mind a right 
notion of God; as the pofleflbr, and giver, of all things, and who 
freely and gracioufly beftows ineftimable benefits upon us(m). And 
from whence arifeth this affeftlon for man ? What induceth the Ai- 
r-mighty thus to pour his benefits upon us ? Nature, {qv bis ou-n gooJ- 
j tufs.J The man is mirtaken who thinks the Gods aflliiftany one wil- 
I Jingly (*■)■ They cannot; they neither can //a, nor receive an injury, 
f j'(For there is a connexion between doing and fuftcring harm.) That 
1 fupreme and moft excellent Nature which hath exempted them from 
c danger, hath likewife rendered them not dangerous to their creature, 
nan. 



Nofw the firft flep to the right worfliipping of God, is, to believe 
m' there is a God (yj. And next, to afcribe unto him all Majcfty and all 
Goodnefs /'zy, without which true Majefty cannot fubfift; to know 
likewife, that it is he who governs the world, and prefides over the 
univerfe ashis own, who hath taken mankind in general under his pro- 
te»^ion; and on fome is pleafed to hciiow particular (d.vo\xT faaj. He 
can neither do, nor fuffer evil. God however is fometimes pleafed to 
4 chaftife. 
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chaftife, and lay heavy penalties upon fome perfons under tlie appear^ 
ance of fome good (bb). But would you be happy in his favour? be 
a good man (cc). To be a good man, and to honour God as you 
ought, is to endeavour as much as poffible to imitate him in all things. 

Another queftion is, how we muft behave ourfelves towards man ? 
And how do we behave? What precepts do we give in this refpe<fl ? 
To abftain from fliedding human blood? But what a fmall thing is it 
not to hurt him, to whom we ought to do all the good that lies in our 
power? It is indeed praife-worthy for men to be kindly affedlioned^ 
one towards another (dd). Shall we then dire(5l a man to reach out his 
hand to the fhipwreck^d; to (hew the wandering traveller his way; and 
to divide our bread with the hungry {ce) ? Yes, certainly. But every- 
thing that he ought to do, or avoid doings may be comprehended in a 
few words; when, to follow Nature^ may be looked upon as a complete 
diredlion and rule of human duty : all that you fee, (the heavens and 
the earth wherein are contained all things, both human and divine) is 
one. We are members of this- great body (ff) : we are all akin by 
Nature, who hath formed us of the fame elements, and placed us here 
together for the fame end : fhe hath implanted in us mutual aflfedtion^ 
and made us fociable [^gg)y fhe hath commanded juftice and equity; 
by her appointment it is more wretched to do an injury than to fuficr 
one {hh) ; and by her command the hand is ever ready to aflift our bro- 
ther. That excellent verfe (of I'erence) (hould ever be in our breaft 
and in our mouth ; 

Homo fum, humani nihil a me alienum puto (//) ; 

lam a man^ and, asfuchy concern d 

In every hufinefs that relates to man. 
We muft confider that we are born, for the good of the whole : human 
focicty refembles a vaulted roof of ftone, which would foon fall, unlefs 
prevented by one ftone fupporting another {kk). 

Having thus confidered our duty with regard both to God and man, 

let us fee how we are to aft with regard ttf things. Precepts would be 

entirely fuperfluous, unlefs it were premifcd what opinion we ought to 

3 iuivc 
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liavc of every thing, as of poverty, riches, glory, ignominy, our own 
country, and banifhment. We muft weigh each particular feverally, 
without any regard to common report, and duly examine what they 
really are, and not what they are called. 

To pafs on to the confideration of virtues. Some one perhaps will 
diredt us, highly to efteem Providence; cordially to embrace friend- 
ihip; to love temperance, and that, if pofliblei we fliould more flridtly 

adhere to juftice than to any of the reft. But all this would be to little 

«. 

purpofe, if we knew not what virtue is; whether there be one or more; 
whether they are feparable, or indiflblubly connected together (//) ; 
whether he that hath one virtue, hath all the reft, or what is the dif- 
ference between them. There is no need for a fmith to be inquifitive 
after the origin of his art, or of what ufe it is, any more than for a 
player of pantomimes to make the like enquiries concerning the art of 
dancing. Such occupations are fully comprehended in the knowledge 
of the art itfelf ; they need nothing more, for they appertain not to the 
whole of life. But virtue is the knowledge of other things as well as 
of herfelf : we muft learn from her what the will is, or ought to be. 
An aiftion can never be fit and right where the will is not fo; for on 
the will depends the adlion. * 

Again, the will can never be right, unlefs the habit or difpofition of 
the mind be fo; for from this proceeds the will; the difpofition of the 
mind cannot be in its beft ftate unlefs it perceives the whole duty of life, 
knows how to judge of things, and can reduce them all to truth. 
None but fuch as have a fteady and immutable judgment can enjoy true 
tranquillity : other men fall now and then, and again recover them- 
felves; and are continually fluctuating between defire and averfion. 
Now the reafon of this is, that, being led by common report, that 
moft uncertain guide, they are confident in nothing. Would you al- 
ways will the fame thing ? you muft always will that which is right 
and according to the truth of things [mm.) But no one can come at 
truth without certain maxims and decrees which comprehend the whole 
of life. 

' ^ Goocf 
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Good and evil, honourable and bafe^ juft and unjuft, pious and un-^ 
pious, all virtues and their ufes, the pofTeflion of all convenicncics {nn)p 
efteem, dignity, health, flrength, beauty, fagacity^ and wit, all thcfe 
things require fuch a one as can truly judge of them, and rate them 
according to their merit, or demerit. For you arc often miikLen, and 
cftimatc things at more than their real value; nay, you are fo far de- 
ceived that thofc things^ which arc generally cftcemed at the higfaeft 
rate, as riches, favour, power, arc intriniically of little or no worth at 
all. Now this you cannot know unlefs you infpeft the nature of things^ 
and obferve the decree itfelf, whereby all things are comparative^ ya-^ 
luablc : as the leaves of trees cannot live of themfelves, but require ft 
branch whereon to ftick, and receive therefrom their proper iap anj : 
nutriment^ fo precepts while finglc, wither away and die ^ they requite 
to be fixed and fupportcd by the mother-root (^). 

Befides, they who would difcard decrees:^ Icem not to know^ that: 
Aey confirm diem by the very realbns they give for difcarding thrai* 
For they fay, that Kfe being fuJicUntly dij^layei and tutored by preceps, 
the decrees or maxims of wifdom are therefore fuperfluous: but even this 



X tu lay, loai we ougot to gtw 

over precepts^ and apply ourfehes only to decrees ; in the very article bjT 
which 1 deny the ufb of precepts^ I fhould oflfer a precept myfelf.. 

There are fome things which require onJy the fimplc admonition of 
philofophy; other things require proof; and there arc fome fo very in- 
tricate and confufcd,. that with the greateft fubtilty, diligence and ap-- 
plication^ a man can fcacce come at the true fen& and meaning of them^ 
If proofs then are neceflary,. fo are decrees, which are founded uponr 
truth collcfted from arguments. Some things are clear and manifeft;; 
other things dark and obfcure; the fomier are fuch as are compre- 
hended by the fenfes and memory i the httcr fuch as lie beyond their 
reach : but reafon is not fatisfied with the tilings that are manifeft; the 
greater and more beautiful part thereof is employed on things that arer 
hidden : now hidden things require proof, and proof cannot be with^-- 
cut decrees; decrees therefore are necefiary, 

Again^ 
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Again, the pcrfuajion or apprehcnfion of certain things^ without i^;h:cb 
perfuajion the mind ivould be ever wavering and unjlmdy^ is what forms 
common fnfj and perfects the fame. Decrees are therefore ncceiTjry; 
inafmuch as they endow the mind with a fleady, and inflexible judg- 
ment. Laftly, when we exhort a man to hold his friend as dear to 
him as his ownfelf; and to think that it is poffible to make a friend of 
an enemy (/>/) ; that he may encreafe the affcdlions of the former, and 
moderate the averfion of the latter, we add 'hereunto, that this is jujl^ 
and fit ^ and honourable. But in the rcafon of our decrees are this juftice 
and honefty comprifed ; therefore is reafon neccflary, and confequently 
the decrees. 

But let us join both precepts and decrees together ; for without the 
root the branches are fruitlefs ; and even the root3 are aided and afiiftcd 
by the branches they themfelves produced. No one can be ignorant of 
the ufefulnefs of the hands; they do their work openly; but the heart, 
whereby they live, from whence they receive both power and motion, 
lies hidden in fecret : I may fay the {ivr,^ of precepts, they are open, and 
plain to view ; but the decrees of wifdom are hidden. As in facreds 
none know the myfterious parts but fuch as have been initiated; fo in 
philofophy, her myfteries are unfolded to none but to fuch as are ad-i 
mitted into her fandtuary {qq). 

But precepts, and the like, are alfo known to the vulgar and profane, 
Pofdonius not only judgeth preception (for I know not why I fhould not 
ufe the word) but alfo perOiriion, confolation, and exhortation necefTary. 
To thefe he adds an enquiry into caufes^ which I fee not why I may not 
call (a^tiologiam), atiologyy fincc the Grammarians, the profefled guar- 
dians of the Latin tongue, make ufe of it in their own right. Pof^ 
donius, I fay, affirms that profit may be received from the defcription of 
every virtue^ and this he calls aetiology \ others call it 7/f >'-< ?'«'/>'«', cha-- 
raBerijlicSy that give the fi^ns or marks of every vice and virtue, whereby 
fuch things as feem alike are dilHnguifliable. 

Vol- IL B b This- 
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This then hath the fame force as precepts ; for he that gives pre- 
cepts, faith, you muji do fo andfo^ \fyou would be temperate y and he that 
draws a charadler, faith, he is a temperate many who takes care to do^ 
or to avoid fuch andfuch thijigs. Nor is there any other difference be- 
tween tliem, than that one gives the precepts, the other the example^ 
of virtue. Now, thefe defcriptions, or to ufe the term of the pabli- 
/ -:^ y-yi^^'' cans) {rr) uKovicr^h^ fgnaturesy (or famples) I own are borrowed from 
A r \t > *^ '^ ^ ufe and experience. Let us propofe what is commendable, and we fliall 

find thofe who will follow it. You think it requifite when you would 
buy an horfe, that fome one fliould acquaint you with the marJcs that 
promife a good one, left you fhould be bit, and put off with an arrant 
jade ; how much more ufeful is it to know the figns of an excellent 
underftanding, which are transferable from one man to another I 

Continuo pecoris generofi pullus in arvis 

Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 

Primus inire viam, et fluvios tcntare minaces 

Audet, et ignoto fefe committere ponto. 

Nee vanos horret ftrepitus ; illi ardua cervix, 

Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obefaque terga, 

Luxuriatque toris animofum peftus. 



tum fi qua fonum procul arma dedere 



Stare loco nefcit, micat auribus, et tremit artus, 

CoUcftumque premens volvit fub naribus ignem. G. iii, 7^^ 

T^he colt that for thejield of battle is defgnd. 

By fure prefages Jf:ews his generous kind. 

Of able body, found of limb and wind; 

Upright he walks, on paflerns firm andfiraight. 

His motions eajy, prancing in his gait ; 

^befirfi to lead the way to tempt the food, 

T'o pafs the bridge unknown, nor fear the trembling wood; 

Dauntlefs at empty noifes, lofty necked. 

Sharp-headed, barrel-belly d, broadly back d ; 

when he hears from far 

^befprigbtly trumpet, and thefijouts of war. 

Pricks 
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Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight^ 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promisdfgbt. 'Dryclcn. 
While our Virgil is here defcribing an horfe, he gives you an excellent 
defcription of a brave man; at lead for my part I fhould dcfire no bet- 
ter : was I to draw Cato fearlefs and intrepid amid the clafliing noife of 
civil difcord, and marching foremoft to invade an army that had took 
pofTeflion of the Alps, and oppofing himfelf to all the dangers of a civil 
war; I fhould paint him in the fame colours, with fuch a fiercenefs of 
look, and in fuch an attitude. Surely no man could do more than he 
did, when he made head at the fame time both againft Cafar and Pom^ 
peyi and while fome efpoufed Cafars party, and others Pompeys, he 
challenged them both, and (hewed them, that the poor commonwealth 
Jiad yet one party left. But it is too little to fay of Cato, 

> nee vanos horret llrepitus ; 

I nor trembles at empty noifes : 

for why? he was not afraid of true alarms, nor the real approach of his 
enemy : when in defiance of ten legions, befides the auxiliaries from 
Gaul, and other nations, intermixed with the Romans, he fpake freely, 
and aloud exhorted his countrymen to maintain their liberty ^, and to try 
all means, even to the death itfel^ rather than to lofe it; at leaft that 
it was more honourable to fall into flavery by conftraint, and the chance 
of war, than calmly and voluntarily to receive the yoke. What vigour ! 
what a noble fpirit \ what confidence in the midft of fuch hurry and 
public confufion ! He knew himfelf to be but one, and of too little 
coniequence to be concerned for; and that tlie queftion was not, whe-^ 
ther C2X0 Jkould be free, but whether he Jhould live among a free people. 
From hence fprang that contempt of danger and of death. While I am 
admiring this great man's invincible conftancy, which he ftill preferved, 
though his country was ruin'd, I cannot help faying with Virgil,-^ 
Luxuriatque toris animofum pecftus. 
His big-fwoln mufclesjkew his lofty fpirit. 

m 

It will be of ufe not only to declare who are ufually good men, their 
fliape and lineaments, but who have been fuch, and to defcribe their 
adlions, or whatever elfe rendered them famous in their generation ; as 

B b 2 that 
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that laft and glorious wound of Catos^ through which in the arms of 
liberty he difmifled his indignant foul. The wifdom of Lcelius^ and 
his cordial amity with Scipio; the excellent deeds of Cato the Cenfbr, 
both at home and abroad; the couches of Tubero {u), made of plaia 
wood, and fet in open view, and covered with go.it-fkins inftead of an 
embroidered counterpane; and the earthen vefTels fct before the guefts, 
at a folemn banquet in "Jupiters chapel ; what was this but to confecrate 
poverty in the capital? Had we no other great aft ion of this man, to 
rank him with the Catos, was not this enough ? This was a cenfurc, a 
tacit reproof, not a banquet. O how little do thefe men of our times, 
who are fo fond of glory ^ know what it means, and how to be attained? 
The people in ^uberds days faw the furniture of many noblemen, but 
admired only his : all their gold and filver hath been broken and melted 
down a thoufand times, but thefe earthen veffcls of Tubero (hall laft 
for ever. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• This Epiftlc is an appendix to the foregoing, fctting forth, that neither the preceptive nor dfiy- 
inatical philofophy are fulHcient of themfelves ; but that examples or charadlers after the manner of 
Theoplnafiui hajire their ufe, and confequently lay claim to recommendation. 

It will be proper to obfervc here, that, in determining ch.-.raders among the ancients, it is nei- 
ther ju!l nor candid to examine them by thofe rules of moral condufl which if known were at leaft 
tiot admitted, with the fame purity and extent, to which they have fmce been reilned and enlarged^ 
by the clearer difcoverics and.ilronger authority of divine Revelation. MAmotb Laelius, p. 173. 

(a) Ut id quod in diem fuum dixcram dcbere refcrri rcprclVniem.] Li^'^Jiu: (Lleft. c. 26) reads 
it, quod in diem dixeram dcbere reprxfcntcm ; the roll he r?jeds as being injudicioufly infeited. 
In diem dthtre^ end rtpr^efentare^ are oppofite terms, borrowed from the l:.w, relating to pecttoiarv 
matters; as if 5^»ff<i (hould fay, metaphorically. You dejirtt Lucilius, that I <wouIJ makt mj^ ep* 
fcarance, and pay the money dc'-uun, and not fet another day, 

(h) At leaft they do not know the realon of the fitnefs and propriety of the a^lion ; and heran, 
faith Murefuii the Stoics fecm to judge rightly : but it is very abiurd to fay as fouic of them do, 
that t man from being very miferable may become happy, and yet not in the icail be fcniible of ih« 
change. 

(r) See Arlflotlc's Ethic. 1. 2. 

(d) Plutarch, (Sympo5. viii. 9. 'TVj rational to eonclude that all difeafes that r>/e from Kvanf, 
beat or cold, hear the fame date ^ith our bodies ; but afterward, O'vcr-cating, /u.vu»j , and furfettttir 
gnc our aged by eafe and plenty, raifcd bad and fuprrfiuous juica, and thefe brok^ht 'vari<.us netu d/J^.ifej, 
mMd ibar perpetual complicatiotu audfmiMurts fiiil create more. 

W Non 
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(e) Non minus pervigilant] Some copies read, psr-vigilantur, from whence Pincian. conjedlurcs 
pugillantur, as ywvefsal mukcs mention of women -boxers — 

Endromidas Tyrias, et femineum ceroma 
Quis ncfcit? vcl quisnon viditvulncra pali? Juv. vi. 245. 
T'hey turn *urragos too, the fwrefilers toil 
7 hey tryy and fmear their naked limbs nuitb oil. Dry den. 
And Terence alludes to them when he fays, fi qua eft paulo habitior, pugUem cfTc aiunt ; and if 
fie is a little plumper than ordinarily y they fay Jhe is a bruifcr. 

(f) Et vinum omne vomitu remetiuntur] So Martial, Data vina remcnfus# 

Nee ccenat prius aut recumbit ante 

Quam feptem vomuit meri deunces. 
Juv. 6. 424.— tandem ilia vcnit rubicundula, totum 

Oenophorum fitiens, plena quod tenditur urna 

Admotum pedibus, de quo fextarius alter 

Ducitur ante cibum, rabidam fadurus orexim, 

Dum reditu et terram loto ferit inteftino, 

Marmoribus rivi properant act lata falemum 

Pelvis olet. Nam fic tanquam alta in dolia longus 

Deciderit ferpcns, bibit, et vomit. Ergo maritus 

Naufeat, atque oculis bilem fubflringit opertis. 

At length Jhe comes, alljlujh^dy but ere Jhe f up ^ 

S'wallo'ws a f^winging preparation cup, 

And then to clear the Jlomach Jpenus it up. 

The deluge vomit all thejloor o^erjioivs. 

And the four fa*vour naufeates every nofe* 

She drinks again ; again Jhe fpevjs a lake : 

Her tvretched hu/band fees , and dares not fpeaks 

But mutters many a curfe againjl his ivije. 

And damns himjelf for chufing fuch a life. Drydcn. 
And thefe preparatory dofes are what Plutarch reckons among the caufes of {o many new and 
ftrange difeaies. This abominable cuftom, as Lipjtus obferves, began and came into faihion in the 
time of Pompey\ when AJclepiades, the phyfician was living, who very juftly condemned it. 
Plin* c. xxvi. c. 3. Damavit meritoet vjmidones, tunc fupr. modum frcquentes. Asdoes Cel/usg 
(1. I. c. 3.) Qui iftud luxuriae causa fieri non opjrtere coniitetur; interdum valetudinis causa 
re^e fieri experimentis credit. 

CgJ De hrtvit. Fit. c. 12. Quanta celeritate, figno dato, glabri ad minifteria difcurrant. 

ffith lAjhat fpeed, at ajign given, do they attend their federal ojfices hat'iheadedP 
[h) Sociorum garum, pretiofam maiorum pifcium laniem] N. Lipjius rcjcfls the word, malo* 
rum. Plin. 1. 31, f. 43. Garum con.iciebatur ex piicc, qucm Graeci Ca^f?« vocabant,— nunc 
fcombropifce lauiatiflimum, et qn.tmvls nunc ex inii .ico gni.^re pifcium lia., nomen tamen prif- 

tinnm retinet, a quo initium fumpfit. Sociorum v:ic^. qu6d a fociis P. R. ncmpe liir^aui. Ro- 

mam deferretur ; vel a focietate pubiicanorum v| ^i ve^'gal garo impofitum exigercnt : (N, in loc.) 
vel quia in fodalitatibus et conviviis eo ut^rcn'.ur. (^^JF^J 

Pliny fays it was made of (Scombri, ad niiii! aiiua uti'es) Tunney ffj, good/or nothing el/e. Be 
that as it will, it wa& in high vogue, as we learn ficxu Ivlat'tial : , 

Sed 
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Scd coquus ingentcm piperis confumit acervum, "^ 

Addit ct arcano mixta F aAcrn?. gero. 1. 7. Ep. 26. _.^ 

Exfpirantis adhuc fcombri dc fanguine primo 

Accipe faccofum, munera cara, garum. 1. 13. Ep. 102^ 
al, faftofum, munera rara, garum* 

Hor. f. ii. 8. 46. Garodefuccis pifcis ibcri. 

Winefimeyeari old^ and Caviare I join. 

SceHadr. Jun. Animadv. 1. 6. c. 17. Rhodig. Ant. LeA. 1. 30, c. 25. 

(/') Some refer this to a difh of uE/op^s, and indeed Pincian. inferts his name. Quondam jE/ofi 
•nobilem patinam, but this Lipjius does not approve of; for the difh here fpoken of confifls of fiih, 
but jE/op^s was of/c'W. (Plin. x. 51.) This jE/op was an excellent player of tragedies, cotem- 
porary with Cicero, and very rich, but a moil extravagant glutton. And he haa as extravagant a 
fon, taken notice of by ^(?/v7<:^, f. 11. 3. 239. Seneca therefore alludes to fome one clfc. And I 
will venture to fay that my neighbour, the late Mr. Quin, the comedian, did not defenre all that 
is faid of him on this account. 

{k) Veneris, fphondylique] Plin. ix. 52. Navigant ex his venerix prxbentefque concavam fna 
partem, et aurx oppomentes per fumma aequorum velificant. 

Plin. 1. 32. f. 53. Spondylus. N. Gu i^&iL.i^o'. Athenac. 1. 3. p* 87. Idacrobius, 1. a. c 5^ 
makes mention of them in a pontifical feafl. Martial, 1. 7* Ep. 19. 

Rofos tepcnti fpondylos finu condit. 
See Kendelit. de Tell. 1. i.e. 40. 

(/) I have chiefly followed Grono^vius in order to give the words another turn from what follows^ 
-as piget ejfefingulay would be much the fame with^r^'V/ tft luxuriari per fingula^ though I mad own 
that Seneca frequently repeats the fame meaning under different expreffions ; (b that one woald 
often think, as here, that fome glofs had crept into the text. 

(m) Homo facrares.] Alluding to that proverbial faying. Homo homini Dens. Gr. iv^t^n^ 
jLvb^eiict^ SdLtfjib. /Of, applicable in many cafes of bene&cence, but never more jullly than to the honeft^ 
intelligent, and confequently fuccefsful phyfician. Was I to mention the names oi Helferdem and 
Baker t I am fure every one would accept it but themfelves. 

(«) See Ep. 7. f. Tricies H. S.] which i£ only millia be nnderdood, it is about2i4L z$. .6i, 
if centenamillia 21412 1. 10 s. the old Englilh trandation renders it 75000 crowns. Im/r, Qoinqae 
mill. H. S. which is about 35I. 13$. pd. the old Englilh trandation aboat 200 crowns. 

(0} Catullus. Suicilata cano vulturium capitc. 
Martial, Cuj us vulturis hoc erit cadaver. 

fp) Which Cicero entitles, de virtu te ; Pincian. de officio. 

{q) Itwasufual to light up lamps not only in honour of the gods, but of fome great peribiUfCL 
•or on fome extraoidinary occurrence. 

Herodis venerc dies, undaque feneftra 

Difpofitae pin/uem nebulam, vomiiere lucemac.-— Perf. N. l8l. 

Wbenfio^Ws atcfirifw^d, and lamps in order plac'd^ 

And njuindotjus *witb illuminations graced. 

On Herod's rf'^ .'—Dry den. 

CunCta nitent ; longos erexit janua ramos. 

Et matuanis operitur feila lucernis. Juv. xii. 91. 

Jill '/ right ; mj portal Jbines 'with ^verdant bays^ 

And conjecrattd tapers early blaxe. Power. 

(rj Apul. 
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(r) Apul. Met. I. ii. Rebus rite confummatis inchoatae lucis falutationibus religiofi prixnam 
niinciantes horam perftrcpunt, Amob. I. 7. 

Quid fibi volunt excitationes illx quas canitis matutinis 
Ad tibia m vocibus ? Prudentius, 
Mane falutatum concurritur^ omnis adora^ 
Pubcs. 
Vid. Seal, ad Tibull. i. I. Brijfon, de Form. 1. 6. 

It will not, I hope, be taken amifs if 1 apply this prohibition and ccnfure from Seneca to the 

abfurd, not to fay impious, faluutions that we frequently fee in our churches, even in the midft 

of the mod folcmn parts of divine worfhip. Deum colit, qui novit. He ivho kmnvetb, and can- 

Jfdereib 'what God is, will iverjbif him aright, will have more refped to the folemn buiinefs he is 

engaged in, than to be guilty of fuch fafhionable foibles. 

(/) Apul. ». De pompa Ifidis, Alicac, qua nitentibus fpeculis pone tcrgum reverfis fienienti 
dc« obvium commonftrarent obfequiiun. JguJI, de Cic. Dei, funt quae Junoni ac Minerva 
capillos difponant, non tantum fimulacro, fbntes, digitos movent omantium modo. Sunt jqua 
fpcculom tencant. Tertuil. de Jcjun. Qui in idolis comendis et ornandis, ct ad iingulas horas 
fidutandis adulantur, Curationem face^ dicuntur. 

lf\ Omnibu6 inque loci^ ades omni tempore, praefens 

Deditus in partes omnes ; tamen emnis ubique 
Integer nfque manes.— Vida. H. Deo. 204.. 
Since in all parts of the unbounded Jpace, 
Thy fre/ence dtvells ; for God Jills every place. 
And 'what beyond thefe ^worlds bath its abode. 
Is all but the immenjity of God : 
Thy nature ftill, how'er diffused it be. 
Is ever uniform , entire and free, M#- 
Tor inhere t*wo or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midft of them* Matth* 
8. 20. Gen. 28. 16. Job. 9. 11, If. 139. 

in) Thine, O Lord, faith David, is the great nefs, the power and the *viSory , and the majefy, for all 
that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine : thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all. Both riches and honour come of thee ; and thou reigneft over all\ and in thine hand ispovoer 
and might ; and in thine hand it is to make great and to give ftrength to all, i. Chron. xxix. 11, iz, 

(x) He doth not affliQ ivillingly, nor grieve the children of men, Sam. 3, 33. The Lord is long^ 

fuffering, not nuilling that any Jhould perijh, but that all Jhould come to repentance, ii. Pet. 3. 9. — At 
I live, faith the Lord God, I have no pleafure in the death of the vjicked, but that the viicked turns 
from his vuay and live : Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O boufe of Ifrael? 

Ezek. 33> II* 

(y) Primus eft deorum cultus, Deos credere.] I have generally kept to Seneca^ s uft of the fingu. 

lar or plural number when fpeaking of the Deity ; but here, I think, I might be allowed to change 
the plural to the iingular as he had jufl before ufed the Angular, in faying almod the fame thing, 
Deum colit, qui novit* 

So the Apoftle : Wtthout faith it is impojjiblc to pleaft him : for be that cometh to God mnft believi 
that he is, and that be is a rewarder of all them that diligently feek him. Heb. 1 1. 6. Doubtlefi, 
it is an indifputable condition to the ferving God, to believe there is a God to be fenced : and none 
arc more zealous for his fervice than thofe who are mofl perfuaded of his exiftence. M. 

(«) The eartb is full of the goodnefs of the Lord. Pf. 33. 5. And the Lord pafcd by before bim 
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4ind proclaimed. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-fuffering, and abundant 
in goodnefs and truth. Exod. 34. 6. i. Chron. 16. 34. Nahum, i. 7. Matth. 20. ^. 

{aa) Seneca here among other requifites towards the right worfhipping of God, makes this one, 
to belirvea Pro'vidence, and that the Providence of God is as general as his creation, governing all 
things by the fame infinite power by which they were made : which is confonant to the whole tenour 
•f Scripture, ^cf^ Deut. 11. 14. Prov. 16. 33. Matth. 6. 28. 10. 30. 

Cicero was a flrenuous advocate for Providence \ I ajfcrt, fays he, (de Nat. Deer. 1. 2.) that tbt 
uni'verfey nvitb all its parts, ivas originally conjiituted, and hath luithout any difcontinuama heem evtr 
£o*vernedhy the Providence of the Gods. *' This argument the Stoics generally divide into three 
parts : ift. The exiilcnce of the Gods being once known, it mull follow that the world is governed 
by their wifdom. 2dly, As ^ytry thing is under an intelligent nature which hath prodaced that 
beautiful order in the world, it is evident that it is formed of animating principles. The 3d is 
deduced from thofe glorious works which we behold in the heavens and the earth." But the noticm 
of a Providence fecms firfl to have been entertained by the jEgyptians, whom, (as I have obierved in 
my notes on Fida's hymns) Amohius makes to reafon thus : Pro*vidence is fo ej[entialt9a Priuct, tbmi 
he cannot be ever called a Prince ^without it, (as Seneca fays above, fine bonitate nulla majeftas eft,) 
and the more aiiguft a prince is, the more perfe^ ought his providential care to be : Godthtrefwe heing the 
^reatpft and mcji augujl of all Princes, to him mujl belong the mojl perfeQ providenci. Bat we rnnft 
obferve that Seneca likewife requires a belief in a fpccial or Angular providence ; as when y%h 
fays of himfclf. Thou haji granted me life and favour : and thy vijitation hath prefer-ved my fpirit. 
Job, 10. 12. Or as God himfelf faith unto Mofes, I nvill have mercy on whom I tuill have mercy ; 
^nd I luill have ccmpaj/ion on ivhom I vjill have,compaJ/icn, So that it is not of him that luilUtb, tur «/* 
Jfim that runneth, but of God that Jhevjeth mercy, Rom. 9> I5« 

{bb') Hi nee dant malum, nee habent— ceterum caftigant, et aIiqaando>^rr/V b^ni paniont* 
mU fpc boni.— /?/. fpecie mali.] If hi in the foregoing fentence relates to the immediate antece« 
dent, as I have rendered it, I fliould prefer y/^aV boni ; but if it agrees with Dii, I fhould rather 
have read \t fpecie malt, in this fenfe. Hi nee dant malum, nee habent. The Gods neither ajJUQ mUth 
evil nor have any themfelves ; (but this is much the fame with what is faid before, ncc acdpere 
/ iu injuriam queont, nee faciunt) though the p$nifjment which they fometimes inflicl ou mam, bath the 
appearance of evil. 

Behold, happy is the man vihom God correSleth ; therefore defpife not thou the chafiening of the jtt^ 
mighty. Job, 5, 17. For vjhcm the Lord love th he cbafeneth, and Jcourgeth every foH luheen be 
re<eivetb, Hcb. X2, 6. Prov. 3, 11. Rev. 3, 19. 

{cc) Satis Decs coluit quifquis imitatus eft.] That aH worOiip, all religion, confifls im the ami" 
faticn of Gcd^ is an extraordinary fentence in the mouth of an Heathen, among whom the Godt 
were fuppofcd to acl fuch things which a wife man would abhor to think. Bat Seneca had higher 
notions of the Deity, and here afHrms little Icfs t'lan what is confonant to the found dodrine of 
Chrillianity. That the perfon who does his beft endeavour to imitate God, and who has a firm truft 
in the Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, wife by his wifdom, happy by his happinefs ; he 
j-eaps the bencnt of every divine attribute ; and lofes his own fulliciency in the fulnefsof infinite 
perfc(^ion. Be ye therefore perfe3, faiih our Lord, even as your father which is in heaven is herfeQ. 
Matth. 5. 48. SccEp. 90. 

(dd) Ye have heard that it was faid cf old time, Thoujhalt not kill, and whcfoever Jhall kiU,fbmR 

be in danger of the judgment ; but I fay unt: ycu, thett ivh-foever is angry with his brother withntt et 

eaufe, fall be in danger of the judgment. Matth. 5.21. And the ApoAIc exhorts us, to bekindfy 

^ffeaioned one to another: Reccmpenfe, faith he, no man evil for evil: if it be pojfible, as muteb ms 

licth inyoUf live peaceably vjith all men. Rom. 12.10. — 20. 

3 (ee) That 
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(fe) Thus the prophet Ifaiah^ in the name of the LorJ, // not this the f aft that I have ch.i/en, to 
loo/e the bands of fwickedncfsy to undo the heavy burdens ^ and to let the opprejfed go fr'ct ? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry; and that ibcu bring the poor to thine houje ; nuhen thou feeft the naked ^ 
that thou cover him ; and that thou hide not thy felf from thine onvn fleJJj T And if thou draiu out thy 

.foul to the hungry t and fctisfy the ajlicled, then Jhall thy light rife in obfcurity, and thy darknefs b: as 
noon-day. If, 58. 6--I0. Dcut. 15. 7, Ezck. 18. 7, Maith. 25. 35. 

(ff) And thus argues St. PauL As ive ha've many members in one body, and all members ha^ve not 
the fame office; fo ive being fnany are one body, and every one members one of another, Rom. 12. r. 
And again more fully. As in the body natural the eye cannot fay to the hand, I have no need of thee ; 
nor again the hand to the feet, I have no need of ycu ; fo in the great body of mankind, all the members, 
even the parts that feem more feeble, are neceffary, and have their office, that there /hould be no fchifm in 
the body, but that the members fhould have the fame care one for another ; and ^whether one member fiffir^ 
all the members fuffer fwith it ; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice wth it, i. Cor. 
f3« 12. — z6» 

(gg) Put ye on, therefore, faith the Apoflle, boivels of mercy, kindnefs, humblenefs of mind, meek-- 
tiefs, longfuffering but above all thefe things, put on charity, fwhich is the bond of perfe3nefs. 
Col. 3. 12 — 14. 

{bh) It is better, faith St. Peter, if the 'will of God be fo, that ye fuffer for nvell doing than evil 
doing, I, Pet. 3. 17. And Bleffed are ye, faith our Lord, luhen men Jhall revile you, and perfecute 
you, and fay all manner cf evil againft you falfely for my fake : rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your renuard in heaven, Matth. 5. 11. I2. 

(//) Terence, Heauton, Aft. i. fc. i.) Cicero applies this excellent fentcnce, as the voice of 
nature, to the praflicc of all focial virtues, faying, eft enim diiEcilis cura rcrum alienarum quan* 
quam Tcrentianus illc Chremes, bumani nihil a fe alienum putet, 

■ And yet this very Chremes, this man of univerfal bL-nCA'clence, is the fame perfon whp commands 
his wife to expofe his new-born daughter, and flies into a pailion with her, for having committed 
tliat hard tafic to another, by which means the infant cfcaped death : fi meum imperium exequi 
voluiflcs, intcremptum oportuit : and he likewife charafterifes fuch who had any remains of this 
natural inftinft as perfons, qui nequf jus, ncquebonum, atqueaequumfcinnt, vjho know not either iL 
juftice or equity : fuch were the fcntiments publifhed with applaufe on the Roman theatre. And it 
appears from our Author fo late as his own time, that it was ufual to dcflroy weak and deformed 
children. Portentofos foetus extinguimus. 5^w. deira, 1. 1. c, 15. 

{kk) The Apoftle makes ufeof much the fame metaphor, Ephef. 2. 19 —22. Knoiu therefore ye 
are no more ftrangers and foreigners, but fcllovj-citizens vuith the faints, and of the houjhold of God, 
and are built upon the foundation of the Apoftles and Prophets, Jefus Chrift himfelf being the chief 
Corner Stone : in tvhcm all the building ff ly framed together grovjeth uKto an holy Temple in the Lor d„ 
From luhcm (faith he in another place) the <whole body fitly joined together, and compared by that 
twhich every joint fupplicth, according to the effeSfual ^working of the meafure in every part, maketh in- 
<reafe of the body unto the edifying rtfelf in love, Ephef, 4. x6. 

(II) Ambrcf Virtutes individuas efle, fed op'nione vulgi fejunflas. Connexae fibi funt con- 

catonataique virtutes ut qui unam habct, plurcs habere videatur. Gregor, Una virtus fiae alii«, 
a«t omnino nulla eft aut imperfefta. Apuleius imperfeftas virtutes femet comitari negat, cas vero 
quje perfeftac Xunt, individuas fibi, et inter fe connexas efle. The reafon given is, that vijhere 
there is any one perfect virtue, (and of fuch the Stoics always fpeak) there is reafon alfo perfect ; vjhich 
cannot be, unUfs it extends its force and influence to all other virtues. So Cicero (de Fin. 5. cum fie 
copulatx connexxque iint virtutes, ut emnes omnium participes iint^ nee alia ab alia pofiit feparari. 

Vol. II. C c tarn 
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tarn proprium fuam cujufque munas eft; ut fortitudo in laboribus periculifque cernator ; tempe- 
rantia in voluptatibas, prudentia in diledlis. The union and blending of the 'virtues.^ bo-wcver /> 
dijlinguijhed by a certain pbilofapbical *way of reafoning ; for ivben they are fo joined and conne^ed that 
they all partake of om another^ and are infeparahle^ yet each of them has its proper funSion. Thus 
courage difcovers itfelf in toils and dangers ; Temperance in neglcSling pleafwes ; Prudence, in diftitg- 
gisijhing things good and e^vi I r Juilice, in gi-ving en;ery one his o-wn. See Ep. 67. 

(fflMw) The Apoftle to the fame purpofe. Let us icalk 'worthy of the 'vocation nuherewitb «we are called.. 
*Till nve all come in the unify of the faith, and of the knonvledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man r 
that fwe henceforth he no more children tojfed to and fro and carried about 'with every fwind f doSrimt, 
by the Jleigbt of men, and cunning craft inefs ^w hereby they he in 'wait to decei've : but, f peaking tbt 
truth in lo've, may in all things gro'w up into him, 'which is the head, even Chrift, Ephef. 4. i — 1^, 

And again. Be not carried about fwith divers and ftrange do6trines j for it is a good thing to infue the 
heart eftMiJhed fwith gr cue* Heb^ 13. 9. 

(««) So the Stoics call all external, otherwife good things. 

(00) So our Lord to his Difciples, As the branch cannot hear fruit of itfelf except it abide in the 
mine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me. lam the 'vine, ye are the branches; be that abideth in mse^ 
and I in him, the fame bringeth forth much fruit; but fevered from me, ye can do nothing: if a mam 
abide not in me, be is caft forth as a branch and is nuithered. John, i^. i — 6. 

(pp) If thine enemy hunger, faith St. Paul, feed bim ; if be thirft, give him drink ; for info doing 
ihoujbalt heap coals offre on his bead. Rom. xii. 20. from Prov. 25. 21. compared with iL Kings, 

6. 22. 

{qq) Like this is what St. Paul faith to the Corinthians, We fpeak vtifdom among them that are 
perfect, yet not thcwifdom of this 'world, nor of the princes of this 'world, 'who comcto nought; but 'we 
fpeak the 'wifdom of God in a myftery, even the bidden vjifdom, *whicb God had ordained before the- 
nMorld unto our glory, i. Cor. 2. 6. 

{jrr) The Receivers or Farmers of the cufloms or public revenues. 

(//) Per quod liber amiiit animum] al. Libertas^ So the old tranflation. Through the wbick- 
liberty berfelf loft her exigence. 

(//) Tubero. Vid. Ep. 98. 
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On Contenttntnt and Magnanimity. 

Still, LuciHus, are you forgetful, and ftill compiaining ; and feei» 
not to undcVftand, that there is nothing evil in thcfe worldly affairs^ 
but what you make fo yourfelf ; by being thus difpleafed and ever que- 
rulous. For my part, I think there is nothing that can be called 

mi&rable 
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miferable in man, unlefs he thinks there is fjmething miieraWr in the 
nature of things. I would quarrel with Diyfclf, if I thc:ght there 
was any thing that I could not endure. Am 1 Tick? It is j\irt of my 
deftiny. Is my family afflidted ? am I hard prefled by the uiurer? 
does my houfe crack? lofl'es, wounds, difficulties, fears, do they all 
aflault me? It is nothing more than what is common in the world: 
nay, further, // muji be fo. Thcfc things therefore cannot be faid to 
happen^ they are decreed. 

If you will believe me, Lucillus^ I will lay open to you my inmofl: 
thoughts and afFe(5lions, Thus then, when any thing feems adverfe or 
hard to me, do I behave myfelf : I obey not God forcibly, but wil- 
lingly; I follow him, not from neceffity, but with all my mind and 
all my foul [a). Nothing can befall me that I will receive, either 
with an heavy heart, or a forrowful countenance. There is no kind 
of tribute but what I will pay readily ; confidering that all we cither 
mourn or fear is but the tribute we owe to Nature for our exift- 
ence. It is in vain either to cxpeft an exemption from thefe things^ 
or to afk it \b). Are you racked with pains in the bladder? have 
you had continual lofles ? — I will go further : are you in fear of 
your life ? And did you nbt know that you wi(hed for thefe things 
when you wiflied for old age (c) ? All thefe things as neceflarily at- 
tend a long life, as in a long journey we muft expeft duft, and dirt, 
and fhowers. 

But you would Jain live^ you fay, and yet be free from all thefe incon^^ 
leniencies. Such an efteminate^declaration by no means become a man^ 
I would fain fee how you would take this wifli of mine; which I pro- 
teft I make, not only with a great, but good, intention; may neither 
Gods nor Goddejfes permit Fortune to indulge you in eafe and pleafure^ 
Put to yourfelf this queftion, whether, if God was pleafed to favour 
you with your choice, you had rather live in the fhambles than in a 
camp. Know, Lucilius, that life is a warfare [d) : fuch men there- 
fore who are ordered from place to place; who undergo all manner of 

C c 2 difficulties 
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difficulties in the execution of the raoft dangerous commiffions ; thelc 
are your brave men, and chiefs in an army: while they who enjoy 
public eafe at the expence of others labours,are mere poltrons (e) who 
buy their fafety with difgrace. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c; 

(a) This is true wifdom, the principal dodrinc of the Stoics, and confirmed throughout thm- 
whole tenour of the Gofpel. " He is but a bad folJier, who fighs and marches on with reladhmcy;^ 
we mud receive the orders with fpirit and chcarfulnefs, and not endeavour to (link out of the part 
affigned us in this beautiful difpofition of things ; whereof even our fuffcrings make a neceflary 
part. Let us addrci^ ourfelves to God who governs all ; as Cleantbes did in thofe excellent lines 
which are going to lofe part of their grace and energy by my tranilation of them. Bolin^Broki* 
(Sec the original Epillle, 107, N. f.) 

Parent cf Nature, majler of the lAJorU, 

Wherever thy pro*vidcnce dire^s, behold 

My Jleps <witb chearful rejignatiun turn. 

Fate leads the imlling, drags the hackivard an. 

Why JJjould I grieve, ivhen grirving I muft hear. 

Or take loith gut It, ivhat guihlefs I might Jhare ? 
■ Thus let us fpeak, thus let us aft. Refignation to the will of God is true magnanBnity,. 

But the fure mark of a pufillanimouf and bafe fpirit, is to flruggle againil, to cenfurc, the ordec 
of Providence; and inftcad of mending our own condufl, to fct up for that of correfline our 
Maker. Id, See alio Adams on Suicide, p. 176. 

{h) '* This cllablifhed courfe of things it is not in our power to change : but it is in ou«* power 
to a/Tume fuch a greatnefs of mind as becomes wife and virtuous men ; as may enable us to encoan- 
ter the accidents of life with fortitude ; and to conform ourfelves to the order of Nature • who 
governs her great kingdom, the world, hy continual mutations. Let us fubmit to this order : 
let us be perfuaded that whatever does happen ought to happen ; (or, as Mr. Pope expre/Ies it ' 
fwhate*ver is, is right ;) and never to be fo foolifh as to expoftulate with Nature." 

The beft refolution we can take, is to fufFer what we cannot alter ; and to purfue, without 
repining, the road which Providence, who direds every thing, has marked out to us, //, 

All 'wijhfor age, but nuhen it comes, they cry^ 
They ha've enough, and rather ivijh to die, 

(</) This allufion is common in fcripture. 1 ha've fought a gocdfjht, faith St. Paul% T haife 
fnijhed my courfe ; I have keft the faith ; henceforth is laid up fir me a crciisn cf ri^kteoufnefs, ii. Tim» 
4. 7. This charge I cotmnit ivith thee, fon Timothy, that thou mcytjl avjzr a good 'warfare, i, Tim 
I. 18. 

(/•) Turdilli funt, tuti contumeliaccaufa. — AL Turburilla funt. Plncian. Tubilinae, the name 
of a Goddefs amongft the ancients. Lipf Turdi funt. From one Turdus, a man of fo infamous 
a charafter, that his name became a proverb. — Zeneca, the father, makes mention of him, in I. o, 
Cmtrov, 4. — Turdilli, Qufls ; or fomc fuch birds, that arc fafc in being defpicablc. 
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EPISTLE XCV. 

T!he Wicked never fecure. 

JL O U are miftaken, Lucilius^ if you think luxury, diforderly beha- 
haviour, and other indecencies, which men are apt to lay to the charge 
of their own times, the peculiar vices of this age(tf). There is no 
age exempt from them: but it is man that is in fault, not the age. 
And if once we begin to examine into the licentioufnefs of certain 
times, I am afliamed to fay, that nothing could be more notorious, 
than the crimes that were committed in the face of Cato. 

/ 

Would any one think that money fhould be employed in that folemn 
trial, when Clodius was accufed of adultery,, committed in difguife with 
the wife of Cafar; and of violating the holy rites, inftituted for the 
good of the people (^) ; at vdiat time men are fo far from being ad- 
mitted, that the very pidhires of any male animal were covered [c] ? 
But the Judges took money ; nay, what is much worfe, they exadled, 
by way of itts^ the violation of matrons and young noblemen. There 
was lefs heinoufnefs in the crime^ than in the abfolution of it. The 
accufed of adultery divided with his Judges his finful fport ; nor was 
he fecure until he had involved his Judges in the fame guilt witli 
himfelf. 

Such were the tranfadions in the trial of Clodius, wherein Cato, if 
nothing more, was fummoned to give evidence. But bccaufe the 
thing exceeds all belief, I will give you the very words of C/c^r^?^ 
Acccrfivit ad fe, promifit, interceflit, dcdit, jam ver6, (O Dii boni, 
rem perdi tarn!) etiam nodles certarum mulierum, atque adolcfcentulo- 
rum nobilium perdudliones, nonnullis judicibus pro mercedis cumulo 
fuerunt. Calvus, the manager for Clodius , called the Judges to bim: he 
made them large promifes, he entreated, he gave them money ; but now, 
(Oye Gods,) what abominable ivickednefs I fome of the Judges, by ivay of 

3 ^blcjfittg^ 
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a !I'i/Ji''igt above their fee ^ were to be introduced by night to the enjoyment 
of certain ivomen of quality and young noblemen. There was no room to 
complain of the fee, be it what it will, fince it was attended with 
fuch a blejjingf as, ivoiild you have the wife of that f eve re old felloiv^ 
(CatOy fuppofe?) I will procure her for you. Or do you prefer the ivife 
of that rich man {Crajiis?) yoic jhall enjoy her. And when you your- 
felf have committed adultery, condemn it, if you can. Yes, thatbeau^- 
tfful lady, if you defire her, fhall be at your fervice; I promife you a 
night with her,- when you pleafe; you fhall be fure to have her during 
the adjournment of the trials. It is more to procure and diftribute 
adulteries, than to commit them : the former confifts in fummoning 
the matrons, and artfully taking them off their guard ; the latter in 
freely abufing them. Thefe Judges however of Clodius^ demanded of 
the fcnate protection and a guard, which they had no need of, as they 
had no defign to condemn him; but they obtained it: whereupon 
when they had acquitted him, Catulus faid fmartly to one of them. 
Quid vos praefidium a nobis petebatis ? I'o what intent do you ajk a 
guards was you afraid any one fl.ould take the bribeyro/Ti yoUy which you 
4)adjujl received? 

Amidft all thefe jokes the adulterer was acquitted, even before the 
trial; and his pimp taken no notice of during the procefs; who indeed 
cfcaped fentence, which he more deferved than the other. Can you 
think then any age more corrupt in morals than this; when luft could 
not be rcftrained by holy ceremonies, nor public juftice? when in that 
very enquiry, which was extraordinarily debated in the fenate, greater 
villainy was committed than in the matter in qucflion ? The enquiry 
was, whether a man, after committing adultery, could live fafe in Rome? 
and it appeared, that without committing adultery he could not be fafe. 

9 

Such were the tranfaftions in the time of Cafar and Pompey ; nay, in 
the time of Cicero and Cato^ even that Cato, in whofe prefence the peo- 
ple dared not to demand the celebration of the fports called Floralia [dj. 
Think you, then, men were more fcvere with regard to what they iaw, 
than in the courts of judicature? No; fuch exceiTes have happened, 

and 
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and will happen. The liccntioufnefs of critics is fometimes reflnined 
by fear and difcipHne, but never fublides of itfelf. There is no rea- 
fon therefore you Ihould think, that in our time only, the Uw;, have 
little credit, and liccntioufnefs the fartiion. For my part, I think ouf 
youth are not fo profligate as at the time when tlic pcrfan accufed of 
adultery denied the fa£l to his judges, and the judges confclVed, or 
expofed their guilt to him. When whoredoms were committed in 
order to qualify fuch as were to try the caufej and when Clodius^ 
(becoming gracious by thofc very crimes that rendered him guilty) 
inftead of proper allegations, and proving his innocence, tarned pro- 
curer for his judges. Would any one believe this, that he who was 
accufed of one criminal fad, (liould get acquitted by committing 
morcP Every age will have a Clodius, but not every age a Cai<3. 

We are all prone to evil, becaufe herein we feldom want either a 
leader or a companion : not but that the bulinefs goes on withouteither 
a companion or a leader. Men are not only prone, but run headlong 
into evil: and what renders many incurable is, that artificers are 
alhamed of any errors in their profeflions, but men^elight in the error j 
of life. A pilot rcjoiccth not in the wreck of his (hip, nor a phyficiaa 
in the death of his patient, nor an orator in lofing his client's caufe: 
but, on the contrary, men take pleafure and even glory in their fins. 
One man, for inftance, triumphs In committing adultery, efpectally 
if with great difficulty he obtained the favour; another, in over- 
reaching, and pilfering from, his neighbour : nor does the fin ever 
difpleafe them, provided they have the good fortune to efcape punifh- 
ment. 

Now this is owing to the prevalency of bad cuftom. For, obferve, 
that you may know, there is ftill a fenfe of good, left even in minds 
that are mofl: corrupt ; and that men, however negligent, are not quite 
void of fliame ; almoft all dilfemble their crimes : and, when they have 
fucceeded, they enjoy the fruits of their adlions, but at the fame time 
endeavour to conceal the anions themfelves. Whereas a good con- 
fi-ience defircs to appear openly, and to he feen cf men ; nay wickednefs 
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is afraid of darknefs itfelf, I think it therefore elegantly faid by lEpi^ 
curus^ Poteft nocenti contingere ut lateat, latendi fides non potcft j 
a guilty perfon may pojjibly lie concealed, but be cannot truji to it i or per- 
haps you may think it better exprefled in this manner : Ideo non prodcft 
latere peccantibus, quia latendi etiam fi felicitatem habent, fiduciam 
non habent : it is of little avail for ajinner to hide bimfelf for let bim 
bide bimfelf as be will, be can never be affured of peace andfecurity. 

Thus it is; ivickednefs may be fafe, but it never can befecure. And I 
cannot think this affertion anywife repugnant to the doiftrinc of our 
fe£t (^.) And why ? becaufe the firfl: and greateft punifhment of offen- 
ders is in the offence itfelf : nor docs any wickednefs, though fortune 
may adorn it with her choiceft gifts, nay, though flic may defend and 
protedl it, go unpuniflied. Becaufe the punifliment, I fay, of wicked- 
Bcfs is in wickednefs itfelf : neverthclefs both the one and the other 
are ftill preffed upon and followed with this fecondary chaftiicmcnt, a 
continual dread, and diffidence of fecurity. 

And why fliould I defire to deliver wickednefs from this certain pun- 
i/hment ? why fliould I not leave a mind fo engaged ftill in fufpenfe ? 
We muft diffent indeed from Epicurus, when he faith (f), nothing is 
jujl by nature; and tbat crimes are avoided, becaufe fear is not to be 
avoided: but herein we muft agree with him, that evil deeds are fcourged 
by confciencc, and the greatejl part of her torture confjls in tbat anxiety 
which preJJ'etb upon and wrings her, becaufe Jhe can put no confidence in any 
thing that promifeth her fecurity. For thus Epicurus argues, we natu- 
rally abhor villainy, becaufe no one is fo fafe as to be out of the reach 
of fear; good fortune delivers many from punifliment, but no one from 
the fear of it; becaufe there is implanted in us an avcrfion to whatever 
is condemned by nature: therefore there can be no furety of conceal- 
ment, even to thofe who endeavour to conceal themfelves ; fince con- 
fciencc ^cufeth them, and betrayeth them to themfelves. It is the 
property of guilt to tremble. Jt would be bad for us indeed, foraf- 
much as many crimes efcape the law, the Judge, and penal ftatutes, if 
thefe natural and grievous puniftimen.ts were not immediately inflidedi 
and fear fupplied not the place of a beadle« A N- 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Et alia quae objecit fuis quifque temporibus.] So Htfiody the moA antient author of that 
fiAion, relating to the four ages of the world, complains of his being born in the/r«« age, the 
worftof the four, 

/ivJ^ftiffiy, fit A a' S Tp;«&? ^ctrelV, 5 €t«t« t^sfJi^*/, 

Nyj' ya'pSti yivof Wi ffiS'ttfiop' Hef. •. 172. 

O/* public vice notju reigns fuch ample Ji ore ^ 

Would 1 bad ne'* er been born, or born before ! 

This fur ely is the iron age, 
{b) *' This feafl, or facrificc, was made to her whom the Romans called Bona Dca, the good 
Coddefsy the Greeks Gynacaa ; and it being celebrated only by women, Clodiusy being a handfome 
young man, took on him the difguife of a iinging girl, in order to carry on an intrigue with 
Pompeia Cafar^s wife ; but being difcovcrcd, he was brought to trial, when Ca/ar himfelf ap- 
peared, and to the furprize of every one declared, be bad nothing to charge bim <witb. Why tben% 
faid the accufcrs, have you divorced your nxsife f Becaufe^ fays he, // is enough for C^efarU luife to 
hefufpeQed. So Clodius got clear of the judgment, moft of the judges giving their opinion in a 
confufed manner, upon feveral caufes at the fame time, that they might not be in danger from the 
people in condemning him ; (for in opposition to the nobility they all took his part) nor in difgrace 
wiih the nobility by acquitting him.*' So fzi Plutarch in his Life of Cafar. 

And Cicero in his Epiftle to Atticus, (I. i. Ep. 15.) concerning this affair, fay», " Our illufbious 
jtreopagites called out that they would not affemble, unlefs a guard was appointed them. This 
matter was debated, and only one member was found who did not deflre the guard. The affair 
was then carried before the Senate, where it was granted in a moft formal, honourable manner : 
the judges were commended, the providing a guard was committed to the magtllrates, nor was 
there a man found who imagined that Clodius would Ibnd his trial. Twenty-one of the judges 
were determined againfl him, though they were threatened with the greatell dangers. But thirty, 
one of them obeyed the calls of hunger rather than of honour.^' 
(^) Soyuvenal fpeaking of this very affair, (.6, 3 36, 

■ ubi velari pidura jubetur 

Quxcunque alterius fexus imitata figuram e(l« 

And tv*n mali piSures modefily an veird, 
(d) At what time the more celebrated courtefans dance naked. The learned arc agreed that 
the vulgar notion of Flora the flrumpet, is purely a fidlon of Laiiantius ; from whom it was 
laken. Flora appears to have been a Sabine goddefs, and the Ludi Florales to have been inflituted 
A* U. C. 613. The main part of the ceremony was managed by a company of lewd flrumpets, 
who ran up and dowR naked. However the wifed and graved Romans were not for difcontinuing 
this cuftom, though the moft indecent imaginable. For Cato when he was prefent at theAs^ames, 
mtd faw the people afhamed to let the maids ftrip while he was there, immediately went out of the 
theatre, to let the ceremony hiive its courfc. Liv. xxv. Kenneth 

{/) i. c. Stoicifm. The Stoics maintaii^cJ that virtue and vice were to be followed or cfchewed^ 
incrcly upon their own account; whereas xht Epicureans had refpe^ to reward and puniftiment. 
VeL. IL Jy ^ (f) Epicurui 
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(f) Epicurus adds, rh d.S'tiLid.v i ka^' IrttfTjIp xatiwr, x. t. A. Injuftict is not an roil in it/elf^ hut 
in the fear and fufpicion tf htingdifco'vered. On the contrary the Stoics (Cic. de Fin. 1. 3.) minime 
vero probatur huic difciplinac (Stoica) aut amicitiara aut juftitiam, ob utilitates adfcifci aut probari, 
jus autcm, quod ita did appcllarique pofiit, id cffc natura, alienumque a fapiente, non xnodo iiw- 
joriam cuiquam faccrc vcriim etiam noccrc. 

There ahfolutely could be no fucb things as juftice or fricndfhip, unlefs they nvere cultivated /hr tbem- 
/ehues. As to <what is terwudnghx, the Stoics hold it to he Nature it/elf \ and that it is inconjtftent lAjith 
the charaaer of a ivife man. to do an injury, nay, the leaji prejudice to any perfon. 



EPISTLE XCVI. 
All Happinefs from within ; in this tranjitory State of things. 

JNeVER think a man happy, Lucilius^ whofc happinefs is in fu/^ 
penfe. He depends on frailty, who Fejoiceth in an adventitious good. 
Such joy will pafs away as lightly as it came: but the joy that arifeth 
from within, is faithful, is firm; it continually grows ftronger, and' 
holds out to the laft *. Other things which the vulgar admire arc 
only good for a time. What then is there no pleafure or profit in 
them ? who denies it fa) ? but it muft be when they depend upon tis;, 
and not we upon them. All things within the power of fortune may 
thus be made fruitful and pleafant to us; if he that poflefleth them is 
mafter alfo of himfelf ; and fubjedts not himfelf to his pofleflions^ 

For they are miftaken, my Lucilius^ who think that what fortune^ 
can give us is either good or bad. She gives us indeed the material 
part of good and evil; and to her we owe the beginning of thofe inci- 
dents, which in the iflue may prove either happy or unhappy for us. 
But the mind is ftronger than any fortune; it condudleth its own af-* 
fairs, right or wrong; and is itfclf the caufe of its own happinefs or 
mifery. A bad mind turns every thing to bad ; even fuch things as 
have the appearance of good : but the man of an upright and pure 
mind corrects the depravity of fortune; and foftens, by the art of pa- 
tience, every hard and difagreeable condition. The fame likewife re- 
ceives profperity with gratitude and moderation; and adverfity with 
conftancy and courage. Who although he is prudent, although he is 
£q judicious in his tranfadtions, as never to engage in any enterprize 
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•teyond his flrength; yet never can attain that entire good, which is 
:placed beyond the threats of fortune^ unlefs he is fixed, and fteady 
againft all uncertainties. 

Whether, LuciliuSj you will be pleafed to obfcrve other men, (for in 
fuch a cafe we are apt to judge more freely) or to confider yourfclf, 
without prejudice or partiality; you will perceive, and confefs, that 
none of thefe things, which are efteemed fo precious and defirable, arc 
truly ufeful; unlefs you will arm yourfelf againft the levity of chance, 
and the uncertainty of things depending thereon ; unlefs you frequently, 
and without murmuring and repining at any lofs, can fay, Piis aliter 
vifum eft, — ^^ I might think perhaps I deferved better fortune j but) the Gods 
thought otherwife {h). Or to give you a verfe of a more ftrong and juft 
expreflion; fay this, when any thing happens contrary to expedtation, 
Dii melius (r). T^he Gods know better ^ (what is good for us than we do 
-eurfelves). A mind thus compofed no accident can injure; and thus 
will a mind be compofed, if a man refledts upon the variety of contin- 
gencies in human affairs, before he is made fenfible of theni; if he en- 
joys his children, his wife, his eftate, as if he was not always to enjoy 
them; and if he could not be made more wretched upon this account, 
was he obliged to part from them, T^hat mind alone is wretched, 
which is ever anxious concerning what may happen; which is mife- 
rable before real mifery reacheth it, and in continual dread left ithofe 
things which it now delights in fhould not continue to the end of life: 
for fuch a one can never be at reft; and, in expedtation of fome future 
evil, will lofe the enjoyment of the prefent good. 

There is but little difference between grieving for a thing loft, and 
the fear of loiing any thing. Not that I hereby, Lucilius^ recommend 
negligence or careleflhcfs ; no; do your endeavour to avoid fuch things 
as arc to be dreaded; do all that can be done by prudence and forecaft {d) ; 
confider well what may hurt you : nothing can be more ferviceable to 
this purpofe than a reafonable confidence, and a mind refolutely fteeled 
with patience. The man is fecure againft the power of fortune, who 
is determined to be fubmiffive. Tranquillity excludes all manner of 

D d 2 tumult. 
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tumult. Befides, nothing can be more miferablc, nothing more ridi- 
culous, than to be always in fear : what madnefs is it for a man to. 
anticipate his misfortunes ! 

Laftly, to include in a few words my fcntimcnts on this fubje€l, and 
to defcribc thcfe ovcr-bufy-bodies, and fclf-tormentors, let me obferve, 
they arc as impatient and intemperate, when wh it they expe<!ted conies 
upon them, as they were before. He cert;iinly grieves more than is 
ncccflary, who grieves before it is neceflary : for, by the fame infirmity^ 
that he does not expedt forrow, he knows not how to confider it rightly* 
and by the fame unreafonablencfs, he not only fancies that his felicity 
will be lafting, but that whatever good hath befallen him, it muft ne-^ 
ccflarily encrcafe : and forgetful of the grand machine (f)^ whereby 
all things are toffed and fc^ttcred about, he promifeth to himfeif alone 
flability in cafual things. Metrodoriis therefore feems to fpeak ex* 
ccllently well ia that Epiftle where he comforts his fifler upon the 
death of her fon, a child of a charming difpofition, faying, 

Mortale eft omne mortalium bonum (^), 

Mortal is every good of mortal men^ 
He is fpcaking of thofe goods which men fo greatly affcd: and readily 
purfue : for the true g^cd never dies : it is fure, and everlafting, wifdom 
and virtue {b). This is the only good to mortals ; but fo unrcafonable 
are they, fo forgetful of what they are;, and whither they are going;, 
nay, whither every day pufheth them on ; that they wonder and are- 
amazed at lofing any thing, tliough it h certain they muft one day lofa 
alL 

Whatever it is that you call yourfelf mafter of,. you may have it in* 
deed, but it is not thine. Nothing can be firm to an infirm creaturtf;. 
nothing eternal and unperifliable to frail mortals on this fide thegravc. 
It is as neceflary that all worldly goods fhould perifli, as at any time be 
'loft. And this, if rightly underftood,. would prove a comfortable 
inducement to us to part, with a fteady mind, from what we knew we 
muft neceflV.rily loib. 
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What remedy then fliall we find out againft thefe loflcs ? Why, 
this; that wc ftill keep in memory the things that are loft, and fufFer 
not the fruits we received from them to perifh with them. I'd bave^ 
may be taken from us; but to have hady never. He is very ungrateful, 
who when he hath loft any thing, fuppofeth that he owes no thanks 
for the enjoyment of it. Chance may rob us of a thing, yet leave us 
the benefit of it; unlefs we lofe this too by an unreafonable defire and 
longing after it.. 

Say moreover to thyf^lf ; there are none of all thefe things that leenr 
fo terrible, but what are conquerable. There are many who have over- 
come each particular, 'as, Mucius^ fire; Regulusy torture; Socrates^ 
poyfon ; CatOy death, by his own fword. Let us alfo endeavour at 
fome glorious viftory. Again, — thofe things which under a fpecious 
fliew of happinefs allure the vulgar, have been often, and by many 
defpifcd^ Fabricius fij, when general in chief, defpifed riches ; and,, 
when cenfor, condemned them. TCubero [k) adjudged poverty worthy 
of himfelf and the capitol ; when, at a folemn feaft, ufing earthen 
veflels, he fhewed that men ought to be contented with thefe things 
wherewith the Gods themfelves difdained not to be fervcd. Sextius 
the elder, a man every way qualified for a ftatefman, when offered the 
fenatorial rohchy Ju/ius L-cejary would not accept it, for he well knew 
that what was given him, might be taken from him. Let us likewife 
aflume this noble fpirit, and prove as exemplary to others, as thefe have 
been to us.. Why do we arhw bick? Why do we defpair ? What 
has been may be. Let us only m.^kc pure the mind, ^nAjhllow Jiaturey 
{jn) for whoever fwervcs from follcwing her, muft fear, muft defire, 
and be a flave to cafualties. We may return to the right way, we may 
recover ourfelves, if we pleafe. Let us then endeavour it, that we may 
patiently bear whatever may afHiifl the body, and fay to Fortune, Cum 
viro tibi negotium eft, quaere quem vincas ; you Ljve tictj got a man to 
deal with', look out elfeivhere Jor one iJDhom you may conquer (//). 

By thefe and the like fpeeches, is afliiaged the virulence of that 
ulcer, which I heartilj wifti eafed, and if not cured, made fupporta- 

ble. 
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able, that I may grow old under It. Not that I am greatly aflFeAcd m 
this matter : our prcfcnt queftion is concerning our lofs of a moil ex- 
cellent c?A/-man {o) -, for he truly may be faid to be full of days, Mrho 
defires no more fhould be added to his life, for his own fake, but for 
theirs to whom he may be ferviceable. He adls generoufly in that he 
•ftill lives. Some men would not fo long have endured their pains, but 
•he thinks it as fcandalous to fly to death as to fly from it. Butjuppo/fng 
bim otberivife perfuaded^ Jhall he not go ? Why not ; if he can be no 
longer of fervice to any one; if he can do nothing more than attend 
upon his pain ? But this, my Lucilius^ is to put pbilofophy into praBicCy 
and to be exercifedin the truth; to fliew how a prudent man can fortify 
his mind againft death, and againft pain, when either that approacheth, 
or this opprefleth him. What is to be done, muft be learned from the 
doer of it^ 

Thus far then we have argued, whether it be pofllble to rcfift pain; 
-and whether death, how near foever, can make a great mind ftoop and 
tremble. And what need is there of many words ? The thing (peaks 
itfelf. Let us obferve this, that neither death makes fuch a one more 
courageous and ftrong againft pain, nor pain againft death : he arms 
'himfelf againft both, and puts his confidence therein. Neither thro' 
hopes of death, does he more patiently endure pain; nor does the irk- 
ibmenefs of pain make him die more willingly : he bears the one, an^ 
waits the other (p). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

♦ Thofc indeed who have no internal refourcc of happincfs will find thcmfclves uneafy in eycry 
ftagc of human life : but to him who is accuftomed to derive all his felicity from within him/elf 
no (late will appear as a real evil into which we are conducted by the common and regular coorie of 
Nature. Milm. 

(a) See Ep. 23. For every creature of Qod is good, and not to be rrfufed, if it he recei^vui 'Ufitk 

tbani/gii/i/ig. i. Tim. 44. 

(h) This is fpoken of Rtpheus, a juft and good man, whofe hard fate jEneas is lamenting ; and 
thinking that he deferred much better, he checks himfelf with this excellent reflexion, ,that it ^goas 
the 'will of the Gods that he fiywdd fuffer nvith the reft, Cato, p. 8. 

" Vain men ! how fddom do we know what to wi(h, or pray for ! When ws pray againft mif. 
fortunes, and when we fear them moft, we want them mofl. It was for this reafon PjtJha^oras for- 
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bade his difciplc? to aflc any thing particular of God; the ihortcft and the beft prayer we can make 
to him, who knows our wants, and our ignorance in alking, is this, TJby luill be done. Bolingbrokc 
on Exi.'e. 

The ChriiUan on the like occaiion is taught and commanded, by our Lord himfelf to fay, O 
Father of Heaven ^ thy *will be done, Matth. 6. 10, Luke, 11.2. 
{c) Ovid, Met. ix. 496. Dii melius — The Gods forbid.^^-^StyNtW. 

{d) So the charge of our Lord to his Difciples, Be je as 'wife asferpents, and innocent as doves, 
Matth. 10. 1$. 

(«) Take therefore no thought for the morronu^ for the morronv fball take thought for the things of 
itfelf: fuffiaent unto the day is the tvil thereof Matth. 6. 34. 

And St. Paul, I nvould have you tvithout carefulnefs, i. Cor. 7. 32. 

(f) Obliti huj^s petauri, quo humana jadantur. Pincian aU hujus peccati, — aU obliti fati) 
^uo— 

An magis obledlant animum i^J^X,^ fetauro 
Corpora Mart, 

Ad numeros etiam ille ciet cognata per artem- 
Corpora, quae valido (aliunt excuflai ^/a«r0,. 
Alternofque cient motus : elatus et ille 
Nunc jacet, atque hujus cafu fufpenditur ille.- 
To thefejoin thcfe^ n»ho from an engine tofi. 
Fierce through the air^ and in the clouds are lojt ; 
Or poifeon timber ^ luhere by turns they rife. 
And fink 9 and mount each other to the fkiee. 
fg) Muret. obferves that Metrodoras borrowed this fcntcnce from Euripidej'^'''^Bmm H ^mli- 
ohCo<. 

{If) Like the Chriftian charity, // never faileth. i. Cor. 13. 8. Or, like the word of Godj. 
Heaven and earth Jhall pafs a^ivay, but my voordsjhall notpafs away, Matth. 24. 25* 

(/) Fabricius was in the higheft veneration among the Romans, as a man of viitue, and a good 
foldier, but extremely poor. Being fent embaifador to Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus received him with great 
feindnefs, and' preifed him in private to accept of a handfome prefent in gold, not to engage him 
in any thing diihonourable, but as a pledge of friendfhip and. hofpitality. Fabricius however 
would not accept it upon any terms. See Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus. 

{k) Elius Tubero, the very beft of men, and who above all the Romans knew how to fupport hi$ 
poverty with magnificence. Id, in the Life of Emilius.. See Ep. 95. 
(/) Stt Ep. 59. 

{m) The nature of man as it now is cannot juftly be fet up as a proper rule or (landard of virtue,, 
but muft itfelf be regulated by an higher caufe, by which we are to judge of its rcditudc, and of 
itt corruptions and defedls; and therefore the abltil of the Stoics in judging of what is according. 
to nature, were for confidering the nature oi man as in a conformity to the law of reafon and the 
nature of the whole. But this way of talking feems not well fitted to furnifh us with clear notions ; 
jindonly ferves to enhance our obligation to the Almighty for the further difcovcry of his will in his 
Holy word. 

(jv) In order to which great end, it is necefTary we (hould (land watchful as centinels,. to difco- 
ii»er the fecrct wiles and open attacks of this capricioos goddcfs, before they reach us. When ihe 
lisills upon us unexpe£led, it is hard to refift, but thofe who wait for her will repel her with eafe. 

*^ I learned this important le/Ton long ago, and never trufled to Fortune, even while (he fecmed' 
tD be at peace with me. The richesj th^ honours, the reputation^ and all the advantages which her 

treacherou*' 
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treacherous indulgence poured upon me, I placed them Co that flie might fnatch them away, bot 
ihc could not fear them from me. No man fufFers by bad fortune, but he that hath been deceived by. 
good.— If we do not fufFcr ourfelves to be tranfportcd by profperity, neither fhall we be redaced 
by adverilty. Our fouls will be of proof againft the dangers of both thefc dates ; and haTin^ 
explored our ftrength we fliall be furc of it. For in the midll of felicity, wc (hall have tried how 
we can bear misfortune." Boiinghroke on Exile. 

{6) There being no mention made before of any perfon to whom thefc words are referable, 
Murst, concludes that this Epillle is imperfc^, (as certainly it is) and that much is wanting at the 
beginning. Lipjitit thinks the fame; but makes a doubt whether the perfon here alluded to may 
not be the Marullus mentioned in the next Epillle. 

(p) llunc fcrt, illam expcclat] Whatever Seneca may have faid elfewhere feemingly in favour 
Af fuicidc, is fufHciently confuted by the example here recommended, which breathes the pore and 
found do^lrinc of Chrillianity. 



EPISTLE XCVIL 



Confolatoryy on the Death of a Son. 



1 HAVE fent you, Lucilius^ the Epiftle I wrote to Marullus on the 
death of his young fon; for whom I was told he indulged an unmanly 
forrow; and therefore I have fwerved from my ufual ftyle as not 
thinking that he ought to be treated gently, when more worthy of 
reproof than confolation. To one indeed aifli<aed with a deeper wound 
than he knows how to bear, it is proper to give w^y a little: let him 
fatiate himfelf ; at leafl let him give vent to the ligh, and gufliing tear: 
but let fuch as take upon them to weep at every trifling accident be 
x:ha{lifcd, and taught to know, that even tears have their folly. 

— Do you expefl: comfort ? No : I fhall rather reprove you. Arc 
you fo effeminately moved at the death of your fon ; what would you 
have done if you had loft tl friend? Your fon is departed, a child an 
infant, in whom you could place no certain hope : nothing then is loft 
but a little time. We are too apt to feek occafions of forrow, and un- 
juftly to complain of Fortune; as if ftie would not give us, at fome time 
or other, juft caufcs of complaint. Truly I thought your mind ftrong 

enough 
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enough to fupport real affli<Sions, and confcquently would dcfpife fuch 
fliadows of evil, at which men grieve merely for cuftom fake {a). Had 
you even loft a friend, (which furely is the greateft of all lofles) you 
ought rather to rejoice in having had fuch a friend, than to mourn for 
having loft him. But few, alas! take any account of what courtefies 
they have received, or what favours they have formerly enjoyed. This 
evil then, among many other, attends upon forrow; it is nol only fu- 
perfluous, but ungrateful. 

And is it then all in vain, that you once had a friend ? Is It nothing 
that you lived fo many years in RnO. amity; and a focial conmiunica- 
tion of improvements in ftudy? Hafl thou buried fricndfliip too with 
thy friend? Or, if he was not ferviceablc to you, while living, why 
/hould you grieve at having loft him ? Believe me, great part of thofc 
whom we loved, though chance hath taken them from us, ftill remains 
with us. The time pafled is all our own; nor can any thing be more 
fafe and furely ours, than what hath been. But we are indeed un- 
grateful for what is paft, through the hopes of what is to come; as if 
this too, were we to fucceed herein, would not foon come iinder the 
fame predicament. He fets too narrow bounds on the enjoymf*nt of 
life, who only rejoiceth in the prefent. Both the things that are to 
come, and the things that are paft have their endearments; the former 
from expedtation, the latter from men.ory : but thofc are ftill depend- 
ing, and may not happen, whereas thefe cannot but have beeu. What 
m-dnefs is it therefore to forego that which is moft certain ! Let us 
acquiefce in thole things which we have tafted; uiilcfs we entrufted 
them to fo leaky a bofom as tranfmits every thing that it i-cceives. 



There are innumerable inftanccs of thofe who have loft their young 
children without a tear: who returned from the fuMcral rites to (he 
fenate-houfe, or fome public office, and were taken up with their pro- 
per regards; and that wifely too: for, ift, it is in vain to grieve where 
grief can do no good: 2d]y, it is unjuft to compl;un of that happening 
Id one, which happens unto all; and, laftly, it is a folly to lament and 
mourn, when there is fo little difference between the pcrfon loft and 
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the friend that loieth him. We ought therefore to be of a more equal 
and fteady mind, becaufe we muft certainly follow thofe we have loft. 

Confider the celerity of moil rapid Time : think on the (hort race 
we fo fwiftly run :-obferve the whole affembly of mankind, all going 
the fame way; and feparated by the fliorteft intervals, however long 
they feem. He whom we thought dead, is only gone before us : what 
then can be greater folly, than to bewail him w^ho hath juft ftepped 
before you, when you yourfclf are travelling the fame road ? It is* 
ridiculous to mourn, that an accident hath happened, which a man 
could not but know muft one day happen: or, he muft be very igno-r 
rant indeed, and impofe upon himfelf, who knows not that man carries 
the feeds of death about him. It is to mourn a thing, which he allows 
could not be otherwife than as it is. Whoever complains at the death 
of any one, complains of his having been born. The fame conditions 
bind all men. Every one that is born muft die. We are diftinguifhed 
I fay by fmall intervals, but are all equal in death. The Ipace between 
our firft and our laft day is various and uncertain : if you confider the 
troubles of life; even the life of a boy is long; if the velocity of it, the 
life of an old man is fhort. There is nothing that is not uncertain^ 
deceitful, and variable as the weather. All things are tofled to and 
fro, and are transferable to their contraries, at the command of fortune^ 
And in fuch a rotation of human affairs, there is nothing certain, I Cay^ 
but death : and yet all men complain of that in which alone no one is 
deceived. 

But be died a child! Perhaps it may be the better for him. But I 
am not as yet fpeaking of an early death. Let us confider the old man^ 
and how little hath he exceeded the infant! Set before your view the 
ample round of Time ; refled: upon the ages paft and to come ; and 
then compare with Time's immenfity the fpace we call the age of man, 
fo {hall you fee how little a thing it is that we fo earneftly covet, and 
would fain extend. Confider likewife how much of this little is ta- 
ken up with tears, with troubles, with the wifhing for death before it 
comes : how much is tortured with a bad ftate of health, and with fear ; 

how 
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how many years are fpcht in childhood, in ignorance, and unprofitable 
ftudies! almort: half of it is loft in fieep. Add hereunto labour, forrows, 
perils, and the likej and you will find that in the longefl life, little of 
it can properly be called living. And who will not grant It htttcx, fooit 
to return from whence we came, and to end our journey without fatigue ? 

Life in itfelf is neither good nor evil; though both good and evi! 
dwell therein; fo that your child hath loft nothing but the chance of 
falling into evil. He might indeed have proved decent and prudent; 
he might poflibly, under your infpeiflion, have been formed to good; 
yet, (what is more juftly to be feared) notwithftanding all your care, he 
might have proved as bad as many other. Behold thole young rakes, 
whom, though born of a noble family, luxury and intemperance have 
reduced to the conftitution of a prize-fighter ! Look upon thofe, who 
contaminate themfelvcs with abominable lufts for hire! who fcarcc 
pafs a day without being drunk, or committing fome flagitious crime ; 
and you will think it evident that more was to be feared than hoped for. 
You ought not therefore to provoke forrow; and, by repining at fnuU 
inconveniencies, accumulate real grief. 

Do I then exhort you to ftrive and exert yourfelf ? No, my friend, 
I fliould be afliamed to have fo mean an opinion of you, as to think 
there was any necefijty forfummoning all your virtue to your aid in fo 
tritiing an aiFair. This is no caufe of grief, it is only a flight fting, 
which you yourfelf have made painful. Philofophy truly hath been of 
great fervice to you, if you ftrenuoufly bewail the lofs of a child, who 
was better knt^n to his nurfe than to his father ! 



But do I then recommend a flinty heart ? would I have you look up 
chearfuUy at the funeral of your fon ? nor fuffer your mind to flirink at 
fo great a lofs ? No j this would be inhumanity, not virtue, to behold 
the dead, with the fame delighted eye we do the living, relation; or 
not to be moved at the firft forcible feparation in a family. And what 
if I was to forbid lamentation ? There are fome things not in our power; 
tears will flow from the moft ftubborn eyes ; and thus, tears plentifully 
E e 2 filed. 
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fhed, often eafe the heart. What muft we then do ? — why, permit 
them, but force them not. Let them drop as long as they fpring fror» 
affcdlion; but not fo long as cuftom or imitation may require. Let us 
not add to our forrow, nor increafe it by the example of others. An 
oftentation of grief demands more than grief itfelf. Who is it that 
indulgeth forrow, while alone ? The deep groan is utterd, to be heard* 
In private your mourners are calm and eafy ; but at the fight of any one, 
they burft into tears {i). Then it is they tear the hair, and beat the 
bread, which they might have done much more freely, when there was^ 
no one to forbid them. Then they wifh for death themfelves; and 
flounce upon the couch ; but let the company depart, and their grief 
is over. 

In this as well as in other excefles, we are wont to follow bad exam- 
ples; and regard not what beft becomes us, but what is cuftomary ort 
the like occafion* We lofe fight of nature, and addidt ourfelves to the 
fafhion of the vulgar ; no proper guide in any refpedt, but in this, of 
all other, the moft inconfl:ant. Do they fee anyone bearing themfelves 
up againft afflidlion, they call him impious and cruel- hear ted; do they 
fee him dejedted and overcome with forrow, while hanging over the 
deceafed, they call him weak and effeminate. We muft reduce thea 
all things to the ftandard of reafon ; but nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than to make a parade of forrow ; and to feek approbation from a 
flood of tears ; which I confider, with regard to a wife man in two 
refpeifls, fometimes as ifluing forcibly, and fometimes as flowing by 
permiflion. I will fhew you the difference^ 

When (bme menger ftrikes us with the difagrecable news of a de- 
parted friend ; or, when a body is torn from our embrace to be laid on 
the funeral pile, a natural necefllty excites our tears : the fpirit of man, 
being fmittcn by a fudden impulfe, as it (hakes the whole frame,, fb it 
fpareth not the eyes, prefllng out and extorting the ever-ready fluid* 
Such tears as thefe ftart involuntarily. There are other, to which we 
willingly give vent, when put in mind of fome dear friend we have loft^ 
and there is indeed fomething fweet in fuch an indulgence of forrow : 

when 
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■when we refledV upon their affability, chearful convcrfation, kind af- 
fc<flion, and duteous piety, fo that the eyes difchargc as it were a flood 
of joy. Thefe we indulge, and by the other wc are overcome. 

There is no manner of reafon then, that you fliould either reftrain, 
or pour forth tears, on account of vilitcrs with their compliments of 
condolance. They flow not, nor ceafe to flow dilgracefully, provided 
there is no feigning nor affe^alion in the cafe. Let them flart if they 
will; it is no more than what may happen to men moft moderate and 
compofed. Nay, they have flowed, even whilft reafon hath kept up 
her authority ; with fuch moderation however, that both humanity and 
dignity were preferved. We may obey nature, I fay, herein, and ftill 
maintain fedatenefs and gravity. I have feen thofe who looked vene- 
rable at the funeral of a relation : while in their countenance love fat 
enthroned; without exhibiting the leaft oft:entation of mourning. 
Therewas nothing butwhat arofefrom pureaffe«aion. Such a decency 
is there in forrow, which is always to be obferved and kept up by a 
wife man : and as in other things, fo in tears, there is a proper boun- 
dary: whereas among the imprudent, as their joy, fo their grief, gene- 
rally knows no bounds. 

Receive then fuch things as neceflarily happen with an equal tempei*. 
What is there incredible? what is there that is new and ftrange. In this 
affair ? How many yet dally find employ for the undertakei's? How 
many are the difledions (f ) ? How many will grieve upon the fame ac- 
count with you ? As often then as you think on your deceafed child, 
think him alfo to have been born a mortal creature; to whom as nothing 
certain was promifed, fortune did not think Herfelf obliged to carry him 
on to old age, but difmifled him at her pleafure. Speak of him how- 
ever as often as you pleafe; and celebrate his memory {J) as long as it 
is agreeable j for no one delights to converfe with a forrowful pcrfon, 
much lefs with forrow itfelf. Do you recollea any witty fayings, any 
jefts which you once heard with pleafure, repeat them often, and con- 
ftaniiy affirm, that you doubt not, but he would have fulfilled the 
hopes your fatherly affedion entertained of him. To forget a relation; 

to 
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to bury the memory of him in his grave, to weep moil profufely, and 
yet be fparingly mindful of him, is the part of a ridiculous and inhu«- 
man difpofition. Thus the birds and beafts love their young, with a 
ilrong, and almoft outrageous afFedtion for a time; but being loft, or 
parted from them, all affedtion is extinguiflied. This becomes not a 
wife man. Let him perfevere in the remembrance of a departed friend^ 
but ceafe to mourn. 

I can by no means approve of what Metrodorus faith;— efTe aliquam 
cognatam triftitiae voluptatem; hanc ip&m captendam in ejus modi 
tempore; there is a certain pleafure allied to griefs which ^ at fucb a 
time^ is to be covetted and embraced. I have fubfcribed the words of Me^ 
trodorus (f)^ and doubt not the cenfure you will pafs upon them. For, 
what can be more bafe, than to afFedt a pleafure in grief itfelf? nay, to 
feek delight in tears and mourning? Thefe are the men who obje& 
againft us, as being too rigid, and defame our precepts as hard and 
cruel, in that we affirm, that grief is not to be admitted into the mind, 
or foon expelled. But which do you think the more incredible, or the 
more inhuman, for a man not to be fenfible of grief at the lofs of a 
friend, or to expeft pleafure in the depth of forrow ? What wc prc- 
fcribe is juft and right; when affedtion hath poured forth fome tears, 
and hath, as I may fay, eafed the eye of its load, the mind is no longer 
to be given up to forrow. And what fay you ? Why, that there is a 
fleafun mixed with grief itfelf-, as when we dry up a boy's tears with a 
cake, and flop the crying of infants with the milky treat. Nor even 
when the child is on the funeral pile, or this friend is expiring, will 
you permit pleafure to ceafe; but would fain tickle and flatter forrow 
itfelf. But which of the two is more fit and decent; either that for- 
row fliould be removed from the mind; or pleafure admitted thereto ? 
admitted, did I fay ? nay, it is expedled, and fought after even in grief 
itfelf. 

There is a certain pleafure ^ faith Metrodorus, allied to forrow. Wc 

{Stoics) indeed might fay this; but not you, (an Epicurean). For as 

you acknowledge but one good, which is pleafure; and but one evil, 

3 which 
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which is pain and forrow, what affinity can there be between good and 
tvi\ fgji or if" there was, we fhould now cfpecially find it out; and 
now fee, if ever, whether in grief itfelf there ia any thing pleafing and 
delightful. Certain remedies there are, which arc faiutary and of good 
effcfft to fome parts of the body; but being lothfome, and not very- 
decent, cannot fitly be applied to other parts; and what might prove 
of fervice at one time without putting modefty to the blufli, may at 
another time, in cafe of a wound, be not fo fit or decent. Are you not 
aihamed to think of healing or affuaging grief by the pleafure that is 
fuppofed to attend it? It is a wound, that requires the application of 
a feverer remedy. Rather apply this refleiftion thereto; that no fenfe 
of pain can reach tlie dead; if it can, the perfon is not dead. Nothing, 
I fay, can hurt him who is no where, who is nothing : if he can be 
hurt, he is flUl living. And which do you think the worfe either that 
he is no more, or that he is ftill in being ? Certainly in that he is no 
more, no torment can afFedt him : for what feeling can he have, wha 
is not ? nor yet in that he Hill is; for he hath got over the greatell dan- 
ger, which is death, by being no more. 

This likewifc we may urge to one who mourns and repines at ther 
death of a young child. VVc are all, with refpeiit to the Ihortnefs of 
life, compared with the immenfe circle of Time, both old and young 
upon the lame level. So fmall a portion of the many ages pad is ours; 
that we cannot but call it the leaft imaginable; though however little 
it be, it is ftill fomething. The time we live, I fay, is next to nothing; 
though fuch is our folly, to enlarge and ftretch it out, as a matter of 
great confequence. 

Thus have I wrote to you, not as if you had expeifVed from me fo late 
confolation; for 1 doubt not but that you have reflected before upon all 
that you have read ; but in order to reprove you for th;it delay, {hort as it 
was, in which you feemed to depart from your ufual judgment; and in 
conclufion exhort you, to buoy up your mind againft any ftroke of 
fortune, and prevent by forecaft all her darts ; not as what maypoflibly 
be aimed at you, but as what you certainly will one day feel. 

ANNO. 
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ANNOTATIONS, tec. 

{a) Moris causa] al. amorii And fo the old French tranflation, cau/i di l^amour, fui ejt Im 
fJis grange flaye de toutes, 

{b) Clariur cum audiuntur, gemunt] So^ Martial % 

AmiiTum non (let, cum Tola efl, Gallia patrem. 

Si quis adefl, juflae proiiliunt lacrymac. 

Thus Gallia mourns ; the ever ready tear 

St arts from the eye when anyfrieud is near ; 

But nuben alone, fadas Jhe'was heforf, 

Sorrotv/uhfideSf and grief is beard 90 more* M# 

Quam multis vitalia crnuntur, (for the improvement, fuppofe, of the yonoj^ (vucgtott^) So 

Erafmust aL emuntur, al. emittunt. Gruter. fufpedts fome defed here, but defpairs of cminr 

it. Lipfius fays, he (hould not have difapproved of cruuntur, in the fcnfe Erafmus received it, (nt 

pofiint condiri) if Seneca had wrote in Egypt, where it was ufual to embalm the dead, and not at 

Rome, where there was no fuch cuftom. He therefore conjcftures Quam multi vitam alii emit* 

iuiit but waving all thefe, fays Gronovius, I think the reading according to Erafmns // rrg^ • bat 
he takes it in another fenie, not as relating to embalming, but to fome violent operation in phjfic 
or furgery ; as Seneca writes clfcwhcre— Lacerationcs medicorum eifc vivis legentium, et totas in 
vifcera manus demittentium. Sen, Conibl. ad Marc. 22. I have taken them in another ien/e 
which I think the words will bear; but after all (hould chufe the reading QlLipfhu, becanle the 
plained, Quam multi vitam alii amittunt; lue daily fee funeral after funeral, 

(</) ft^2A«ct H Tolf ct(?Hpii/ufyo/f, i /;«! th$ dyet^iiii f/pif^nf rifjL), x, r, a. Plutanb. Conibl. ad 
Apoll. ^Tis the duty we owe a deceafed friend to keep him in pious memory. No good man requires bi^ 
dtous groans, hut hymns and praifes ; not grief, hut a commendable remembrance. Foeminis lageie 
boneftum eft, viris mcminiflc. Tacitus. It is for women to weep and bewail a deceafid friemd % ii 
fitter becomes men to keep a refpeffful memory of him. 
(#) Vid. Ariftot. Rhct. i. 1 1 . ^ 

Fleque meos cafus, eft qusedam, flere, voluptas. Ovid* 

Beivailmy lot; ^tiuill gi*ve you fome relief; 

A certain pleafure oft attends on grief 
• ■ Tunc flerc, et fcindere vcftes 

Fataque, et injuftos rabidis pulfarc querelis 

Coclicolas, folamcn erat.—— ^/a/#«/, in Frifcillam. 

// luas a confolation, to complain 

Of unjuft heaven, and mourn a rabid flrain, 
JptJ. \. 6. inextricabilis periculi mole obruta, lacrymarum etiam extrcmo folatio caiebat. Pmeat^ 

in Paneg. Theodofii. Eft aliquid calamitatum dclinimcntum, dediffc lacrymas malis, et pediu 

laxaiTe fufpiriis. D. Ambros, de obitu Valentiniani, pafcunt frequenter lacrymx, et mensem alle- 

yant, fletus refrigerant peftus, et moeftum folantur aiFcaum. Eft cnim piis affeOibos qiuedaa 

jetiam flendi voluptas, et plerumque gravis cvaporat dolor. 

Nam miferis nee flere quidem aut lenire dolorem 

jCoUoquiis impune licet. CUud. in RuiHn^ 1. 1. 
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No harder lot can mifery attend^ 
Than not to ^wecf, or not enjoy a friend. 
But how great is 3 bake/fear in this rcfpe^l, when hedefcribes Conjlance lamenting lier princely fon 

Jrtbur I 

'* Grief fills the room up of my abfcnt* child; 

'* Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

** Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

** Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

«* Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 

*' Then have I reafon to be fond of grief— 

** O my dear boy, my Arthur, my fair fon ! 

'* My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

** My widow's comfort, "and my forrow's cure '/' 

(f) The words are wanted in all the copies but two, which Erafmus fays he fow ; but the let ter« 
or charafters were fuch that he could not r>?ad or make any fenfe of them, worth tranfcribing. 

(g) P^ 'what communion hath righteoufnefs *with unrighteou/ne/s , and luhat communion hath light 
wth darkntfi? ii. Cor. 6. 14. 



EPISTLE C. 

On the Writings of Fabian *. 

V O U are plcafed to inform me, Lucilius^ that you have read with 

cagernefs the books of Caius Fabian^ which are entitled, Civilium fa) 

of Politicsy and that they did not anfwer your expectation; and then, 

as if you had forgot you was talking of a Philofopberj you cenfure his 

compofition. Suppofe it to be as you fay, and that he pours forth his 

words, unweighed (^), there is fometimes a grace in this manner, and 
a peculiar excellency in an eafy flowing ftyle. For I think there is a 

great diflFerence between ruJJnng and flowing. So in the works I am 

fpeaking of, Fabian feems not lavifhly to wafte his words, but to pour 

them forth with fluency. He is prolix indeed, but without diforder 

and confufion. This he himfelf confeflTeth and declares, that his ftyle 

is by no means aflfedted, or laboured, but fuch however as might be 

known to be his. He pretended not to compofe words, but to reform 

manners. He wrote not to pleafe the ear, but to inftrudl the heart. 

Vol. II. F f Bcfidcs, 
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Befides, in his manner of writing, you li.we not time to examine 
particulars, but are fmitten at once with the whole : though feldom 
fuch things as pleafe at the firft flrokc will bear retailing, and 
the being fcanned at the fingers ends. It is however of no little con- 
fequencc to take the eye at firft fight; though a diligent examination 
may poiTibly find out fome things to be carped at, and difputed. If 
you afk my opinion, I think he is a greater man who hath feized upon 
our approbation, than one that hath merely deferved it : and I know 
too that he is more fecure, and may more boldly promife his writings 
perpetuity. A laboured dilcourfe becomes not a philofopher. When 
will he prove refolute and conftant; or when make trial of his abilities,, 
who is timoroufly concerned for the accuracy of expreflion ? 

Fabian was not negligent in his difcourfe, but fure : you will there- 
fore find nothing in him low and mean : his words though chofen, are 
not affedled; and though brilliant, yet are not unnatural, or inverted^ 
as the manner of fome is in this age. Nay, where they are common,, 
not to fay vulgar, they have an honeft and noble meaning; not forced 
upon the fentence, but gravely and judicioufly introduced. We fliall 
fee how liftle is pared too clofe ; how little is too ftifF; and how little 
. wants poliftiing according to the prefent tafte. When you take a view^ 
I fay, of the whole building at once, you will find it nowhere narrow 
or flight ; though I muft own there is no variegated marble, nor arc the 
roofs interwoven with curious fretwork (c), nor is there a butler's hall^ 
(d)\ or wlxatcver clfe luxury,vnot contented with any fimplc decora- 
tions> hath invented and jumbled together in building. It is what 
is commonly called a good boufe {e). 

Add this likewifc, that all men are not agreed with regard to compo- 
fition. Some would have the rough ftylemade fmoother, and others 
are fo fond of the harfh and rugged, that if by chance they meet with 
a claufe of a finooth and eafy caft, they purpofely ftrike it out ; or make 
it break off abruptly, fo as not to anfwer expedlation. Read Cicero^ 
His ftyle is uniform : he keeps due meafure : it is neatly worked up : 
foft and delicate, without trifling and cfFcminacy. Oa the other hand, 

4 the 
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the ftyle of AJinius Follio is uneven, ever ikipping, and ftarting, leaving 
his reader in the lurch, when he leaft expected it. In a word, every 
fentence oi Cicero is complete; but Follio drops us at once; except in a 
few fentences which arc clofed exactly in the fame manner and form of 
cxpreflioil. 

Moreover, Lucilius^ you arc pleafed to fay, that Fabian appears to you 
every where low and groveling; whereas I think he by no means dc- 
ferves this cenfurc. What you objed: to, is not low and mean, but 
eafy and pleafing; adapted to the tenor of a calm and compofcd raind; 
not rugged or waving, but every where fmooth and plain. Though I 
grant he wants the fpirit and fire of an orator, and thofc points and 
fmart ftrokes that you require. But view, I fay, the whole body, and 
you will find, if it be not very fpruce, it is decent. 

But you likewife fay, // nvants dignity. Pray tell me, whom you 
will prefer to Fabian f Cicero ? who has wrote almoft as many book« 
on philofophical fubjefts as Fabian f If you do, I yield. But he is 
no little man, who is not much lefs than the greateft. Or, do yoti 
prefer to him Afmius Follio? Again I yield : but in anfwer, beg leave 
to fay, that a man muft be allowed excellency, who, in fo great a point 
as eloquence, hath but two before him*. Or do yon name Liny ? for ht 
not only wrote dialogues, which might be called philofophical, ai well 
as hiftorical, but fevcral books that profeffcdly treat of p^hilofophy. 
And to him too I give place. But confider how many he muft excel, 
who is excelled himfelf but by tbree^ and thefe three the moft eloquent* 

But ftill there is fomething wanting in him. However elate his dif-* 
courfe it is not flrong : and though abundantly flowing, it is never vio- 
lent or rapid; and however pure, not fufficiently clear. You defire, 
you fay, fomething fharp and fevere againft vice; fomething high- 
fpirited and bold againft dangers ; fomething proud and haughty againft 
fortune; a ftrong invedlive againft ambition. You would have luxury 
reprimanded, luft difgraccd, impatience bridled in : I would have fome^ 
things fay you, rhetorically fmart ^ tragically fublime^ and fomething plain 

F f 2 and 
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and familiar as comedy. Would you then have him fit down to fo trifling 
an aitair as the ftudy of words ? He devoted himfelf to the greatnels 
of things, and draws eloquence after him as a fliadow, being intent on 
more weighty affairs. I do not pretend to fay that every fentencc is 
cxadl) turned, and clofely connedled ; nor will every word ftrike and 
rouze the reader. This I confefs; that many periods run on without 
exhibiting any thing remarkably ftriking; and fometime will flip away 
unnoticed; but depend upon it you will every where find fome new 
light; and however long he detains you, you will not think him te- 
dious 

Laftly, he hath this further excellency ; that he will convince you 
he wrote as he thought, and believed himfelf what he affirmed; you 
will find that his chief intent was, to let you know what pleafed Jbim^ 
not what might pleafe and flatter ^^^. All that he fays leads to per- 
fedlion, and .a good underftanding. He feeks not applaufe. And fuch 
I may venture to fay are his writings; though I truft more herein to my 
memory, th^ to reading what I have by me; and the chief tenor of 
it remains with me; not from* any late converfation particularly, but 
fummarily, as is ufual, from an old acquaintance. When I had the 
pleafure of hearing him, fuch at leaft feemed his difcourfe, if not fwel- 
ling it was full, and fuch as was proper to incite the minds of well- 
difpofed youth, and allure them to walk in his fteps; not without 
hopes of bringing them to perfedlion. And this I take to be themofl: 
cflfedlual method of inftrudtion. For a maftcr rather frightens his pu- 
pils, who hath only infpired them with a defire of imitation, but gave 
them no hopes of fuccefs. In fliort, Fabian perhaps might abound in 
words, and is not to be commended for every particular; yet upon the 
whole he is very magnificent. 

3 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Caius Fabian us Papinius, an eloquent ^ow/:/? orator, mentioned by P//;i;', 36. 15. 
{a) Civilium] aL artium civilium, aL artium et vilium. aL artium culium. a/, archinilium. 
From which Lipfius fufpefls feme Greek word, f. dntwtf ^v^iKtuv, as it is cited under this title by 
Charifiiis, Caufarum naturalium, of natural cau/es, 

(h) Et efFundi verba, non fingi] al. figi. — inf. non efFundere, fcdfundere. Pincian, non fundere 
fed efFundere — becaufc it follows, aJeo larga eft\ and foon after, nee torrens, quamvis cffufafit..— 
From thefe expreffions, non effundere fed fundere.— Ele£la verba, fed non captata,— nee contra 
naturam fuam pofita, fplendida tamen.— Nee depreffa, fed plana,— effufa fed non rapida, &c. 
One would think that Sir John Denham had this Epiftle in view, when he wrote thofe celebrated 
lines, wiihing his ftyle to flow, as it certainly does, like the river he is defcribing. 

Tho^ deep, yet clear ; tbo* gentle, yet not dull\ 
Strong nxiitbout rage ; nuithout 0* erJUnuing fulL 
(r) Nec concifura laquearium cubiculis interfluentium. Lipf Elefl. i. 15. aL nee concifura 
aquarum a cuniculis — aU a cubiculis— £rtf/«r«/ only leaves out the prepofitioQ. If fo, the luxury 
here pointed at, is their having fmall refervoirs of water under the table in their fummcr-houfes, 
wherein yo« may fee the fifli playing, fuppofe like our gold fijb. 

(d) Nec pauperis eella] Erafmus will not allow pauperis to be the genuine word ; but he offers 
no other. Muret, thinks the fame, and leaves, as he found it. But Opfopaus affirms the common 
reading to be right from the like cxpreffion in Ep. 18. Nec pauperij cellas, et quiequid aliud e/l, 
per quod luxuria divitiarum tacdio ludit. So Sen. Rhetor. Excellamigrabitincubiculum domins 
fux. Control, vi. 7. The meaning then is, in carrying on the metaphor, that it was not fo grand 
a houie, as to have peculiar offices, or halls, for the fervants. 

(e) Quod dici folet, domus reda eft.] al. tefla. Re^ domus a Seneca dicitur, qus nimio 
luxu corrupta non eft, neque laquearibus et marmoribus pellucet, neque elegantl tedorio, aut la- 
canari perpolita eft : fed laudabilem quandam mediocritatem oftendit. Turneb^ Adv. 1. 26. c. 1 2. 
Sic reBus apparatus, Ep. ill. reito vivere, Ep. 123. Hor. S. 1. 2. de parabili fuo venere, Candida 
reSaque {\\. Plin. Ep. 9. 26. Dixi de quodam oratore feculi noftri reSo quidem.et fano, fed 

parum grandi, et ornato, ut opinor, apte ; nihil peccat, niii quod nihil peccat.. In my opinion 
I judged right of a certain orator of our times, lubo isjuft and exa^^ hut not ele-vated and graceful, luhen 
I declared, be has hut one error , he never errs. Orrery, 
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ReflcolioJis on the Uncertainty of human jiff airs ; occajioned by the Death 

of Cornelius Senecio. 

iLVERY day, every hour, Luci/ius, certifies us that we are nothing; 
and, by fome new argument, admonifheth us, while forgetful of our 
frailty; and then fets us upon thinking on death and eternity. Would 
you know what I mean by this preface, I will tell you. 

You knew Cornelius Senecio, a Roman knight, eminent and courteous, 
who had raifed himfelf from a fmall beginning to an ample fortune; 
and was now in a fair way to be what he pleafed. For dignity is more 
eafily advanced, than raifed at firft. Money alfo meets with many dif- 
ficulties and impediments ere it can reach the poor man [a). Senecio 
as he afpired to wealth, took the two mod effectual methods to obtain 
it; being induftrious to get, and prudent to fave; either of which 
are fufficient to enrich a man. This good man wonderfully frugal, 
and as careful of his conflitution as of his cftate, after a vifit to me, as 
ufual, in the morning, went and fat the whole day by a friend who 
lay defperately fick ; and in the evening, having made a chcarful fup- 
per, was fcized with a violent diforder, the quinfey, which ftranglcd 
him, and narrow as the paflage was, fet his foul at liberty. 

And fo within a few hours after having performed all the duties of a 
found and able man, he died; even he, who was tranfadting money- 
affairs both by fca and land; who applying himfelf to public bufinefs, 
left no kind of profit unpurfued, in the very height of his fuccefs, and 
when money came pouring in from every quarter, was unhappily fnatched 
away. — 

Inkrc nunc, melibaee, pyros; pone ordine vites. Virg.E. 1. 74. 

A'^::' graft your trees, my friend, and prune your ifines. 

How 
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How ridiculous is it to promife ourfelves a long life, when we are 
not certain of to-morrow? O! what folly is it, to flretch out iind 
enlarge our diftant hopes ! faying, / will buy, I ivill build (b)\ I rcill 
give credit', I will call in my debts i I will fue for honours-, and lohcn 
I have had enough of public bufinefs, I will retire, and indulge luy weary 
age, in repofe and quiet. Believe me, all things arc doubtful and un- 
certain, even to the mod happy. No one ought to promife himfelf 
any thing that is to come. Nay, fometimes what wc have got, flips 
through our hands {c), and cafualty cuts the cord that was our*i\ircft 
hold. 



Time rolls on indeed by a ftated law, and makes many revolutions 
by a determined ordinance; but it is dark and obfcure to us. And 
when a thing is certain to nature, but uncertain to me, what am I the 
better for it ? We propofe long voyages and a tour through many 
diftant nations, and after that to return to our own country : or, wc 
defign ourfelves for the field, and dream on the flow-coming rewards 
of the laborious camp fdj, gradual commiflions, and the pafling through 
many ports of honour, 'till wc reach the higheft : while in the meaa 
time death is waiting at our elbow, which, becaufe it is feldom thought 
on, but when happening to another, we are now and then to be re- 
minded of mortality by fuch examples; notwithftanding they ftick by 
us no longer than while wc are wondering at them. 

But what can be more abfurd than to wonder at fuch a thing happen- 
ing to-day, which might happen every day ? Our life is limited by 
the inexorable necefllty of fate, though none of us know how near we are 
to our end. Let us therefore fo difpofe our minds, as if this day were 
to be our laft. Let us defer nothing. Let us daily make even with 
life. The greateft and moft conmion default in life is that it is imper- 
fect; and yet amendment is ftill put off from one day to another. He 
that daily fets his laft hand to the duties of life, ftands in no need of 
further time* 



But 
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But from this indigence, this want of time, arifeth fear ; and an 
earneft defire of longer life ftill preys upon the mind. Whereas no- 
thing can be more miferable than to live in continual doubt of ^vhat 
may happen {e). The mind that is continually reflecting upon how 
great, or what, our future fortune may be, is racked with inexplicable 
fear* By what method then fliall we avoid this perplexity? Wh^by 
this only, if our life be not prolonged in fancy ^ but flands colle3ed in 
itfelf. For he can have no dependence on the time to come, who makes 
not a good ufe of the prefent* But when I have once difcharged the 
debt I owe myfclf, the mind becomes eafy, and affuredly knotv^s that 
there is little or no difference between a day and an age: and then, as 
from on high, looks down with contempt on the days or things to coo^e ; 
and with great complacency refleds on the courfe of time. 

V 

For why fliould the variety of accidents, or the inconftancy of for- 
tune, give him any difturbance, who is conftant and fixed againft all 
contingencies? Therefore, my Luciliusy make hafle to live^ and 
think every day a life. He that forms himfelf upon this plan, and 
who hath looked upon every day as his whole life, is always fccurc. 
They who live upon diftant hopes not only lofe the time prefcnf, but 
undergo the anxiety of defire, and the miferable apprehenfion of death, 
which makes every thing miferable. Hence fprung that ridiculous 
wifh of Mecanas^ wherein he is contented to be weak, deformed, or to 
fuflfer the moft acute pains that life can fuflfer, provided it were pro- 
longed amidft thefe evils ; 

Debilem facito manu; 
Debilem pede, coxa; 
Tuber adftrue gibberum; 
Lubricos quate dentes \ 
Vita dum fupereft, bene eft : 
Hanc mihi, vel acutam, 
&\ das, fuftineo cruccm. 

Dtd 
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Did Nature me unkindly treaty 
Dijiorted both my hands and feet > 
A hump unnatural on my back ; 
My loofend feeth of jetty black ; 
Or was t tortured withjkarp paht. 
In every mufcle, every vein; 
All t his i dnd more^ I 'Would endure^ 
Of lifers enjoyment Jiill fecure. M. 

What would liave been extreme mifery, fliould it have feized upon 
him, is here wifhed for; 4nd a lingering punifliment defired, as if it 
were life; But how contemptible muft we think a man, who would 
wifh to live, though he were tied to a gibbet ? Tes^ faith he, render 
me as weak as you pleafcy fo long as life remains in my broken and helplefs 
body ; disfigure me^ provided this monfirous and deformed body may lengthen 
my life a few days ; nay nail me to the crofs^ and torture me with the 
^fiiarpefi pains ^ provided I can feel them^ Such a defire has he to eorage 
his wound, and to hang ftretched out on the crofs, fo long as he c^a 
defer that, which is the remedy of all evils, and the end of hjis punifli*. 
ment; and to have breath, fo as to be ever dying, yet not die. Now^ 
what can we wifh worfe for fuch a man, than that the Gods would 
hear his prayer? What could Mecanas mean by that his fhameful and. 
effeminate poetry? What by fuch a fcandalous covenant with fenfdefe 
fear ? What by fuch a cowardly begging of life? Do you think Virgil 
ever recited that verfe to him— 

Ufque adcone mori miferum eff? 

Is it then fo hard to die ? 
He wiflicth for the worft of.gvils; and delires fuch pain^, as are tnoft 
grievous •to be endured, may be prolonged : and what the recompencQ? 

a longer life. But what fort of life would this be? only, to be long.iii 

' dying, 

" • • • f . , 

Can it be pofTible there fhoutd be found a man, whoIJiad rather pine 
away in torment, die piecemeal, and pour out his foul, as it wer^, drop 
by drop, than breathe it out at once ? who being brought to the fat^l 

Vol. II. vG g trep. 
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tree, already weak, deformed, diftorted and afflidled with many other 
infirmities no lefs mortal than the crofs itfelf, would wiih to drag on 
a life loaded with fo many pains ? Deny now, if you can, that wc 
owe Nature any thanks for this, among other her benefits, that we 
muft necejfarily die. 

Many however are ftill ready to make worfe covenants than this : they 
will betray a friend, fo that they might preferve their own wretched 
lives, and proftitute their own children, for the poor benefit of feeing 
the light; which ferves but to difclofe their heinous crimes. We 
muft (hake off this fond defire of life, and learn that it is of little or 
no confequence, when we fuffer, what we muft one day fuffer^ that it is 
of greater moment to live well, than to live long; and that oftentimes it 
is living well, not to live long* 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{a) Pecunia circa paupertatem plurimam moram habet, dum ex ilia ereptat-^i^^. plorimam 
amorum — which will not admit, I thinks of any meaning except it be, that the m^ney is/njuetter^ 
and better loved 'wbicb is got by a poor man. Pincian reads it« plurimam molem«-&o doubt tiic fenfe 
is the fame with that in Jav. 3. 164. 

Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obftat 

Res angufta domi. 

Rarely they rife hy njirtui^s aid, tvho lie 

Plunged im the depths of belflefs poverty. Drydcn. 
So when Lampts, a rich merchant, was aiked how he got his vafl fortune, he anfwered, tht gruuefi 
part of tfiy wealth I gotfoon, and tuitb eafe. But fovdy and njoitb great pains thefmaUfmrt I ^rum 
upon. See Pint. Mor. in the dilTertation, Wbetber aged men are fit for public offices^ 

(b) Andbefaid, This will I do, I will pull down my bams, and build greater, and there 'wiil P 
beftow allmyfrniU, and my goods-, and 1 will fay to my foul, thou bafi much goods, laid up fir mutm 
years, take thine eafe, eat, drink, and be merry. But Gott faid unto him. Thou fool, this might tbj 
fouljball be required of thee, then whofe will theft things be ? Luke, 12. 20. 

(f) Id quoqucquod tenetur permanus exit] So. Curt. vii. 8. Fortunam^ tuam preflis maniboj 
tenc, lubrica eft, nee invita teneri poteft. Having got Fortune in your hands, bold bcr/afl^ he ii 
flippery, and not eafily detained ageunft her tuill, 

(d) Ut locupletem aquilam tibi fexageiimas annas 

Adfcrat— — 

That ev'n the fixtieth year to yon metf bring 

Tbt eagle, and rich tnfigns of a King. 
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{/) Nihil eft miferius dobitadone venientium— /i/. vehementerirruentiam-— /^/Wroir. f. volvendum 
Ave volutantium, as it /bIIo*ws, Quomodo efFugiemus hanc volutationem.—- Qaantum fit ^od 
reilat, aut quale coll edta mens inexplicabili formidinc agitatur.— P/ffr/iuy. non colle^a, Wincol- 
It^.^^LipJius, aut quale colle^u, mtni, -^Gronov. aat quale conjedlantes.— ^^/vfr« in Thyefte« 

Anxius fceptrum tenet, et moventes 
Cundla dlvinat, matuitque cafus. 
With great anxiety be rules the flat e. 
And all the ills forebodes (if adverft fate, M. 
(f) On this great theme kind nature keeps her fchool ; 

To teach her fons herfelf : each night we die. 
Each dav are born anew : each day a life ; 
And (hall we kill each day ? Voung, 

(Z) So, Achilles to Vlyjfes in Homer, Od. A. 490. 

ByAo/f^r X* iTAKksOoiitaV ^ATiViUiV «eA>.V 

A ''/pi TOf ^iLk{]f<^ ca fjLij Cio7oi voKus tin 

'H TfiCtfrr HKviCffi xxtTa^^tfjilvcinv dya^ffHr. 

Rather I chufe laborioujly to bear 

A nueight of tvoes, and breathe the *vital air ; 

Aflame to fame poor hind luho i oils for bread , 

Than reign thefcepttr*d monarch of the dead. Pope. 
And Euripides in Iphigenia, 

To ^£f Ti /' drd'fotJTotffiJt SJ^tToit CKiTnv 

Life isfweet, 

Tet rtp^f /* iJ^Hf fJLounrett /* of iv^iTcti 

GAvetv' KAKaf (ny KfSirrov yi ^AVtiV KA\£)f» 

Below ive*re nothing ; better *tis to breathe 

A wretched life, than lie renowned in death, M, 
Epicurus in Laertius — ih (so<^ov Kdi Twp4»dtFTA reef J^w, fts^i^^f t? Cl\t. The ivfeman, thottgi 
he were blind, would fl ill wijh to li^ve; which Lipfus fuppofes Seneca toJiavc had in view. 
The foregoing lines were thus parodied in a newfpaper, March 14, 1782. 

Aye, tye my hands up if you will, 

Pafs vote on vote, and bill on bill, 
Expofe me to the worft difgraces ; 

Though all my flippery friends grow flack. 

And Charles F, ride upon my back, 

I care not, fo I keep my places. 
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On Reno'-jsn aftxr Death -, and the Immortality of the Soul. 

■ 

'jTIlS a man feems troublefome who wakes another out of an* agreeable 

• dream; for he deprives him of apleafure, which however falie it may 

• be, yet it hath the effedt of truth : fo your Epiftlc, Lucilius^ did mc ^a 
« injury, in that it took me off from a very proper meditation, wherein 
' I was engaged^ and fhouldhave gone further, had 1 not been prevented 

• thereby, 

I was delighting myfelf with an enquiry into the Immortality of the 
J foul ^f nay more, with a firm belief of it. For I was eafily induced %o 
give credit to the opinions of fome great men> though I muft own 
they fcemed rather to promife this great truth, than to prove it {a). 
However I gave myfelf up to this fo great hope : I began to diidain 

• myfelf, and defpife the concerns of life; even the remains of my yet 

• unbroken age, being about to launch into that immeafurable time, 
and take pofleflion of eternity j when I was fuddcnly awakened by the 
receipt of your Epiftle, and fo loft the fweet reverie, which I will try 
to recover, and redeem, as foon as I have difpatched this my prefcnt 

■ engagement to you. 

You deny, it feems, that I was explicit enough with regard to the 
whole queftion in my former Epiftlc, wherein I endeavoured to prove^ 
what moft of our fedt (the Stoics) agree in, that the praife wbere^vitb 
a man is honoured after death , is a real good. For you fay I have not 
fiilly anfwered this objedlion. No good can arife from things difiant ^ but 
praife is dijlant. What you require, Luciliusy is indeed part of the 

^ queftion, but more properly to be debated in another place ; and there- 
fore I not only deferred this, but other things appertaining thereto. 
For, as you know, there are rational or logical queftions intermitted 

- vith moralj 'I thought proper to treat only of the latter, as, whether 
3 ^ it 
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.// wasfooltfi andvahi to trarifport our thoughts beyond the grave; ivhether 
a// good dies with us; and nothing of the man remaineth, who is himfcJf 
nothing! or whether we can receive any fruits from thofe things (whatever 
they be ) which we jhall be partakers of hsreafter^ before we aBually enjoy 
them {c) ? Now as all thefe qucftions relate to morals^ they arc there- 
fore ranged in their proper place. But what logicians objedl againft 
the foregoing opinion is to be diftinguifhed from thefe, and therefore is 
fet apart. At your requeft however I will examine into all that they 
affirm to the purpofe, and then anfwer their objediions. Yet unlefs I 

premife a few things, my refutations will not fo eafily be underftood. 

1 • • . * 

Know then that fome bodies are continuous fdj and uniform, as 
man ; other bodies are compounded, as a ihip, an houfe, and every 
thing, the different parts whereof are joined, and united in one body : 
others again confift of things diflindt from each other, and whofc fc- 
veral members ftill remain feparate, as an army, a people, a fenate. 
For however the individuals, which conftitute thefe bodies, are con- 
joined, either by law or duty, yet are they, in nature, diflindt; and 
each a feveral body. Well then, to come to the point. 

We fuppofe, it cannot be a good, which depends upon things diJlinSl : 
for one good mufl: be ruled and governed by one and the fame fpirit (r) ; 
there can be but one principal of one good (f). This is felf-eviderrt ; 
as you will find upon refleftion, if you at any time defire a proof of it. 
In the mean while, we lay down certain pofitions, whereon to fix the 
thread of our difcouife /^^y. 

You fay then, that *' nothing can be good, which confjls of or depends 
** 6n things difl:indt. Now this praife or renown^ that we are fpeaking 
** of, is the favourable opinion of good men. For as fame is not the 
** efteem of one man; nor infamy the malignant report of one; fo 
** renown confifts not in the approbation of one good man (/6). Many 
•* men, famous and excellent in themfelves, mufl: agree therein, before 
** it can be called renown. This therefore confilUng in and depending 
** upon the judgment of divers perfons (i. e. fuch as arc diflindt) can- 
** not be a good.*' 

Renowfi 

i ■ ^ I 
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Rc?iown (it is further faid) is praife of good men given to good men. 
** Pniile is a fpeech, and fpeech is a voice, fignifying fomething; but 
** n-^erc voice, though it be that of a good man, is not good; nor is 
<* every thing that a good man does, alike good ; for he fomctimes 
'* applauds, and fometimes condemns. But no one can fay, that either 
** his cupping his hands, or hifling, though he may approve and ad- 
*' nilre all that is done, is of any more real confequence than if he had 
•' fneezed or coughed; therefore his praife or /v/^i^'ic;;/ is not a good. In 
'' a word tell us, if you pleafe, whether it be the good of the pcrfon 
'' who pnufcth, or of him who is praifed ? If you fay it belongs to 
** the Litter, it is no Icfs ridiculous than to fay, that another man's 
<« liealth is mine. But to praife a worthy man is a jult adlion; fo that 
<* it is the good of the former, or the perfon who praifeth, and not of 
** the perfon who is praifed." Now this is begging the queftion; but 
I will curforily anfwer the particulars. 

Firft, it is flill made a queftion ivhethcr any good can arifefrom things 
diftind; and each fide of the queflion hath its party, and reafons to fup- 
port it. Secondly, this praife or rcnoivn requires not the fuffrages of 
many; it may reft fatisficd with the judgment of one great and good 
man: for one gcod man is a competent judge of all other good men. 
What then (it is \jLrg^A)fjallfaj?ieie theejlecm of one man ^ and infamy the 
malicious report of one only? Glory (fay they) we underjland to be more 
nndcly dijTufed, as it requires the confent of many (i). But the condition 
is not the fame in both cafes. Becaufe, if a good man thinks well of 
me, I am as happy therein, as if all men were to think the fame. A 
right judgment is the Hime in all, as in one, and as they judge alike, they 
cannot difagrce in their opinions concerning my deferts. Therefore 
what one hath faid, imports as much as if they all had fpokc, as they 
cannot but think the fame thing. But then as to glory and fame^ the 
opinion of one is not fufficient. In the former cafe, the opinion of one 
would be the opinion of all, becaufe if all were afked it would be the 
fame; but in the latter, divers men have divers judgments, and their 
aftcdtions alfo are different. When all things in this world are doubt- 
ful, light, and to be fufpeded, do you think that all men can be of one 

mind? 
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mind? The opinion of one man is not always the fame. Truth 
indeed is always pleafing to good men; and the force and colour of 
truth is always the fame. But there are thofe who delight in, and give 
their aiTent to, falfities ; and in falfities there can be no coiiftancy, they 
are ever varying, and difcordant^ 

But praife (they fay) is nothing more than voice, and mere voice cannot 
be a good. When men fay that renown is the praife that is given to 
good men, by fuch as are good thcmfelves, they allude not to the mere 
found of words, but to the fenfe and meaning. For though a good 
man fhould hold his peace, and yet fhould think any one worthy praife^ 
fuch a one is praifed thereby. 

Befides, praife is one thing, and praijing another : this indeed re- 
quires the voice. In fpeaking of a funeral oration we fay not (funebris 
laus) praifcy but (laudatio) praijing : the bufinefs whereof confifts in 
elocution. But when we fay fuch a one is worthy praife, we do not 
promife him the favourable report f men, but their judgment. There - 
fore praife is the approbation of one who thinks rightly, and who> 
though he be filent, yet praifeth the good man in his heart. For 
praife (as I faid) is referred to the heart, not to the words, w^hrch ex- 
prefs the praife conceived, and ufher it into public notice. He fuffi- 
ciently praifes a man, who thinks him praifeworthy. When our tragic 
poet {K) faith 

Magnificum effe laudari a laudato viro; 

'T/V great by the praifeworthy to be praisd^ 
And when as antient a poet fays 

Laus alit artes, praife cherijheth the arts (I). 
He does not fay praijing which is a fort of flattery, that rather fpoils 
and corrupts them. For nothing hath done more prejudice to elo- 
quence, and the like arts adapted to the ear, than popular applaufe; 
Fame requires the public voice; renown doth not : for it repeats not 
words, being fatisfied with the judgments of men. It is accompliflied, 
not only among thofe who arc filent, but even thofe who oppofe it. I 
will fhew the difference between renown and glory. Glory confifts ia 
4 the 
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the judgment of many, but true praife or renown in the judgment o£ 
good men only. ' 

But whofc good, it is afked, is renown, i. e. t/je praife given to good 
. men J by good 7nen themfehes ? Is it the good of him that is praijed^ or of 
him that praifeth? Of both; it is mine who am praifedj forafmuch 
as nature hath created me a lover and a friend to all mankind : I both 
rejoice in having done good myfclf, and in having met with grateful 
interpreters of fuch my anions, as tend to virtue. It is indeed the. 
good of many in that they are grateful, but it is mine alfo : for I am of 
fuch an happy difpofition as to look upon the good of others as my 
own; efpecially the good of thofe to which I have in anywife been in- 
ilrumentaL And it is the good of him that praifeth me, becaufe it is 
an aifl of virtue; and every adt of virtue is good. But this good he 
could not have enjoyed, were I not what I am. Therefore worthy 
praife is the good both of the giver and of the receiver, as the paiHng a 
juft fen ten ce is the good of the judge, and of the party in whofe favour 
the fentence is given. Or can you doubt but that juftice is the good 
both of the creditor and debtor, in the payment of a debt? Now to 
ipraife a worthy man is juilice: praife therefore is the common good*, 
both of him that praifeth, and of him that is praifed. 

And thus, I think, I have fufficiently anfwered thefe cavillers. But 
we ought not dcfignedly to fow fubtleties, and drav^ down p^iloibphy 
from the extenfive throne of her majcfty into narrow ftraights. How 
much better is it to walk in the plain and diredt way, than to pretend to 

find out bye-paths, 'till we lofe ourfclves therein, and are con ft rain eci 

I , ^ I 

to return back again, after much pain and iibour? neither indeed are 
thefe fcholaftic difpu tat ions any thing more, than the fport of men art- 
fully endeavouring to beguile one another. Say rather' how natural it 
is, and much more commendable in a man toftretch out his niind, as 
far as it can reach, into immcnfity. 

; The foul of man is great, and generous, admitting no other bounds 
to be fet to her, than what are common with God. Firfl^ flie acknow- 
ledged 
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ledgeth not' any terreftrial city, as Ephefus, or Alexandria^ or If there 
be any more populous, and whofe buildings are more beautiful 
and of larger extent. No; (he claims for her country the univerfe; 
the whole convex, wherein are included the lands and the feasj wherein 
the air expending itfelf between the earth and the heavens, conjoins 
them both; and wherein are placed the inferior deities, intentive to 
execute their commiflions. ^oVyfecondlyy does ihe fufFer herfelf to be 
confined to any number of years. All years, fays fhe, are mine. No 
age is locked up from the penetration of learned men i no time fo 
diftant, or dark, that is not pervious to thought. 

When the day fhall come that will feparate this compofition, human 
and divine, I will leave this body here, where I found it, and return 
to the Gods {m) ; not that I am altogether abfent from them even now; 
though detained from fuperior happinefs, by this heavy earthly clog {n). 
This fhort flay in mortal life, is but the prelude to a b^tter^ and more 
lafting life above {0). As we are detained nine months in our mother's 
womb, which prepares us not for itfelf, to dwell always therein, but 
for that place whereunto we are fent, as foon as we are fit to breathe 
the vital air, and ftrong enough to bear the light; fo, in that fpace of 
time, which reacheth from infancy to old age inclufive, we afpire after 
another birth as from the womb of Nature; another beginning, another 
ftate of things expedts us. We cannot as yet reach heaven, 'till duly" 
qualified by this, interval. 

Look then with an intrepid eye upon that determined happy hour. 
It is not the laft to the foul, if it be to the body. Whatever things are 
fpread around thee, look upon them only as the furniture of an inn. 
We muft leave them and go on. Nature throws us out of the world, 
as fhe threw us into it. We can carry nothing away with us, as we 
brought with us nothing int« itfpj. Nay even great part of that 
which attended us when we came into the world, mufl be thrown oiF. 
This fkin, which Nature threw over us as a veil, mufl be flripped off: 
our flefh, and our blood, that fo wonderfully circulates through every 
part of it, mufl be difperfed; as alfo the folids, the bones and nerves, 
. Vol. II. H h which 
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which fupported the fluids and weaker parts • This day, which men 
are apt to dread as their laft, is but the birth-day of an^eternity (y)^ 

Be refigned then, and willingly lay your burthen down. Why da 
you delay, as if this was the firft time that you departed from a body, 
wherein you were enclofed? Still you hcfitate, and are reludtant ; and 
it was not without great pain, and labour your mother was delivered of 
thee. You figh and cry; thus didft thou weep (as it is ufual) when a 
little infant * : at fuch a time excufable indeed, when you came into the 
world a mere novice, ignorant of every thing, and when taken out of a 
warm and foft bed, a freer air blew frefh upon you ; and when you 
was as yet fo tender as not to bear the touch of the hard hand, and fo 
great a ftranger as to be amazed at every thing you law around, and 
knew them not. But now, it can be no new thing to you, to be fepa*- 
rated from that, which was a part of you before : throw off then wil-. 
lingly this fuperfluous part; and patiently quit the body, which you 
have fo long inhabited : why are you fo forrowful ? was it to be torn 
in pieces, or drowned, *or burned, there is nothing in all this but what 
is common. 

The cawl, or covering of new-born infants foon wafteth away and 
pcrifheth : fo will thofe worldly goods with which you are fo ena- 
moured: they are but the outward coverings wherein you are enwrap- 
ped. The day will come that fhall unfold them and give you liber ty» 
delivering you from this filthy apartment wherein you are now quar- 
tered. Even now defert it as much as pofl[ible, and foar aloft ; eftrang*d 
even from thofe things, which fecm mofl neceifary and dear to you- 
Meditate fomething more noble and fublime (r) ; that blcflcd day, fup- 
pofe, when the myfteries of Nature fhall be revealed to you ; this dark- 
nefs be difperfed; and the light fhall break in upon you on every fide. 
Imagine with yourfelf how great that hrightnefs is, where fo many 
flars intermingle their glorious beams; a light fo ferene and clear, that 
not the leafl fhadow of darknefs fhall refl upon it (/) ; all heaven fhines 
out with equal fplcndor; day and night have their turns only on this 
earthly globe, and the airy regions round about* 

4 Yott 
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You will then fay, you lived in darknefs before : when you (hall be- 
hold the full glories of that light, which now thou feeft dinily {t), 
through the narrow circles of the eyes, and yet at fo great a diftance as 
to fill the mind with admiration and afloniiliment. How then will it 
amaze you, when, I fay, you ftjall behold that divine light in its full 
fpread of glory in heaven? Such a refledllon as this cannot but raifc 
the mind above every mean thought, and deter us from every vile and 
cruel practice. It informs us the Gods are witnefles of all our atftions : 
(a) it commands us, to make ourfelves acceptable to them; to prepare 
ourfelves for communion with them; and have always eternity in view; 
{x) which whoever hath any conception of, he dreads no enemies; he 
hears the trumpet's found undifmayed ; nor can all the threats in the 
world terrify his manly foul ; for why fhould he be afraid of any 
thing {y) ? What can deter him from the punctual difcharge of every 
duty, who dies in this hope ? When even the man, who thinks that 
the foul fubfifts no longer than while it is imprifoned in the body, and 
at its departure hence is entirely diflipated and diflblved, yet ceafeth not 
to endeavour to make himfelf ufeful, and to live in fome meafure after 
death? For though he be taken from our fight [z), yet 

Multa viri virtus animo multufque recurfat 

Gentis honos. — f^trg. iv. 3. 

Ti>e beroe'i vahur, aSls, and birth, occur 

'to the attentive min d - • 
Think how profitable good examples are; and you will find, that the 
remembrance of great perfonages 13 no lefs Icrviceable, and ufeful, than 
their prefence. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• I know not where Seneca, in all his writings, has a better clp.'ni to the title given hixn, by Pope 
Linus, Aiiguftiny and others of almoft a Chrifiian, than in this excellent epiftle. 

{a) Seneca (as Dr. LelanJ oh{cr/es) fccms to have been ftrangcly unfcttled in his notions w'ith 
regard to the immortality of the foul, and a future ftiUe. Sometimes however he fpcnks in a cltar 
and noble manner of the happincfs of fouls after death, when freed from the incumbrance of the 
body, and received into the place or region of departed foul-. dn/oL al. Ep. 6, c. 28. ad Marc, 
c. 25. See Mo Epp.63. j6. And in this epiftle it cannot but be acknowledged that he has ibme 
fablime thoughts on this fubjc6L See Lipf. Phyfiol. iii. 1 1. 

(^) As So/o/ffon faith, / iMtied life, becaufe the ivork that is ivrought under the fun is grievous to me* 
for all is 'uanitj and 'vexation of /pint, Ecclef. ii. 1 7. 

(r) An ex eo, quodcunque erit, fenfuri fumus aliquid fruftus antequam percepi poifit- a/, ante- 
quam allkjuis frudus percipi, aut peti poflit. «/. an ex eo quod cum erit fenfuri noh fumus ante* 
quam Pincien. an ex eo, quod cum erit fenfuri non fumus, aliquis fruftus, pcrcipi pofiit, L c.- 
•whether any profit can accrue to us, from that, be it ivhaf it ivill, nvhich *we jhali not Se JenJihU of* ' 
Cruter. antequam fit, aliquis — i. c. ijuhether ive can receive any prof t from a pcfthumous/ame^ 'which 
twheniM Jball han)€,nut Jhall not he fenfihle of, being dead, before fuch fame can bt, GroMo*viMi onlr 
omits the particle quam, and undcrftands it thus, tuhetber fucb things as (hall be (aid of ms 'whem 
nue are not fenfibU of them, being thought upon wuhile *we are hero, can be of any fervice to ms_ 
Lipfius reads it, quod tnm erit, aut ccquando aliquid frudus, i. c. immediately, or after (what has 
fincc been called) purgatory. 

{d) So Plutarch (in praecept. connub. 31.) T«r aoiixirm ^iKoffopot ta (/.iif iK J^t%ToL'ro^w kvytotw 
Zvt^h *• ''"• ^» Phi lof of hers offer t that of bodies 'which confift of fe'veral parts, fostse are compo/edoF 
farts diftinQ and fefaratt as a fleet, an arrny : others of contiguous parts as a honfe, ess es Aip • ^^ 
others of parts united at the firft conception, equally partaking of life and motion, and ^rc^ivim£ iojnthtr 
ms are the bodies of all liwng creatures, Vid. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 2. 

{e) Now there are diverflties of gifts, but the fame f fir it ; for by one ffirit are nue ^^ftisced iitfo 
body. i. Cor. 4. 1 3. / befeech you, faith St. Paul, that ye nualk ^worthy the 'vocation tuherenjvith to 
€alled''^ndeanfOuring to keef the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace : there is om God, atui ome 5#i- 
rit, fuenasyeare called, in one hope of your calling. Om God, and father of us ail. Ephcf. iv. i. 6.- 

(f) T^ i?7»/4or/*9F. 

(l) Q5® noftra tela nitatur. Muret. Cui noftra tela innitator. Sentit cnim anumendam alx- 
quia per fenotum, ad fulturam argumentationis ; quemadmodum tela fubflernitur ftainen. EreUim 
al. in noftra tela mittuntur. From whence Pincian reads it, quia in nos tela mittuntur in this- 
fenfe, which, I think, is not to be rejected. In the mean 'while 'we muftgiiHyou the ohJeSeons thai mn 
thrown out again ft us. 

{h) Sidon. Carm. 24. Hie fi te probat, omnibus placebis. 

(/) Philo Judaus, on the words, Evigila<vit Noe, 6 A^o^o^ oCk ivi'ozoc^ ixhi tc/«MA< *. t A 
^ie wife man is not glorious , but renowned, and enjoys fraife, not adulterated by flattery, ^*ei effahlsAed 
in truth. 

ijt) Lipfius gives this verfe x.f^NanMus, who in Cicero (Ep. Fam. xv. 6.) Laetus fum laudarime* 
(inquit Heftor) abs te, pater, laudato viro. Sec the Spectator, No. 108. 

(I) ^* Erafmus. al. Laus alterius. al. laus a literis. From Cicero. Honor aKt artes -l-and 
(yvidp Laudau^ue Tirtiu crcfcit. The more Uis frais'd, the more will 'virtue thri've. 
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(m) Then Jhall the duft return to the earth as it <was, and the/piritjball return unto God, nuho gave it. 
Ecdef. xii. 7. — iii. 20. 21. 

(») We are airways confident , hnonuing that ivhile ive are at home in the body tve etre abfent from thi 
Lord I (for nve ivalk hy faith, not by fight) *we are confident I fay, and ^willing to be abfent from the 
body, and to be prefent ivith the Lord; ^wherefore ifje labour, that 'whether frefent, or abfent, ive may 
hi accepted of him. ii. Cor. v. 6—9. See Ep. 65. 

(tf) Some notion and belief of the immortality of the foul and a future flate obtained among 
mankind from the mod antient time, and fpread generally among the nations : not originally as the 
mere cffcft of human wifdom and reafoning, but as derived by a moil antient tradition from the 
carlieft ages, and probably made a part of the primitive religion, communicated by divine revelation 
tothefirft parents of the human race. The belief of it was countenanced and encoarageJ by the 
wifeft legiflators ; but was much weakened by the difputes of the philofophers ; and the general 
corruption of manners ; from whence is juflly inferred the necejfity of a divine re^velativn^ to alTure 
mankind of the truth of this important article. Ita quicquid eft iilud quod fentit, quod fapit, 
quod vivit, quod vigct, casleftc ac divinum eft, ob eamque rem aitcrnum fit neceffe eft. Whatfo- 
rver thing is in us, luhich perceives, avhich underftands, luhich lives, vjhich has a force and vigour of 
its ovun, is celefiial and divine ; and for that reafon mufi neceffarily be eternal. See N. q. 

(p) Be not then afraid, ivhen one is made rich, *when the glory of his houfe is increafcd \ for ivhcn 
be dietb, be Jhall carry nothing avjay nvitb bim; bis glory Jhall not defcend after him. Pf. y^w, 16^ 
Naked came I out of my mot her* s ivomb, and naked Jhall I return. Job. 1 . 2 1 . For vue brought nothing 
into this vjorld, and it is certain v:e can carry nothing out* i. Tim, 6. 7. 

(q) Dies ifte quem tanquam extremum reformidas aeterni natalis eft. I have obfervcd in N. o, 
that the belief of the immortality of the foul was much weakened by the difputes of the philofo^ 
ibphers; when they who profefTed to believe it, often fpokc of it with great doubt and uncertainty^ 
or argued for it upon infufHcient grounds. Thus Seneca, notwithftanding the clear and fublime 
fcntencc before us, yet in this very Epiftle reprefents it as a kind of pleafmg dream, and as an 
opinion embraced by great, men, very agreeable indeed, but which they promifcd rather than proved^ 
Sec alfo Epp. 69. 76. Lipf Phyfiol. iii. 11. Leland, vol. ii. p. 3. c. 3. 

• / fnyfelf am a mortal man, like to all, and the offspring of him that vjas firfi made of the earth. 

Andvohen I was born, I drew in the common air and fell upon the earth, lubicb is cf like nature ; aneC 
the firft voice that I uttered VMS crying, as all others do-, 1 was nurfedinfvuadling clothes, and that with 
eares. For there is no king that bad any other beginning of birth. Wifd. viii. I-— 5. 

(r) Aliquid ahius fublimiufque meditare] Set your affeSions on things above. Col. 3. 2. Sec 

Epp. 53. 65. 

(/) So St. John, fpeakingof the new Jerufalem, And the city bad no need of the fun, neither of the 
moon, tojhine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it : and the nations of them that are faved Jhalt 
lualk in the light of it ; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory into it : and the gates of it fi?ali 
not bejhut at all by day \ for there fhall be no night there. Rev. 21. 23. 25. 

(/) For no'w vue Jhall fee as through a glafs darkly, but then face to face ; novo I knovj in part, but 
then (ball Iknovo even as alfo I amknonvn. i. Cor. 13. 12. See Epp. 79. 93. 

(») The almighty Agent that created the univerfc muft neceffarily know all things that 
are, and all the powers and faculties of them, and Confequcntly all that they can or ever will pro- 
duct. He muft thoroughly comprehend what is bell and propereft in every one of the infinitely 
poflible cafes, and methods of difpofmg things ; how to order and dired the refpedlive means, to 
bring about what is beft and £tteft to be done ; and this is what we call infinite knowledge, or omni* 

fciince. 

•What 
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— — What can 'firape the eye 
Of God all-feeing, or deceive his heart 
Omntfcient ? Milton, x. 5. 

(jr) Sttyour affiBions on things ahovt. Col. 3. 2. Sec Ep. 79, 93. Ti 'wtre/omitimt Jarknefi, 
hut notv are ye light in the Lord : *walk as the children nf light ; proving what is acceptable to the 
Lord : andhaiH nofelloivjhip with the unfruitful nvorks of darknejs, Ephef. v. 8. 1 1, / befeicb jmm^ 
in-ethrent for the mercies of the Lord, that you frcferve your bodies a living facrifce, holy, acceptable 
unto God, ivhjch is your reafonable fer<uice ; and be not conformed to this tuorld, hut he ye tramsjhrme^ h 
the rene^vlng of your mind, that ye may prove nahat is the good, and acceptable andperfeS vtfili of Qui. 
Rom. xii. i. 2. 

(^) Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do* 3ta t 
nxjill fore*njarn you luhomye Jhall fear. Fear him tvhicb after he hath killed hath poiwtr to cajt imt§ 
helL Luk. 12. ^. Matth. 10. 28. 

(c) In the fight of the unnuife they feemed to die, and their departure is taken for mifkry i wed their 
going f rem us to be utter deftruSion; but they an in peace. For though they be perijbed in thijsght of 
men, yet is their hcpefull of immortality^ Wifd. iii. 2. 
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^be Duty of Man^ mtb regard to Caution^ and a Kn(wledge of the 

World. 

VVhY, Lucilius^ with fear and trembling, do you ngard thoie 
things, that may poffibly happen, and perhaps may never happen; I 
mean, fire, the fall of a houfe, and the like cafualties, which arc inci- 
dent to us, but await us not? Rather infpeft, and avoid, if poffiblc^ 
fuch things as lie upon the catch, and feize us unawares. Cafualties 
are rare, though fometimes grievous indeed ; fuch as fhipwreck, or the 
being overturned in a chariot : but man is every day in danger from 
man his fellow- crcat ure (^i). Be prepared againft this, and contem- 
plate with open e)es ; for no evil is more frequent, none more pertina- 
cious, none more foothing: the tempeft lours before it rifeth; our 
houfes crack before they fall; and fmoke bewrays the kindling flame« 
But dcftrudlion from man comes on a fudden, and is the more cloiely 
and diligently concealed, the nearer it approacheth. You will he de- 

ccived. 
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ccived, if you truft to the countenances of all you meet: fome have 
the appearance indeed of men, but the hearts of wild hearts (^). Ex- 
cept that the onfet of thefe is more violent, and peruicious, being made 
without diftindion on t)ie firft they meet, whom nature fuff^-rs them 
not to pafs by : for 'tis neceflity alone that fets tJiem upon doing mif- 
chief. They are compelled to fight, either through hunger or fear: 
whereas man, unprovoked, takes a plcafure in deftroying man. 

But at the (lime time that you refledt upon what danger is to be ex- 
pcfted from man, think alio upon what is ths duty of man. Confidcr 
the former to avoid being hurt, and the latter that you may do no hurt. 
Rejoice at the fucccfs of every one, and be grieved at their misfortunes : 
ever mindful of what you ought to do, and what to leave undone (c). 
And what will be the confequence of living in this manner ? ^Vhy, it 
will not indeed certainly prevent you from being injured, but it will 
certainly prevent you from being deceived. Make your retreat however 
as foon as pofllble into the courts of Philofophy. She will proteifl you 
in her bofom. In her fanftuary you will be fafe; at leail much fafer 
than at prefent. Men joftle one another, only when walking together^ - 
and as to philofophy, pride not yourfelf thereon : many have fuffered 
from their infolent and difdainfu! behaviour in this rc(pe<!l:. Let it 
expel your own vices, and not upbraid thofe of other men. Nor be 
Angularly averfe to the manners and falhions of the public (i/); nor Qa 
adl as to Teem to condemn every thing but what comes from yourfelf. 
A man may be wife without fuch pomp and fliew as to raifejealoufy 
and envy in others. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

■ Some have thought thU cpiAIe nothing more than an appendix to ihc furcgoing : t ut Li/'Jim 
' approves not of this opinion. 

(f) Homo homini lupus, Plaut. Auubarjti, (he S<yihiaii, being iSttA, t( ibti t3 Tet.i(iiiv 
«'v5p«50/(. -ajbal ii bsJlUe n men ? anfwered, Aurit '.^Mfii^, mnn bim/tlf. 

(i) As Z)*rf<V faith, ibti galbir ihrm/el^is logrlher, tkry biji thrm/etva anJ mari my fitps, 'whin 
thty ley tvail far my faul. Pf. jS. 6. My ftul is anuHg licni, and I lit fv/n amciig litm rijt ar* ftt 
tafiri, evdiamenglht/emefwit, tubi/t Icrtb are fpean and arraiijiy and tbtir UngHt afliarpfiuartl, 
Pf. 57. 4. Pri/ervs mt, Lcrii, frtm the -vhUsI mair, lulio imagine mfibirf M ibiir hiaiii; thry 
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have Jbarfenid their tongues like a ferfent ; aiders poi/on is under their lips. Pf. 140. I. TTftrt is WB 
faithfulnefs in their mouth ; their inward part is 'very nuickednefs^ their throat is an open /epuUhra, tbay 
fatter 'with their tongues. Pf. 59. They come to you in Jheeps cloathing, hut inwardly they art r«a;A»- 
ing luolves, Matth. vii. 15. 

Hominum effigies habent, anunos ferarum, nifi quod illarum pemiciolior efl primus incurfiu» quo* 
tranfire non queunt. Lipfius (£le^. 1. c« 16.} reads \X, primis.^^Pincian^ quos tranAere non quernnt. 
J. e, only the fir fi ajfault ofiAJildheafts is dangerous and defiru3i*ve ; they return not upon ivhom they baisa 
fajfed by, Grono'vius, nifi quod illorum, fc. hominnm, i. e. men differ from nuild beafls bui in thit^ 
that their fir ft on/et is generally more dangerous and deftruQi've^ becanfe it is made on thofe, who are 
not upon their guards and who feek not to avoid them the firft time, as they do the attack of wild 
beafb. Quos tranfire non quxrunt, nempe illi, qui ohvios funt babitwri* This defeat of a nomiiuu 
tive cafe, he fhews to be frequent in his note on Sen. de ira I. 2. 12. Meatier nifi adhoc qiiasrit 
afcendere. Ovid, Met. xi. 754. £t fi defcendere ad ipfum ordine perpetuo qaxris. So that 
according to Gronovius we may render it thus ; except that the firft attacktf nunis tbt tnmrt pimicinsM 
in that 'we feek not to a^oid them. Bat I have followed Lipfius ^ as I think the reading more plaia 
and natural. 

Epi^etus Di/r. i. c. 3. obfcrvcs xh^itfome men are like ivelfvesj fal/e, treacherous, bmtr^mli §iitrs 
like lions, ijuild, fierce, cruel : and moft men like foxes, fy and fraudulent , 
Lycurgus, an antient poet, fays, 

♦ftu lui ^Tovn^oy irrtr dy^ftirioy^vffiq 

T3 ffv¥oKoi* i yd^ £y tot iSm^ii ra/xs 

Oi3/ Tt Tuy uK^ay Aia^ip^y ^nptay 
"^Av^fuToy, iH fJLiit^lv AK>d yJ^fJLArr 

llhetyi' %(fT\ riK>A, riro /' l^^h ^nficr: 

Hotfj great the finfulnefs of man ! the caufe 

Of fuch a 'vaft 'variety of luivs / 

The difference 'tiveen man and beafi ; no more. 

Than, that on ttjoo legsivalks, and this on four. 

(c) He that fwill love life, and fee good days, let him efcbeiv evil, and do good, let him feeJk peace, 
and enfue it, IVho is he that ivill harm you if ye be follo*wers of that ivhich is good f But ifyufuffer 

for right eoufne/s fake, happy are ye, i. Pet. 3. 8 — 1 7. 

It is remarkable that the precepts here given by Seneca are the very fame with thofeof St. Paul to 
the Romans, and follow almoil in the fame order : Rrjoice luith them that do rejoice, and tueep ^tk 
them that iveep. Be cf the fumt mind one to/iuards another. Mind not high things, but condefcestd tn 
men of lotv eft ate. Be not ivife in your o-ivn conceits, Recompenfe to no man evil for evil, Prwvide 
things hortfft in the fight of all men. If it be pcfpble, as much as lieth in you live peaceably nvitb aU 
men, Rom. xii. 15 — 18. Sec alfo Prov. iii. 7. xx. 22. If. xii. 21. i. Theff. v. 15. Heb. 
xii. 14. which fccms, in fome meafure, to confirm what X have elfcwhere obferved, that they were 
in fome fort known to each other. 

(d) So in a fragment of C/VtvtfV ; Philofophlx quidem prxcepta nofcenda, vivendom autem 
civil iter. '77/ neceffary indeed to knovj the precepts of pbilofophy, though a man lives im tbe 
ivty, 

(0 He that, &c- 
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On Travellings 

I HAVE fled, LucUius^ to my feat at Nomentum faj \ from what,, 
think you? from the city? No; from a f^vcr, that I found creeping 
upon me, nay that had aftually laid hold upon me, as I thought ; I 
therefore ordered my chariot to be got ready immediately, though my 
wife, Paulina, was againft my moving. But the phyficians afTurino- 
me that the fymptoms were ftrong upon me, as my pulfe kept not it^ 
due motion in the arteries, but was high and irregular, I infilled upoa 
going, and repeated the words of my Lord Gallio -, who being in 
Acbaia, and finding a fliivering come upon him, immediately took 
fliip, faying, // ivas not a natural difeafe of the body ^ but accidental from 
the bad air of the place. 

This I told my Paulma, who always wiflies me to take care of my 
health ; and as I know her life is wrapt up in mine, it is for her good 
I confult my own. And though old age hath hardened and fortified me 
in many refpe<fts, I put it not to the trial : remembering that in this 
old pcrfon of mine there lives a much*younger in participation of it, or 
for whom it is indulged; and therefore, as I cannot require or expecft 
from her that fhe fhould love me, if poflible, better than flie does i^b) ^ 
flie may well require this from me, that I (hould love, and take better 
care of myfelf than ufual. It is reafonable to indulge all jufl and pure 
afFedtions: and fomctimes, if urgent caufcs require it, our breath, in 
honour to, and for the fcrvice of our friends, muft be ret.uncd, and 
kept in, as it were, with the teeth ; becaufe a good man is bound ta 
live, not only fo long as it likcth him, but fo long as he ought, and 
can poflibly live, for the fervice of others {c). 

The man who thinks that his wife or his friend is not of fuch con-^ 

jfequence that he fliould willi to continue in life for their fakes,, and not 

Vol. IL I i latheir 
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rather die when he pleafes, is a coxcomb. Let the foul have fo much 
command over herfelf, when the fervice of a friend or relation requires 
it, as not only to be unwilling to depart, but, even when it is upon the 
wing, to return, if poflible, to their affiftance. It (hews a nobleness 
of foul, thus to return again, as it were, to life, for the benefit of our 
relations ; as many great men h^ve done. 

And this alfo I think a point of great humanity, for a man more 
induftrioufly to keep up his oldagc; (the chief benefit whereof is the 
more prudent care of a man's felf, and a more orderly and manly ufc of 
life;) particularly if he knows it can be agreeable, ufeful, and dcfirable 
to thofe about him. This affair alfo carries with it no fmall joy ot 
rccompence; for what can be more delightful than for a man to be 
fo dear to his wife, as to make him more dear to himfelf ? My Pau^ 
Jina therefore may think herfelf obliged not only to her fear and con- 
cern, but to mine alfo. — But to return : 

Would you know what fuccefs my determination of going into the 
country met with ? No fjoncr hud I got out of the foggy air of the 
city, (and the (link of the fmoke from fo many kitchen fires, which 
being ftirred fend fjrlh whit-ver poifonous v:pours were contained 
therein, fo as almoft to choak us,) thin I found an alteration for the 
better : how naich more then mull: you think my health reftored, whea 
I reached my delightful vineyards (d) ? As lot loofe into good pallure, 
I ruflied upon my food with an eager appetite; and am pcrfedlly reco- 
vered: the liftlcffnefs that attends a weak and cr.izy conftitution is o-one 
offi and my whole mind is a^n intent upon ftudy. 

The place however that a man is in, contributes very little to the 
ftudy of philofophy, unlefs the mind aflilh itfelf; which can even 
give itfclf privacy in the midft of bufinefs and company. But he that 
chufcth his country-feat, only by way of idle retirement, will every 
where find enough to perplex and difturb him. For it is faid that 
Socrates y when a perfon was complaining to him that he had received 
very little benefit from travelling, made this reply : I do not wonder at 

it. 
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Ut fineeym travtlkd •usith ymrfelf* . O how happy would many a man 
be, if they could but throw off thcmfelves \ The chief adverfaries 
that trouble, corrupt, and terrify them, are themfclvcs. What avail* 
it to travel over the fcas, or to travel from city to city ? If you 
would avoid that which mod torments you, it is not your going to an- 
other place that will doit, but your being another man. Suppofc you 
were to come to Athens or to Rhodes ; it is nothing to the purpofe what 
the manners are of the inhabitants, you bring your own thither. 

You will think riches the only thing that can make a man happy. 
Poverty then will be fure to rack you, and (what is moft miferable) 
even falfe poverty. For though yoo- poflefs much, yet becaufe ano- 
ther hath more, you will think you want at leaft as much as that 
wherein he exceeds you. Or do you think that happinefs confifts in 
honours ? How will it torment you to fee fuch a one made Conful; and 
much more to fee another rechofen! It will fting you to fee another's 
name oftener than your own in the Jcjiit or public regtjier. Nay, fo 
blind and mad will be your ambition, that if there is any one before 
you, you will think no one behind you. You will fancy death to be 
the greateft of all evils, when it has no other cv.l in it than to be feared 
before it comes i not only danger will affright you, but even the fuf^ 
picion of danger. Vain (hadows will fcare thee. 

For what will it profit you, 

Evafifle tot urbes 

Argolicas, meJiofque fugam tenuiffe per holfes; 

Pkai'd to have fail d fo long before the ivind. 

And leftfo many Grecian towfis behind', Dryden — 
when peace itfelf, inftead of comfort fliall adminifter fear ? You wiFI 
give no credit to, nor put your truft in, things moft f^fc and fure; 
when once the mind is difturbed, and having got an habit of heedlefs 
timidity, you are no longer able to provide for your own fafety ; for 
you will not fliun, but fly from the ftroke : and we are alwjys moit 
cxpofed to dinger, when we have turned our backs. 

If you think it a moft grievous afflldlion to lofe any one you lovc; 

know» that this is as ridiculous as to weep, that tJie leaves cf fine (h\~ 

I i 2 dowing; 
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blowing trees that adorn your houfcs arc fallen. Whatever clfe yoH 
delight in, hath its time to flourifli, and alike decays (r.) Time and 
Death fhake off one thing after another. But as the lofs of the leaves 
is eafy to be borne, becaufe they (hall one day bud forth again ^ fo 
likewife is the lofs even of thofe whom you loved, and thought the 
delight of your life. Becaufe, though they themfelves return not 
again, yet the lofs of them may be repaired by affociating, fuppofe^ 
with others. But tbefe are not the fame. True; neither WAX you be 
the fame. Every day, every hour makes a change in you : but in 
others the alteration is .more vifible : here indeed it is not perceivable^ 
becaufe not fo public and open : others are fnatched away from us, but 
we fteal as it were from ourfelves. You will not refleft on thefe things, 
nor apply a remedy to thcfe wounds in time; but are continually fbwing 
the feeds of perplexity and trouble, by hoping fome things, and delpair- 
ingof others : If you are wife you will join thefe two together; and 
never hope,- fo as to think you cannot be difappointed; nor fo de/pair, 
as to leave no room for hope. But to return : 

Wherein can travelling be of any fervice merely as travelling f It 
will not of itfclf moderate pleafures, refrain dcfires, pacify anger, break 
' the untameable power of lore, root out any evil habit from the mind, 
endow it with found judgment, and difpel error. In fhort, men that 
go out fools, will return the fame, if not worfe; on whom travelling 
hath no other effeft, than for a while to amufe them with fome novelty; 
as children are apt to admire every thing which they never faw before. 
And as to inconftancy of mind, this roving from place to place rather 
encreafes it, which was bad enough before ; and renders it more light 
and wavering. Hence you often fee men pafling from a place, at which 
they before moft earneftly dcfired to arrive; and like birds of paflage 
Hock away fafler than they came. 

But travel, you will fay, furnifhes a man with the knowledge of na- 
tions; fliews him mountains of different forms, defcrt plains, valleys 
watered with cvcrlafting rills ; rivers of an extraordinary nature, full 
worthy obfcrvation; as the Nile in Egypt ^ which flows higheft in the 

fummer 
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Cummer fcafon; or the Tigris in AJiay which at certain places is loft> 
•and running far under ground, appears again, in its full magnitude j 
or the Meander^ the fportful theme of all the poets, with all its turn- 
ings and windings; when, feeming to leave its own channel, it ap- 
proaches the bed of fome neighbouring flood, but before it has joindd 
it, returns back, forming as it were a circle.— *It may be fo : but how 
feldom does all this make a traveller the better or a wifer -man ? Wc 
muft be employed in ftudy, and converfe with fuch authors as are the 
mafters of wifdom; that we may not only learn fuch things as have 
been already found out, but find out other ourfelves of the like im- 
portance. 

This it is that will raife our minds from mifcrable fervitude to a moil 
happy ftate of liberty. So long as you know not what is to be avoided, 
and what purfued ; what is neceflary, what fuperfluous ; and what is 
juft, fit and decent; it will not be travelling, but wandering. Such an 
excurfion will prove but of little advantage to you ; fijice you travel 
with the fame affedlions attending you, and your vices confequently 
follow you. Did I {^yfollo'w ? I wifh they did, or that they were fur- 
ther from you. You do not lead, but carry them. Hence it is that 
go where you will they weigh you down, and wring you with the fame 
diflrefTes, 

Medicine is requifite for a fick man, not a journey. Hath any one 
broke his leg, or put out his fhoulder, he does not enquire after his cha- 
riot, or a fhip, but looks out for a fkilful furgeon, to fet the broken 
bone, or reduce the diflocated joint. Why then fliould you think a 
mind, put out of frame, and fo miferably (battered, can be cured 
merely by change of |dace? No; this is too great an evil to be repaired 
by an airing. 

Travelling, of itfelf, makes not either a phyfician, or an orator. No 
art is to be learned from the place only. How then can wifdom, the 
chief of all, be picked up in travelling ? Believe me, was there any 
fort of journey that could fet a man out of the reach of defire, anger, 

fear; 
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fear; all mankind would travel, and flock to the happy place. So long;^ 
will evils prcls upon and tear you, though wandering both by fea and 
l:ind, as you carry about you the caufes of fuch evils. Are you fur- 
prized then at finding no benefit ? How can you find benefit, when 
thole very aflfeftions ftill attend you, which you feek to fly from ?— - 
Firfl, amend thyfelf; throw off your burthen: at leaft reduce your 
fond defires within moderate bounds; root out all wickedncfs from 
thine heart; and if you would have a pleafant journey, heal your infe- 
parable companion. Avarice will certainly not leave you, £o long as 
you cohabit with an avaritious and fordid temper : pride will not for- 
fake you, fo long as you converfe with one that is proud; nor ^vill you 
lay afide cruelty, while accompanied by an executioner; as fellow/hip 
with adulterers will blow up the luftful flame. If you would be free 
from vice, depart as far as pofiiblefpom all vicious example*. 

The covetous, the debauchee, the cruel, the knavifh, (enemies that 
will certainly wound you grievoufly, whenever they make their attack) 
are even now much nearer than you imagine, they arc -within thce^ 
Addrefs yourfelf therefore to better examples ffj. Live with- the Ca/a\ 
with LaliuSy with Tubero ; or if you chufe to converfe with Greeks^. 
live with Socrates or Zeno ; the one will teach you how to die when 
neceflity requires it; the other, before neceflity compels yon /^^^ : or 
live with Chryjippus^ or Pofidonius -, thefe will inflrudt you in affairs 
both human and divine. ITiefe will command you to put this know«- 
ledge in pradice, and not only to talk elegantly, and with a delicate 
flow of words pleafe the ears of an audience, but ftrengthen the mind, 
and fortify it againft the frowns of the world. For the only quiet 
haven in this fludluating and ftormy life, is, for a man to contemni 
cafualtics, to Itand refolutely fixed, to receive the arrows of fortune 
with an open breall, and not cowardly to hide himfelf, or turn his- 
back. 

Nature hath formed us great, and valiant. And as to fome animals 
flie hath given a fierce and cruel difpofition ; and to other, fubtlety and 
cunning; and toother, cautious timidity; fo hath fhe given to man a 

glorious 
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glorious and lofty fpirit, that puts him upon fearching where he may 
live inoft juflJy and decently, not where mofl flifely ; refembling the 
great world; which he follows, and emulates, as far as human ability 
will permit. He difplays himfelf at all times ; he offers himfelf as in 
a theatre, to be gazed at and applauded {/j). He is lord of all, and 
above all, c.irthly things ; and therefore he fcorns to yield to any inci- 
dent tamely; or to think it too heavy for him to bear; nor can any 
thing make him ftoop, or give up the dignity of man ; not even 

Terribiles vifu formac, letumque labofque. Virg. 6. 277. 

Things dreadful to behold^ turmoil and death ; 
if he can but look on them with a fteady eye, and pierce the gloomy 
darknefs that furrounds them. Many things that ftrike a terror by 
night, prove trifles, and a mere jeft by day; even the before-mentioned 

Terribiles vifu formae, letumque, labofque. 
Thus excellently wrote our Virgil: he does not aflert tbefe to be dread- 
ful (re) in reality, but ('oifu) in afpeift, i. e. (videri) tofeem (non effe) 
not to be fo in faft. For what is there in thefe things fo terrible as 
vulgar report makes them ? What is there, I pray you, Lucilius, that 
ihould make a hero dread labour, or a mortal man death ? 

TTis true, I often mect*with thofe who think every thing impoffible 
which they cannot do; and complain of our talking big, and requiring 
more than human nature can do : but I have a better opinion of them 
than they have of themfelves; I think they can do what is required^ 
but they will not. In fhort, who hath ever failed in his endeavours ? 
Every thing is found much eafier upon trial. Not becaufc they arc 
difficult, we dare not attempt them; but becaufe we dare not attempt 
them they are fo diliicult; and if you defire an example, I will give you 
one. 

Look on Socrates, the moft patient man in the world (/), amidft a 
variety of fufFcrings, and heavy laden with all manner of afflidtion ; 
invincible by poverty, which was rendered much more grievous by 
domeftic ills ; invincible by the laborious t;ilk of the field, while a 
ibldier ; as well as by the many evils that exercifed him at home ; 

whether 
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whether you regard the favage temper, or petulant tongue of his wife;: 
or his intraftable children, who took after their mother, without thc^ 
leafl fpice of the father in them. 

Thus was he either engaged in war^ or under the dominion of a 
tyrant ; or if at liberty at home, it proved more feverc than either war 
or tyrants^ Twenty-fevcn years {i) he bore arms, and no fboner were 
they laid down but the government became fubjcdt to thirty tyrants^ 
moll of whom were his profelfed enemies. At laft an accusation is 
brought againft him, of the moft heinous crimes,, (being indi<5ted of 
the violation of the religious rites, and the corruption of youth) ^/J,. 
committed againft the Gods, the Magiftrates, and his Country : and 
the iflue of this \vas, a prifon and poifon. All thefe trials howcvep* 
moved .not the firm mind of Socrates ^ fo much as to make him 
change his countenance. This Angular, wonderful,, and mofl lau-^^ 
dable fpirit, did he keep up to tlie very laft ; nor could any one lay 
that they ever faw him either more chearful,. or more melancholy > 
(uch an equal temper did he prefer vc in all this inequality of fortune. 

Would you have another example ? Confidcr the late Marcus Ca/a^ 
whom fortune harrafled, if poflible, with minff inveterate and ftubborn 
rancour. He oppofed her however in all places, and at all times, par- 
ticularly in death : flicwing, that a brave man can eitlier live or die^ 
in fpite of fortune. His whole life was fpent either in the adloal 
broils of civil war, or in fuch troublous times as are ufual before it 
breaks out. And therefore you may fay^ that Cato lived in a fti^e of 
• fervitude, as well as Sc^cr^ates ; unlcfs you think Pompey and Cajar^ and 
CraJJus, were friends to, and confederates in the maintenance of^. 
Liberty. No one ever faw any change in Cato, whatever chaiige wa* 
in the government: in every ftation and in all occurrences, he conti- 
nued ftill the fimc; in tlie prxtonlnp; in a rcpulfe; under an accula- 
tioni in the province; in the fenate; in the army; in death- 

Laftly, in tliat tott:ring condition of the commonwealth; when 

tiierc ilood on one fide Carfar^ fupported with ten legions of tlie bravcft 

.3 veterans; 
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veterans; and depending Qp his alliances with many foreign nations: 
Pompey on the other fide, alone, and fufficient to withftand the oppo- 
fition. And while fome volunteers followed Cafar^ and others Pompey ^^ 
Cato alone raifed a party for the commonwealth. If you form in your 
mind a right conception of thofe times, you will find on the one hand 
(for Cafar) the bufy mob, and plebeians, always fond of novelty, and 
a change of government; and on the other (for Pompey) the Nobles 
and Knights, or whoever bore office facred or civil, in the ftate; while 
between them, only two were left deftitute, the Commonwealth and Cato. 
You will be amazed, I fay, when you obferve 

Atridem, Priamumque, et faevum ambobus Aphillem, 

Atrides, Priam, and againji them both ^ 

Thejierce Achilles — 
For he condemns them both; hedifarms them both; affirming this to 
be his determination. If Cafar prevailed, he would die ; if Pompey^ 
he would depart, felf-banifhed from Rome. What now had he to fear, 
who, whether he conquered, or was conqueror, had decreed to himfelf 
that^ which the moft exafperated enemy could but infiidt upon him ? 
and accordingly he died by his own decree. 

Hence you fee, what fatigue it is pt)JJiblefor man to bear : Cato led his 
army on foot through the deferts of Africa : that he can endure thirfli 
when Cato^ on the barren and fun-burnt hills, (dragging along the 
remains of a conquered army, that had no need of any baggage to load 
them, nor indeed had they any) fufFfred the want of water, though 
fweating in armour; and when by chance they met with a fmall cur- 
rent, he was the laft who drank {m). Or, that honours and infamy are to 
be alike contemned^ when, on the fame day that Cato was denied the 
confulfliip, he diverted himfelf at tennis («), in the campus Martius (the 
field of Mars), Or, that the power of fuperiors is not always to be 
dreaded. He oppofed and provoked at the fame time both Cafar and 
Pompey ; when no one dared to offend the one, unlefs it were to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the other. Or, that death may as well be defpifcd as 
banijhment i when he pronounced againft himfelf banifliment, and 
death, and was never difengaged from war. It is poffible therefore for 

Vol. II. K k a man 
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a man to attain fuch ftrength of mind, as to bear up againft thcfe and 
the like evils, fo that it be free, and not voluntarily fubmiiSve to the 
yoke. . 

• But^r/?, for this great purpofe, all pleafures muft be renounced; 
they weaken and effeminate the mind ; are always importunate, and fa 
mean as to fue to Fortune. 2dlyy Riches are likewife to be contemned; 
tbcy are the chief inflruments of flavery. Gold and (ilver, and what-* 
ever elfe adorns or loads the houfes of the happy great, is to be re- 
jected. Mortifications muft be undergone for the attainment of liberty ; 
it is not to be purchafed for nothing : if you have any real value for it^ 
you will efteem very thing elfe but in a low degree {o). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

[a) Where he had a country-feat and vineyard. See Ep. ex. Columella, lii. 3, 

{b) Ut me fortius amet — Pincian, ut fc fortius amet^ hecau/e otbemuife, (sLys he, tbe/enfi 
ht deficient. I cannot think fo. 

Seneca argues that becaufe Paulina cannot love him, better than (he does, he ought in jaftice Co 
her, to love himfelf better. Befides, (he (hewed much greater love for Seneca than for herfel^ 
when fome time after fhe voluntarily fubmitted to undergo the fame fate with her hafband; and 
accordingly had her veins opened at the fame indant that his were ; but her death was prevented br 
an order from Ner; See Pre f. Tacit, annal. 15. 

(r) Lipfius here refers the reader to Cicero (de fin. iii.) Ssepe officium eft fapientis, defcifcere t 
vita, cum fit beatiffimus, fi id opportune facere podit. — (Which is thus rendered by Gut brie J^^lt ii 
often the duty of a ijoife man to Lave life, though poffeffed of per fe SI bappinefs, if it is proper for hiin 
to do it, twbicb propriety is to be meafured by the opportunity be bas of li-ving agreeably to nature, fiat 
what {zyz Seneca P~^Q\iJXi bono viro vivendum fit non quamdiu jnvat, fed quamdia oportetT 
This, I think, is another very remarkable pad'age againd whatever Seneca hath elfewhere advanced 
in favour of fuicidc. A good man, fays he, thinks not bis life at bis own difpofal^ bui wil li^vii. 
quamdiu oportet ; i. e. V/7/ // pleafe God to call him hence. 

(d) Which he took fo much delight in as to manage them himfelf, and even to dig. UaiurJt 
^eft, iii. 7. 

(/) Quicquid te delcflat, seqae viget, ut videras, dum vircret. Utique aliud alio die cafut 
excutict. Lipfius, — Which he thus explains: As the trees though firipped of their foliage ftill Utft^ 
as much as to hen they <were green and fiouriping ; fo cur friends^ ivhen abfent and in^ifibU to «/, an 
ftiil alvve. — This GVowi//«/ abfolutely rejefts, and infifts upon, Quicquid te deledavit ac tenuity 

ut videras, dum viicrai, ubique aliud ut i. e.fimul, vcXfimul atque ; (ut vidi, ut peril. Viig.) 

i. c. Whatever bath delighted, as foon as you have feen it, in its fiounjhing fiate, fome accident or other 
nuill deprive you of it. — Pincian: iEque virct. Vivunt dum vircnt. Utique alium — much in the 
fame fcnfe that I have tranilated it.— al. ^que videt, (al. vide) ut iriJeras,<—— which ic is impoffi* 

We, 
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We, I think, to make fcnfe of. Era/mus, i£que viget, dum at videras, dam viveret. ScKtit 
enim nobis 'virert quiquid dele3at. At deleclat etiam mcmoria return bonanim. Toat ce qui te 
plaifoit, eft encore en la meme vigeur, qu' il eftoit quand tu le voyois vcrdir. Fet, Gall, 

(f) Muret. obferves that thij precept is taken from that when Zeno enqaired of the oracle what 
were the means of living moft worthily and happily, lie received for anfwer, h o\jyyjf%tn^iirt9 Tii< 
9r<p9tf, By converjing nvitb tbe dead. Whereupon he fpent the reil of his life in fludy, and reading 
^ntient authors. 

(g) Zeno was ninety-eight years old, when, coming from the public fchools, he ftrack his feot 
againil a done, and tripping, fell upon the ground with one hand ; whereupon he repeated thefe 
words of Euripides f ipKo/xeLt ri fj d'j»^i i I am comings ivby infuch bafte to call me? and went homr 
and deilroyed himfelf.— — May we not fay, notwithHanding the great encomiums beilowed upon 
him, that he was in his dotage ? See Ep. 107. and the Index. 

[b) Laudari ct afpici credit, Pincian. geftit, Lipfius and Gruter. quaerit. Gronovius 
approves of credit, which he thus explains : He oBs as tbey do, *wbo are animated by tbe pre/ence of 
thofe wbom tbey re^vere, and ftudy to plea/e. Hi tbinks bimfelf upon afiage^ nubere tbe eyes of e'very one 
are upon bim. So de/ar, (de Gall. 1. 3.) reliquum erat certamen pofitum in virtute, qua noftri 
milites facile fuperfunt, atque eo magis, quod in confpedu Csefaris, atque omnis exercitus res 
gerebatur. Tbe reft of tbe engagement luas carried on fwitb great valour, in ivbicb our troops bave 
iaftly tbe pre-eminence, and tbe more fo, as tbe affair 'was tranfaHed in tbefigbt of Caefar and tbenuboh 
army. Curt. 1. 9. Ubicumque pugnabo, in theatre terrarum orbis dUt me credam. Iwill btbave 
my/elf as upon tbe tbeatre of tbe luorld. 

(f) Perpf'flicium fcnem ; the fame word is ufed in Ep. 53. 
(i) And forae months. For fo long lafled the Peloponefian war. 

(/) So in Tertullians Apology. Lego partem fententiae Atticse in Socratem corruptorem adole- 
fcentium prouuuriAtam. Sen. de Tranquil], c. 15. Cum pueris ladere Seneca non crubcfcebat. 
Vid. Sidon. 1. 3. Er. 3. 

(/w) NoviHimus ^ bi] So Lucan, 9. 595. 

Ui nius hauiior aquar, cikm tandem fonte reporto 
Indict conacei laticcs potare juventus. 
Si.., dum Hxa bibat. 
Sjuring of jle^p fliUfer tbe reft be*waies. 
And at tbe y*i:.nta:n, iaft, bis tbirft be flakes : 
Whene'er by chance jomc li-ving /pring is found. 

He ftands, and jees the tr cling draught go round, ' * 

Stays *tJll tbe laft and m:aneft drudge is paft. 
And ^ till bis ftaijes bave drunk, dijdains to tafte. Rowe« 
«« Where ihall we find the man that bears afEicdon, 
Great and majeltic m h:3 griefs like Cato ? 
Heav'ns! with what llrcngth, wh;it ilcadinefs of mind^ 
He triumphs in the midd of ail his fulfcrings ! 
How does he rife aga nil a load of woes. 
And thank the Gods that throw the weight upon him ! ■ 
Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 
Amidft the runiiing flream he flakes his thirfl. 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night 
On the firft friendly bank he throws him down^ 

Kk2 Or 
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Or refts his head upon a rock 'till morn : 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaft, or an untafted fpring, 
Blefles his iUrs^ and thinks it luxory. Catt. 

(«) SeeEp. 71. 

(9) And let me periih but in Cato's judgment, 

A da/y an hour of virtuous liberty^ 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. Caf§. 



EPISTLE CV. 

t 

Certain Precepts, with regard to Happinefs and Security^ in the CondmS 

of Life. 

vJlVE me leave, Lucilius, to point out a few things which, if duly 
obfcrvcd, will render your life more fecure, and I am furc you will 
give the fame attention, at leaft to thefe precepts, as if I had directed 
you what to do, in order to preferve your health in the bad air about 
Ardea. 

Confidcr what thofe things are, which generally incite and provoke 
men to ruin one another; and you will find them to be, Hope^ Envy, 
Hatred, Fear, Contempt. Of all thefe contempt is fo much the lighteft, 
that many have ikulked beneath it by way of fafeguard {a) ; for whom 
a man contemneth, he may kick at perhaps, but pafTeth him by. No 
man hurts a contemptible perfon frowardly, or purpofely. In a battle, 
the man that is proftrate is paffed over ; he only is attacked who ftands 
his ground. 

You will fruftrate the hope of the wicked, if you have nothing to 
piovoke their greedy and lawlefs appetite; if you have nothing, I fay, 
that is very remarkable : for whatever is extraordinary, however little 
known, is moftly coveted. 

And 
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And thus may you prevent wyyj if you live without pomp and 
parade; if you talk not of your wealth and endowments, but can enjoy 
them with felf-complacency. 

You will prevent hatred, by giving no offence, by provoking no one 
defignedly, or wantonly, and living peaceably with all men, as common 
fenfe (hall dircdl you. Many have been in great danger from haired ^ 
though fome have experienced it without a profeft enemy. 

Not to be feared, a moderate fortune and mildnefs of temper will 
prove the fureft means : when men Ihall know you to be one, when 
they may in fome meafure offend witli impunity, being calily pacified, 
and mort afluredly reconciled. But to be feared, is as dangerous and 
troublefome at home as abroad; whether it be by fen-ants or children. 
There is no one but who hath fufficient power, if they pleafe, to hurt 
, you. Add therefore, that he who \% feared, hath reafon alfo to fear. 
No one who is dreaded can affure himfclf of fecurity. 

Laftly, as to contempt, he hath the management of it in his own 
power, who hath brought it upon himfelf ; who is defpifed becaufe 
he regarded it not, rather than becaufe he deferved it. To prevent the 
inconvenience whereof, let a man ftudy the liberal fciences, and procure 
friendfhip with thofe who have an intereft with men in power: to 
whom it will be proper to make application; though not fo to involve 
and engage yourfelf, as to make the remedy worfc than the difeafe. 
Yet nothing will be of more fervice herein, than not to be over-bufy 
and talkative, converfmg chiefly with yourlclf. 

There is a certain pleafure in talking, which fteals upon a man, and 
flatters him; Bnd often, like a cup too much, or love, is apt to difclofe 
the fecrets of the heart. There is fcarce any one but will tell again, 
what he hath heard, though but feldom the whole of what he heard. 
And who relates the matter, will likewife declare his author. All men 
have fome one or other, whom they think they can truft with what they 
thcmfclves have been entrufted. Hence pretending to fet a watch 

upon 
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upon their lips, and to be contented with the attention of one only, 
they make the people privy to all they know {6) -, fo that what before 
was a fecret, is made a common report. 

The beft means however of fecurity is to do no ill. Paflionate men 
lead a confufed and troublefome fort of life. They neceflarily fear a 
return of what mifchief they do, and arc at no time free therefrom. 
They tremble as foon as they have done it, and are ever after in fuf^ 
penfc {c). Confcience will not fuffer them to reft ; and often fets them 
upon an enquiry into themfelves {d). He is punifhed who only expedts 
punifhment; and he who hiith defcrved puniftiment, expcifts it. An 
evil confcience may fometimes tliink itfelf fdfc, but never fecure (^). 
For a criminal, though not immediately apprehended, muft think him- 
felf liable thereto. Even his dreams difturb him : and when he hears 
the crime mentioned accidentally, his own guilt ftarcs him in the face: 
he never fuppofcs it futficif^iuly obliterated, or clofely enough con- 
cealed from the wcrl i. Let the guilty then cfcape as they will for the 
prelent, tluy can put no confidence therein. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

[a) A: Brttfuj (in Livy) Nrque in animo fuo quidquam rcgi timendam^ neqae in fortuna con- 
cupifconauiu rclinqurre flatuit^ contemptuque tutus cfTe^ ubi in jure parnm przildii eflet. He 
*ijt^js determined to lea^ve nothing upon bis mind that conlJ tiffeSf the Jlate^ or *was /uhjiSl to the cafrice «/* 
fortune f choejing to be fafe, from ccntempt, ivhere there i\;as no dependence upcn fegal right 

(h) Or, being r or tented to tell his ft ory but to one perj:.n, he nvill make the pecple that one. Or, Ut 
garrulilatem furici cuuodiat, et contentus fit unlus auribu^, populum fuciet. He luill /uppe/g thtpfpk 
can help their prattling, and be contented luith telling their ft cry, each to one per/on* I know not what 
clfc to make of this pafTage, for 1 think Pmcians reading fcarce admilfible ; peculum, inftfad of 
fopulum, i. e. A man *wi II prattle to one or more according to ivhat he has drunk. 

{c) The ivicked are like the troubled /ea, inhcn tt cannot reft, iL-hyg ^waters caft up mire amd dirt. 
There is no peace, faith my Gcd, to the <wicked, Pf. 57. 20. — I'hc Heathens were lienfiblc of thefe 
horrors ot" conscience as well as Chriiiians. Dii dcx.]uj ! quara m.dc eft cvira legem vivcntibos! 
quodfemel merucrunt, fempcrexpcdant. Petron, in Claud. Ruffin. ii. Good Gad! how mi/erahk 
it is to li^e uttinjluenced by law / The punifl?ment luhich they ha^'e de/er<ved they alivays dremd* 

Quid demens manifefta negas ? en pettu^ inufts 

Dcformant macula; vitiifque inolevit iaiago 

Nee fefe commifTa tegunt. Claud, ii. 504. 

Wouldft thou deny <what is fo mantfeft P 

Thy guilty ft ains are openly impreft^ 

Jnd every fecret vice Jtandt full confeft. McIampuSj p. 197. 

EPISTLE 
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• Whether Good be a Body *. 

1 HAVE been more tardy, I confefs, than ufual, Lucilius^ in not 
anfwering your Epiftle,; not becaufc I was too bufily employed: I 
fcorn fuch an excufe", for I have leifure enough ; as every one may 
have if they pleafe. A man is not always engaged in bufinefs ; but 
fome create it to themfelves : nay, and place great part of their happi- 
nefs therein. Why then, you will fay, did I not anfwer your requeft 
fooner {a) ? Why to tell you the truth, it has fome connexion with 
my prefent purpofe; as you know I am determined to comprize the 
whole oi moral phihfophyy and to explain every queftion relating thereto. 
(3) Therefore I was fome time in doubt, whether I (hould put you ofF 
for the prefent, 'till this fubjedt would have its proper place, or in the 
mean time give you fomething extraordinar) for your fatisfadtion. But 
it feemed more kind and humane not to detain one longer, who came 
fo far. Therefore I have feleded the following from the feries of thofe 
queftions, which depend upon one another, and will fend you fome 
other, of my own accord, to prevent your requeft. Do you alk what 
thefe queftions are? Why, truly, fuch as there is more plciibre and 
curiofity in knowing, than profit, as in tliis before us — Whether Good 

he a body. 

» 

Now I affirm it to be a body ; becaufe it adls. G^od a(5ls upon the 
mind or foul; and in fome meafure foVms and governs it, which are 
the properties of body. Even the good of the body, is a body, and 
therefore fo is that of the foul': for this likewife is a body. The good 
of man muft neceflarily be a body, forafmuch as man is bodily, or h. th 
a body. I am greatly miftaken, if thofe things which ncurilh the 
body, and either preferve or reftore health, are not alfo bodies , and 
tliereforc every good that is his, is body. I cannot think tliat you will 

doubt^ 
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doubt, whether the affe£iions (to throw in here another thing not con- 
tained in the queftion) are bodies; fuch as anger ^ hve^ forrow. If you 
doubt it, confider whether they do not alter our countenances, contradt 
and dilate the brow, raife a blufh, or make us look pale. And do you 
think that fuch vifible marks can be imprefled upon^he body by what 
is not a body itfelf ? If the affeSllons then are body, fo are alfo the dif- 
eafes of the mind, as avarice^ cruelty ^ habitual vices, or fuch as arc 
, grown quite incurable; and alfo malice, or a wicked heart, with the 
feveral fpecies of it, as malignity, envy, pride. As thefe then are bodies, 
fo is good. Firft, becaufe it is contrary to thefe; and, fecondly, bc- 
caufe it exhibits the like (igns, and has the fame effedt. See you not 
what fiercenefs fortitude gives the eye? How intent is prudence! how 
modeft and ft ill is reverence and devotion ! how ferene is joy ! how 
rigorous is feverity ! how carelefs and remifs is mirth {c) ! Therefore 
they are bodies, I fay, which alter the colour and habit of bodies, and 
cxercife dominion over them. 

Now all thefe virtues I have mentioned are good, and whatever pro- 
ceedeth from them. Can you doubt, whether that, by which a thin; 
is touched, is body ? 

Tangere cniiji, et tangi, nifi corpus, nulla poteft res. 

— — now wJbatJbeer does touch. 
Or tend to touchy is body, 
as Lucretius faith. "But all thefe things could not have fuch an effeft 
upon the body, did they not touch it ; therefore they are bodies. 

Further, what hath power of cdmpelling, of forcing, of reftraining, 
of commanding, is body. And doth not fear reftrain? boldnefs impel]? 
fortitude incite, and give vehemence? Does not moderation recall 
and curb in ? Does not joy elate, and forrow caft down ? In fliort 
whatever we do, we do by command of virtue or vice. And what 
commands the body, muft be a body ; fo likewife what gives ftrength 
and force to body, muft be body. Good of the body is bodily, or hath 
a body ; the good of man is alio the good of a body, therefore it hath 
A body. 
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Thus far then in anfwer to your queftion. And now I will fay to 
myfelf what I fuppofe will be your reply: this is mere playing at 
tables ; our fubtlety is fpent in mere trifles. Thefe things make not 
a man good, however learned they may make him. Wifdom is more 
plain and open; nay, more fimple.- . There needs not much learning, 
to form a good underftanding and a found confcience. But as we waftc 
other things, in vanities and fuperfluities, fo do we philofophy itfelf. 
There is excefs and intemperance in literature, as well as in other arti- 
cles. We learn not what belongs to life, but what belongs to the 
fchools. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

* Many opinions of the Stoics, as Era/mus obferves, were folid and of great moment, (as it 
manifefl from thefe Epiflles) bat fome remarkably vain and ridiculous. Of the latter fort is the 
queftion before us, which Seneca touches, as they fay, ivith a light finger. From this quedioa 
however, as from falfe premifes follow falfe concluiions, they proceed fo far as to affirm, that not 
only virtues and vices, and all the affeftions of the mind were bodies ; but that they were lining 
animals y and reverenced as fuch. Of which folly and abfurdity, fee more in Ep. 113. 

(tf) Quare non refcriberom tibi^ de quo qusrcbas] Muret, al. ei, dc quo— which Grcnovius abides 
by, faying he fres norcaibn why we (hould not as well fay, refcribere rei, as ad rem. Sen. Pref. 
3 Excerpt. — 111- us orationes non legunt, nifi cas quibus Ceftius refcripferit. 

(b) Ladantiii^ mentions thcfc books, but alas! they are not extant — ^an irreparable lofs ! 

(f) What vigour is given to the eye by fortitude ? what fleadinefs by v^dfdom ? What modefty, 
what flillnefs, it puts on in the expreffion of aweful refpeft ! How is it brightened by joy ! how 
fixed by fcverity 1 how relaxed by mirth ! Webb on painting, p. 136, 
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On 'Patience in all the Accidents of Life. 

W H Y, Lucilius^ what is become of your prudence ? where Is your 
wonted fubtlety of difcernment ? where thy magnanimity ? Can fuch 
trifles move thee? Your fervants, it feems, took the opportunity while 
you was bufy, to run away. If thefe yo\xv friends (for fo our Epicurus 
Vol. II. LI was 
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was pleafed to call them) have deceived you, the damage is but fmalL 
They are gone,, who often interrupted you in your bufinefs ^ and facing 
troublefome to you, made you fo to others. Nothing of this kind i§ 
unufual, or not to be expefted. It is as ridiculous to be offended and 
troubled at fuch an accident, as it would be to complain of being bc^ 
fprinklcd, or befpattercd with dirt as you walk the ftrcets. 

The condition of life is the fame with being in a public bath, in a 
crowd, or on a journey. Some one will intrude upon us, and accidents 
will happen. To /hey a man muft not be over-nice or delicate. Yoa 
are entered upon a long journey; you muft neceflarily fometiines flip, 
joftle, f^ill, be weary^ 'till you cry out, O death! that is, you muft 
finifli your journey (^). In fome place perhaps you will leave a com- 
panion, bury another, and be afraid of another: fuch continual incon- 
veniences will you meet with in the road of life. But the mind muft 
be prepared againft thefe things ; it fhould know, that it is come to 
a place where 

Ludlus, et ultrices pofuere cubilia cura?, 

Pallentefque habitant morbi, triftifque fenedlus. f^ir^. 6. 2/7t. 

Revengeful cares and fullen forroivs dwell 

Jlnd pale difeafesy and repining age ^ 

Wanty feary and famine unrejifled rage. Dryden* 
Thefe are the attendants on life : you cannot efcape them, though you 
may defpife them : you certainly will defpife them, if you often refle<3 
upon them, and prefuppofe their certain attack. There is no one but 
who receives, more courageoufly, fuch things, to which he hath long 
reconciled his mind ; and who oppofeth more boldly thofe adverfitie^ 
which be made familiar to him by refledlion. But on the contrary, 
when a man is unprepared the lighteft accidents furprife and terrify 
him : we muft therefore take care that none may happen to us unez-^ 
pededly; and as all things are the more grievous on the account of 
novelty, the ferious meditation here recommended, will -caufc that 
nothing fhall happen to you, as to a mere novioc. 
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Have your fervants left you ? and is that all ? Some have robbed 
their mailer j others have vilified him; others have betrayed him; 
others have trampled upon him j fome have made an attempt on their 
mafter"s life by pojfon; others by a falfe accufatiou; others have mur- 
dered him. Thefe, and all other mifchiefs you can imagine, have hap- 
pened to many, and will happen again. Many and various are the 
arrows th.it arc aimed at us; Ibmeare flicking in us^ others, upon the 
wing, will Toon reach usj others, about to pierce our neighbours, will 
lay us under fome unealincfs, as if they were levelled at ourfelves ; yet 
let us not wonder at thefe things, to which we were born incident i 
and of which no one therefore has reafon to complain : becaufe all men 
have their Ihare ; yes, I lay, an equal fliare : for what a man hath efcaped, 
he was as liable to fuffcr, as they that fuffered. A law is equal and 
juft; that is made for all, though all meet not with the fame treatment. 

Let equity then be the ruling principles of our mind ; and let us pay 
the tribute of mortality without murmur and complaint. Winter 
brings on the cold, and we rtiiver : fummer reftores the heat, and wc 
fweat. The inclemency of the weather, and a bad air try the confli- 
tutionj and we arc fick. A wild beaft by chance giay meet us; or 
man, more dangerous than wild beafts, flill upon us. Some are loft by 
water; fome by fire: and this {late of things it is not in the power of 
jnan to alter. 

But this we can doj we can aflume a mind that is great and good, 
which will enable us p:ttiently to bear all cafuilties, and go hand in 
iand with Nature; by wbofe command it is that fo many changes and 
revolutions happen in this her kingdom. Clear weather fucceeds the 
clouds; and when the fcas have awhile been calm, frelh ftorms arife; 
different winds blow in their turns : d.iy fucceeds night : part of the 
heavens rife above, and part fink beneath the horizon (r). The eter- 
nity of things is made up of contraries. Let us apply our mind lo 
their law (*/). Let us for ever follow and obey it; concluding, that 
whatever is, is ri^bt (e). So that we ought by no means to cenfurc 
and chide Nature. 
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The bcft way is to endure what we cannot prevent, or amend ; and 
without murmuring hold communion with God; by whofe providence 
all things are directed. He is but a bad foldier who follows his cap« 
tain grumbling and fighing. Wherefore let us receive his commands 
with earneftnefs and alacrity; nor think of deferting our cour£e in this 
beautiful round of things, the work of God; though whatever we fuf- 
fcr be interwoven in it. And thus kt us addrefs the Almighty, nvbo 
guides and direHs thisvaji machine i as our C leant bes teacheth us in thofe 
elegant verfes, which, after the manner of the moft eloquent Cicero^ I 
have endeavoured to tranflate, in the Latin language : if they pleafe 
you, well; if not, let it fuffice for me to have followed the great Cicero^ 
Due me, parens, celfique dominator poli, 
Quocunque placuit : nulla parendi moraefl. 
Aflum integer : fac nolle : comitabor gemens* 
Ducunt volentem fata^ nolentem trahunt. 
Malufque patiar, quod'pati licuit bono ffj. 
; Father of heavn^ and ruler of the Jkies I 

(I'hy works all glorious j and thy thoughts all wife !) 
Lead me where'er you pleafe ; without delay ^ 
Trompty and alerts thy fummons I obey. 
Were I unwilling^ Jlill I muji go on 9 
And follow thee 9 with many afgh and groan. 
With gentle hand Fate leads the willing mindf 
But drags along thejlubborn^ and the blind. 
Thus more feverely Jk all I feel the had, 
I' hat preJJ'etb lightly on thejuji and good.. 
Thus let us live; thus let us pray, that death may ever find us willing 
and alert to go. This is true magnanimity, which refigns itfclf to- 
God, On the contrary, he is of a low and degenerate mind,, who is 
reludtant, who is fo vain, as to find fault with the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence ; and prcfumcs rather to cenfure and amend the Gods^ tfaaa 
himfelf. 
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thus tranfportedy may be fo ordered, as not to hinder you in your 
refpedtive progrefs. 

All fcicnces are not to be received at random » nor rufhed up<m at 
once. From particulars we muft learn the whole. Ever^^nc muft 
fuit their burthen to their ftrength -f : nor muft we involve ourfelves 
in more bufinefs than we know how to go through with. You xnuft 
not drink of this ftrcam as much as you pleafe, but as much as you 
can hold. Yet never fear ; you fhall hold as much as you can defire* 
The more the mind receives, the more it expands itfelf. This is what 
Dur mafter Attahs taught us, when we befieged, as it were, his fchool, 
coming firft, and going away the laft : nay, teafing and provoking him 
to fome difpute, as we walked along, when he was not prepared for us, 
but met us accidentally. Both be that teacbetb^ faith he, and be that 
learnetb frould have the fame point in view, ut ille prodeflc vclit, hie 
proficere: they muji both intend projit y the one by giving good in/iruHien^ 
the other by receiving it. 

He that attends the fchools of philofophers (hould daily carry away 
with him fome improvement. He fhould return home more wife, or 
better difpofed to wifdom. And fo indeed will he return ^ for fuch is 
the power of philofophy, that fhe not only improves the fludent, but 
the converfint. He th.it walkcth in the fun will be tanned, though he 
did not walk there for that purpofe. A man who hath fet fome time 
in a perfumer's fliop, will carry away with him the fcent of the place; 
fo they who attend philofophers, muft certainly reap fome benefit, let 
them be as negligent as they pleafe : but obferve, I fay negligent, not 
repugnant. What then ? have we not known fome who for manV years 
attended on philofophy, without being in the leaft tinged therewith? 
Certainly $ and even fuch as feemed fo very conftant and induflnous 
that we might call thtm not the difciples, but the inmates, of philo- 
sophy. But the misfortune is, fome come only to bear, not to learn 
as they attend the theatre for pleafure's ftkc; to delight the ear with 
fome fpeech, or a fweet tone of voice, or a diverting ftory, exhibited io 
comedy. Such you will find great part of an audience, who make the 
philofophical fchools but a place of idle refort ; they come not thither 
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precepts arc thus agreeably cxprefled in verfe, tlicy defcend the readier 
into the hearts even of the unfkilful. For (according to Cleantbes) 
.as our breath gives a more clear and fhrill found when driven through 
the pafTage of a trumpet, it finds a large vent at the end : fo our under «- 
{landings are rendered more clear, when confined to the ftridt la^vs of a 
▼erfe. The fame things are heard with lefs attention, and ailedt us lefs, 
when delivered in profe or common difcourfe, than when decorated 
with poetical numbers ; and good fenfe, pointed, and contracted ^thin 
certain feet or meafure, is darted^ as it were an arrow from a ftrong 
arm. 

Many things have been faid with regard to the contempt of money^ 
and in long harangues are we taught, that men fhould think true riches 
to confift in the virtues of the mind, not in patrimony ;— that he is 
wealthy who adapts his difpofition to his circumftances ; and with a 
little makes himfelf rich by content : — ^yet our minds, I fay, arc more 
afFcifted when we hear fuch admonitions in verfe, as. 

Is minimo eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit. 

He wants but little^ who but little covets. 

Quod vult habet, qui velle quod fatis eft poteft, Publ. Syrus. 

He bath his wiJ1.\ who wi/keth but enough. 
When we hear thefe and the like fentences we are brought to the con- 
feflion of truth. For they who think nothing enough, admire them 
and will even exclaim againft money. 

Now, whenever you perceive this aflTeftion, urge it, prcis it home - 
perfecute your audience with this topic; laying afide all ambiguities 
and fyllogifms, and cavils, and other whimfies of an idle brain (e). 
Speak boldly againft avarice, againft luxury: and when you perceive 
that you have in fome meafure prevailed, and moved their hearts, pro- 
fecute the fubjedl with more vehemence : it is almoft incredible what 
good eflfedt fuch a difcourfe will have, being intended as a remedy, and 
wholly defigned for the good of the hearers. For, tender minds are 
ibon worked up to a fenfe, and the love, of what is good and rirfit. 

Truth 
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Truth lays her hand upon the docil, and fuch as are but (lightly cor- 
rupted, when (he meets with an able advocate. 

For my own part, when I have heard Attains^ inveighing againfl: the 
vices, the errors and the evils of life, I could not help pitying the 
errors of mankind, and looking upon Attains as a man fublime, and far 
exalted above the common. pitch of mortals. He faid indeed of himfelf 
that be was a king(f). But to me he feemed fomewhat more^ who 
dared, and jufHy too, even cenfure kings. But when he began to re- 
commend poverty, and to (hew, whatever exceeded necc(rary ufe, was all 
a mere fuperfluous load, and an heavy weight upon the bearer; I many 
times vvi(hed to depart from the fchools a poor man. When he began 
to traduce our plcafures, to praife chaftity of body, a fober table, a pure 
mind, untainted, not only by unlawful pleafures, but by unnecefTary 
and vain amufements, I required nothing more to fet bounds toglut^ 
lony and every irregular appetite. Some of thefe inftruvflions made a 
deep impre(rion upon me, for I aimed at every thing with great earnefl:- 
nefs ; but being drawn off from thefe ledures, to lead the life of a 
citizen, rather than a philofopher's, I prefervcd but a few extrafts 
from fo fair and good a beginning. 

From hence however I took my leave of oyfters and mufhrooms ; for 
thefe are not food, but only ferve to provoke the appetite of thofc, 
who are full, to eat more^ they are things which (lip down cafily and 
are as ea(ily returned ; which is an acceptable pleafure to gluttony, and 
fuch as love to cram themfelves with more than they can hold. Hence 
too I abftained from all manner of ointments and perfumes, becaufe the 
beft fmell of the body is none at all (g). And hence my ftomach is 
never indulged with wine; and all my life-time I have difdained warm 
bathing, fuppofing it to be a too delicate and ufelefs cuftom to feeth the 
body, and weaken the folids by extravagant fweating. Some other re- 
folutions indeed I have been obliged to break ; yet fo as dill to pre- 
ferve moderation in tho(e things wherein I propofed abftinence; and 
indeed fuch moderation as is next to abftinence, if not more difficult : 

V©L. n, M m becaufe 
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tccaufe Covet things are more eafily expelled totally from the inclioa^ 
tion, than kept in due meafure. 

But fince I have begun to tell you with how much more earneftnefs 
I applied myfelf to philofophy, when a young man, than now when I am 
old, I fhall not be afhanied to confefs to you, what affeiftion for Pytba^ 
gorasSotion {ii) infpired me with. He taught me, why Pythagoras ab- 
flained from animal food (/), and why after him Sextius: their reafbns 
were different, but, of both, very great, Sextius thought, that there 
was food enough for man in the world without fhedding blood ^ and 
that the taking pleafure in butchering hclplefs animals, only in/pired 
men with cruelty : he added hereunto, that luxury was not to be en- 
couraged i and fuppofed that variety of meats, and particulyly fuch as 
arc foreign to our conftitutions, are by no means a prefervative of health, 
but the contrary. Whereas Pythagoras held that there was a fort of 
relationfhip among all animals, and a certain intercourfe, whereby they 
paiTed out of one form into another. No foul either of man or beaft 
(if you believe him) perifheth; nor indeed ceafeth any longer than 
while it is tranfmigrating into another body. And that after many 
revolutions and changes from one fort of body to another, it returns 
again to man. In the mean while this opinion had no fmall effedt, in 
making men dread wickednefs, and efpecially parricide: fince it is poA 
fible they might unknowingly light upon the foul of a parent, and 
with knife and teeth violate the body wherein was lodged fome kindred 
(pirit. 

When Sot ion had explained to me thefe things, and confirmed them 
by his arguments ; Do you not thinks faid he, that fouls are diJirUfUted 
Jrom one body to another ; and that it is only this tranfmigration which we 
call dczth ? Do you not believe that in thofe animals, wild or tamcy or that 
dwell in the great deep, the fouls, that were once in man, fliltfismyiw f 
Do you not believe, that nothing in this world perijleth, but only cbangetb 
its place and form ? and that not only the celejiial bodies make their Jeverai 
•circuits, but that animals, and their fouls like^vife, have their revolutions f 
Many great men have believed thefe things. Sufpend therefore for a while 
3 your 
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your judgment j and weigh every {hing diligently. If tbefe things be true, 
io ahjlain from Jl.edding of blood is innocence', if fi^fiy Jrugaltty. And as 
fome check to cruelly, I only ajk you to abjlainfrom what ts the food of Horn 
and vultures. — Prevailed upon by thelc inllruSions, I began to abthin 
from e:iting flcfh, and at the year's end, fucli abftinence bcc'iine not 
only eafy to me, but plcafant {k) : 1 fancied my fpirjt more alert and 
free than it was beforej nor to this day can I pretend cither to affirm or 
deny it. 

But you will affc, perhaps, how I came to dlfcontinue this way of 
life? My youth fell out in the reign of Tiberius Cafar, at what time- 
the facreds of fome foreign nations were baniflied Rome (I J ; and among 
other fuperftitions, this was alledged as one, the abjlaining from thejlefo 
tf certain animals {m). At requcft therefore of my fath^T, who was no 
great admirer of philofophy (n), but hated reproach, I returned to the 
eating flefti as ufnal : nor had he much difficulty in perfuading me to 
cat better fuppcrs. And as Attalus was wont to recommend a hard 
bed, which funk not with the weight of the body, fuch I ufe to this 
day; in which, when I rife you cannot fee the Icaft impreffion. 

Thefe things I have related to you, Lucilius, to (hew you, how rea- 
dily and earneftly youth attend to the knowledge and practice of what Is 
good; if there is any one to inftruij them, any one to pufh them on: 
but on the one hand, there is generally a great defedl or fault in the 
inftruiflor, who teaches them rather how to difpute, than how to live ; 
(e) and, on the other, in the fcholars, who bring with them to their 
mafter the defign of having their tongue or wit poliflied, and not the 
mind. From whence, what before was philofophy, is now become 
philology. 

Now, it is of great moment to examine what end we purfue, or 
with what defign we engage in any bufinefs. He that fcts up for a 
Grammarian, and examines Virgil, does not read that excellent hfmi- 
ftich, f"g't irrcparabile tempus. G. iii. 284. 

^ime files irrevocable, 

M m a: widp 
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with an Intention to make the following reflcftion; we muJI watch fpK 
unlefs we mend our fpeed weJJoallbe left behind: thefwift day drives us an^ 
and is driven itfelf: we are imperceptibly hurried away (y) .• ^e pojlpont 
every things and are flow and lazy^ while every thing about us is pqfting 
away with great rapidity : but that he mayobferve, when Virgil is fpeak- 
ing of the fwiftnefs of time he always ufeth the word, fugif, be flies -^ 
£o Optima quaeque dies miferis mortalibus aevi 

Vxivn2ifugit ; fubeunt morbi, triftifque fenedtus, 
Et labor, et durac rapit inclementia mortis. 
In youth alone unhappy mortals live^ 
But, ah! the beft of days are fugitive: 
Difcolour d flcknefs ^ anxious labours come^ 
Difconfolate age^ and death s inexorable doom. 
He who applies himfelf to philofophy, makes fuch remarks too on thcfe 
words, as beft fuit his profeflion. Virgilj he obferves, never faith, dies 
ire, the day pajfeth, but, fugere, it flies ; which is the fwifceft kind of 
fpeed : and that our beft days (or prime of life) areflrft torn from us. 
Why ceafe we then to incite and f pur ourfelves on, that if pojfible 'we ma§ 
equal the velocity of the fwifteji thing in the world (r) ? Our better days 
fly off, the worfc fucceed. As the contents of a veffel, when poured 
out, flow pureft at firft, while the more heavy and turbid particles fub- 
fide, and thicken at the bottom; fo is it in our life; the beft of it 
comes firft; and this we generally permit others to draw off, while wc 
referve the dregs for our own ufe +, But let this be fixed in our mind 
and received with as much fatisfadtion as if it came from an oracle 
Optima quaeque dies miferis mortalibus avi 

Prima fugit. 

Why the beft (of days?) becaufe the remainder is uncertain. Why the 
beftf becaufe, when young, we are more apt to learn; wc can apply the 
cafy, and as yet tradlable, mind, to the knowledge of good: and becaufe 
this time of life is fittcft for labour, to exercife eitlier the faculties of 
the foul in ftudy, or the ftrength of the body in ufeful toil. The re- 
mainder is more fluggifli and feeble, as being nearer the end. We muft 
therefore bend our whole mind thereto; and, omiting almoftixW diverfion 
labour this one point ; left, too late, to our confufion, we come to un^ 

derftaAd 
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derfland the celerity of fleeting time, which it is not in the power of 
man to keep b^ick. 



' Let every firft, as undoubtedly the beft, day, give us fatisfailion and 
be made our own. Let us feize it as it flies (f). This is what he 
does not think of, who reads thefe lines of Virgi'/ with a Giammarian's 
eye, that therefore every iirll day is the beft, becaufe difeafes fucccedt 
\izcz.\x{t old age prejfetb hard upon us, and percheth over the head of fuch 
as ftill think themieives young (/). He only obferves, that Virgil 
always joins together dij'eafes and old age; and well he may ; for old age 
is itlclf an incurable diJeale. Moreover, he obferves, that yirgi/ giva 
old age the epithet, trilUs, difconfolate, 

— — Subeuni morbi, triftifque feneftus. 
Nor need you wonder, that every one coUefls from the fame materials 
what is moft fuitable to his particular inclination. In the fame meadow 
the ox fecks grafs, the dog a hare, and the ftork a lizard. When tho 
Philologift, the Grammarian, and the Philofopher take in hand the 
books of Cicero, de Republica, of a Republic, each one hath a different 
purfuit. The Philofopher wonders that fo much could be faid againjl 
jlriii jufiice. The Philologift raiiarks, that among the Roman kings, 
there were two, for the one of whom there is no tather to be found, 
nor for the other any mother. For it is ftill doubted who was the mo- 
ther of iTi^rij/HJ ; nor is there any mention made of the fuller of -^^^rwr, 
who is always ftylcd Numa's grandfon (u). He likewife obferves that 
the perfon we call LUBalor, and read of him in hiftory under this title, 
was antiently called Magiftcr Populi, the People's M.igijlrate ; as it 
ftands at this day in the books of the Augurs ; and as a further proof, 
he obferves, that from hence comes the title of Magifter Equitum, the 
Majler of the liorfe, (or. Premier Knight J. With the like fagacity he 
obferves that at the death of Roniuhs, there was an eclipfe {*•) : ai.d that 
an appeal even from K.ngs has been mide to the ytop\cfyJ: and this 
fome think may be proved from the poutifcal books, and tlie hiftori^n 
fcneflella. The Grammarian in explaining the fame books obferves, 
[ In his Commentaries, that Cicero firifc ufed the word reapfe, i. c. rcipfa | 
Ijuid z\iofepf\ i. c. fc ipfe. And then he pafleth on to thofe things, 

wherein 
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wherein the cuftom of the age hath made any alteration; as when Cicenr 
faith, Quoniam fumus ab ipfa cake ejus interpellatione revocati, '(becaujh 
by his importunity we are called back again from the very goal) what the 
antients called, calceniy in the Circus^ we now call cretam («), [the chalk) ^ 
And then he collets fome verfes from old Ennius^ and particularly thofe 
relating to Africanusy 

Cui nemo civis neqaie hoftis 

Quivit pro fadtis reddere opraepretium {aa). 
Wherein he remarks that Ennius ufeth the word opera for auxilium^ fay- 
ing, that neither friend nor enemy could give any afliftance to Scipio. 
And he thinks himfelf extremely happy in having found out from 

whence Virgil took Quem fuper ingcns 

Porta tonat coeli. G. iii. 261 •^ 
When oer his bead the rattling thunder rolVd. 
This, faith he, Virgil dole from £/?»/«j,»and Ennius from Homer {hb) v 
ioi this epigram is prefcrvcd in the fame books of Cicero t 

Si fas endo plagas cceleftum afcenderc cuiquam. 

Mi foli cceli maxima porta patet ; 

If to afcend the Jkies to me were givn^ 

I might expeSi %he wideji gate of beav'n^ 

But left I (hould fall myfelf into pedantry, or prattling philofbpfijr^ 
while I have greater things in view, let me conclude with this caution^ 
that both the reading and the hearing philoibphers muft be made fub^ 
iervient to the purpofes of an happy life; that we are not to catch at old 
or new-coined words, or extravagant metaphors,, and rhetorical floo* 
rifhes of fpcech ; but to obfervc fuch precepts as may prove of ufc, and 
remark fuch noble and manly fentences as may be afterwards transferred 
to things^ Let us fo learn, that words may become works. 

But I think none deferve worfe at the handa of all mankind, than 
tiiofe who teach philofbphy merely as a venal trade {cc) : who live not,, 
as they inftrudt other people to live, but exhibit fad examples of the 
vnprofitablene(s of their do<Slrine, being guilty themfelves of every vicc> 
th^ fb ieverely inveigh againft in others* Such a preceptor &ems to 
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* fhe of no greater ufe to mankind^ than a pilot, who is fea-fick or 
drunk in a ftorm. The rudder muft be held with a ftrift hand, the 
waves beating fo ftrongly againft itj we muft hale in the fail, and 
wreftle, as it were, with the fea itfelf. Of what fe^rvice can a pilot be 
at fuch a time, who is fo fick, as fcarcc to be in his fenfes ? With 
how much ftronger a tempeft, alas ! is our life toffed, than any fhip 
can be ! there is no time to prattle, but to diredt and manage wifely. 

Befides, all that thefe m6n can pretend to fay, and , proudly boaft 
among their ^r^//;?^ audience, the people, is not their own. Plato^ 
Zeno^ Cbrjifippus^ Pqfidonius^ and many other the like learned men, 
have faid and refaid the fame things before. But I will (hew you how 
they prove what they (ay to be their own : let them live up to what tbej 
preach (ddj. 

Having now faid all that I intended, I fhould apply myfelf, Lucilius, 
to anfwer your requeft, but that I think proper to refer you to another 
Epiftle, wherein you may expedl the difcuflion of all you afk; left at; 
prefent you fhould apply an ear already tired, to what will require the 
moft curious and attentive. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Vid. PluNirch, MoT.FoL p. 22, Epp, 51. 83. 
f Sumite materiam> veftris, qui fcribitis, xqaam 

Viribns, ct vcrfatc diu, quid fcrrc recafent 

Quid valeant humeri — Hon A. P. 39. 

T'f avriters, try the vigour of your mu/e. 

And *wbat her ftrengtb <will hear, andivbat refnfe^ 

And after that, 4>n equal fuhje^ chufe Creech. 

(a) They fpeak one to another, every one to bis brother, flaying. Came, I pray, ^nd hear the Prophets 

And they come unto thee, according to the coming of the people, mnd they hear thy 'words, but they luill 

not do them. For ivith their mouth they Jbenjj much loije, hut their heart goeth after their conjetoufnefs^ 

Andlo ! they are to them as a 'uery lovely fong of one that bath a pleafant 'voice, and can play ivell on an 

injlrument ; for they bear thy nuords, but do them not. £zek. xxxi. 1 1. 30. 

(^) The ftatue of Rhea called likcwife Ops, Cybele, the mother of the Gods, &c. was brought from 
PeJJinus, on the borders of Phrygia, to Rome, by ^cipio Najica ; and was there highly honoured, and 
worihipped, with the foand of the drum^pipe^ aad cymbals; atwhattime^ thepriefts, and others 

hirc^ 
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hired for the purpofe, threw themfclvcs into all manner of antic poftores, ^O^Ttp yif « 
^fvyl^t dvKki aCtiioviU X, /. >.. Lucian in Nigrino. Vid. Brodx, Mifcell. 1. v. c. 13* 

(c) See the parable of the Sower, Matth. 13. 
(d) Kp. 95. Omnibus Natura dedit fundamenta femenque virtntam, &c. Cic, de Fin- v. 15, 
Eft enim natura fic generata vis bominis, at ad omnem viriutem percipiendaxn fa£bi videatur^ &c. 
^be flrengtb tf rtajonin man is /o formtd, as to be fitted for the perception of every virtae ; tberejhrt 
young cbildren, tuitbout any infiruSion, are affeded by tbe refemblance of tbofe 'virtues^ wlucK they had 
the I'eeds of within thcmfclves, becatife tbefe are the elements of their niturc ; and as thej increst/e, 
0uirtue proceeds to its perfeBion, Vid. Lipf. ManuJ. ii. 10. 

ie) So St. Paul :o timothy , Preacb tbe *word, be infiant, in feafon and out ef /eafon, repro^t, 
rebuke y and exbort, luiib all long-Jufferingy and dodrine. For tbe time ivill ctmu ^luhen they n»nll not 
endure found do^rsne, but after tbeir o^n luftsy JhaJl they heap to tbemfelves teachers^ bawng itching 
tars : and t bey /ball turn a^ay tbeir ears from tbe truth, and jhall be turned untefahles. ii. Tim. ir. 

(f) This is a noted paradox of the Stoics. C/V. de Fin. 1. 3. Quam magnifica^ qoam conftans 
conficitur perfona fapicntis ! &c. Hoi» magnificent , boiM uniform, is tbe 'wbole cbara&tr ^fm ^»nfi 
man ! 'wbo after reafon has told bim, that luhat is virtuous can alone be good, // neceffarily hafty^ mmi 
in reality poffeffes all tbofe qualifications 'which are fcoffed by tbe foolijb : fucb a ont bos a b^ter rtght /• 
tbe title of king, than Tarquin bad, tvbo could neither govern bimfelf nor others. And thus Semfcm 
the tragedian of one, that is free from vice, nor fubjcdl to the dread of cafiialties, or of dcatk 

itfelf. 

Rex eft qui pofuit metus^ 

£t diri mala pedloris ; 

Qui tuto pofitus loco 

Infra fe vidct omnia ; 

Occurritque fuo libens 

Fato, nee queritur mori. 
^ ' He is a King, ivbo/e mind is clear 

From tvery ill, and knows not fear ; 

Who feaSed high, as on a throne^ 

Upon tbe bufy ivorld looks do*wn ; 

Nor dreads a change of mortal fiatet 

But fwillingly fubmits to fate. M. 
Which however does not efcape the ridicule of Horace, as an Epicunan. 

Ad fummam fapiens uno minor eft Jove, dives. 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum, 
Prsecipue fanus, niii cum pituiu moleftaeft. £p. i. i. io6« 
In. fine, the f age, *wefee, is far abo*ui 
All earthly Kings, and only lefs than Jove ; 
Is bleft <wttb honour, freedom, beauty, nuealtb. 
And (from tbe phihyficfreej with ptrfea health. Shard. 
Vid. !/>/. Manud. iii. 13. 

(^) Ecaftor, mulier refte olet ubi nihil olet. Plaut. Moftell. 

^^^ quid hoc dicam, qudd olent tua Bafia Myrrham, 
Quodque tibi eft nunquam non alienus odor : 
Hoc mihi fufpe^um eft, qaod oles bene, pofthume, iemper, 
Fofthumc, noa bene olet, qui bene femper olet. hlart. ii. \i4 

lUdej 
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•' Thus at life's lateft eve wc keep in (lore 
One difappointxnent Aire, to crown the refl. 
The diiappointment of a promifM hour.'' fctm^* 
• } See Ep. u 
(/) •* To-day is yefterday return'd ; return 'd 

** Full power'd to cancel, expiate, raife, adorn; 
'^ And reinllate us on the rock of peace. 
*' Let it not (hare its predecefTor's fate. Id. 
(/) *' ■ Frcfli hopes are hourly (own 

^ In furrow' d brows » So gentle life's defcent, 
** We ihut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 
*' We take fair days in winter for the fpringr, 
*^ And turn our bleifings into bane.^ Since oft 
" Man muil compute that age he cannot feel, 
** He fcarce believes he's older for his years.. //• 
(m) The fon of Numa was fo cclipCcd in the/plendor of his father, that his name is Ioi{» 
(x) Olim deficere fol hominibus cxtinguiq^ue vitus eft, cum Romuli animus, &£. C/V* 
vid. Patric. p. 19. 

(yj As Af. FmBiys &id to his ibn^ videro, ce Jurufne provocationi fis, cni rex Romaniu Tnllas 
Moftiiios ceffit ; Ifliall thin /a lubttbir jou/ubmt t9 am affiolfrom thi feofU, as did the Rmmmm kiam 
Tulluf Hoftilius.. Liv. viii. 33. 

{sc) Cretam} SoMuret, £fl e t viliflina, (de Cr«/«> loquitur) qua circumpraedocere ad. Tidoriai. 
notam, pedefque venalium trans maie adveflorum denotare infUtuerunt majores. PJim» xxxv. 17.. 
mL Metam. Vid, Patric. in Fragm. CUa p. i^ Septem iUdia quadrigae currunt quorom ^^\ % tSL 
creta. Ifidor. 18. 34*. 

{ma) Sic f. Ennius* Hie eft Die iitas, cni nemo ciris nee hnftiir yrryid fayi of himielf^, 

Ab fole exoriente fupra Mieotis paludes 

Nemo eft, qui fa^^ me exuperare queat.. 
Si fas oedendo cceleftia fcandere cuiquam eft>. 
Mi foU 

Vid. LaSlmmt. i. t. Patric. in Fragm. Cic. Tumeb. in C/V. de Leg. ii. 12. lb. Opt a e p i eriuaia, 
L e. operx.. Opera, for auxilinm, as is frequent in the comedies. Da mihi kanc operanu Dm «» 
thisfavmurm 

{^bb) TlfnTJUnyJ^i Tl/^lf^^ VBKvTfJv^u ^OvXvfJLiroio, ^^^ 411.. 

nnuib tbifirft ^mUs ofib€ nvidt-fyumding htan^nM*. 
(cr) Hear ye this, ye Chriftian preachers ! yz%, let us hear it and bluffi at this too jolt repiooff 
Snm an Heathen. Ever mindful of mt Homtr's defcription of hpodfarfim. 

But Cbryfiys love, mnd bis Apoftlts tnuebve. 
Mi taugbt, butjirfi befoUow'd it bim/tlv€. Chaucer,. 
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EPISTLE CrX. 



No one Jo wife but he may hi: improved. 



You defire to know, Lucilius, imhcther thewifthm of a wife man U 
hnfrovecble : we lay, a wife man is replete with all good, and hath 
attained to fuUnefs of perfcftion i -iow tbeit, it is aJlced, cart any one be 
ferviceabk to him, who hath already attained every good? I will tell you. 
Good men edif) one another in the exercifc of their virtues, and in 
maintaining the dignity of wifdom. And herein one man requires the 
afliftance of another, with whom he may converfe in friendly debate. 
As pradUce improves the ftrength and Ifcill of the wreftler, and keeps 
in the hand of the mufician, who is mailer of tlie chords; fo muft the 
wife man be cxercifed in the praftice of virtues : and after the fame 
manner that he excites himfelf to adion, is he excited by another wife 
man. But 

Wherein, you t\y, can a ivtfe man proft a -wife man ? Why, he will 
Animate him, and give him an opportunity of difplaying his virtues. 
Belldes, he will exprefs his own thoughts, and probably inform him of 
fome new difcovcrics; for there will be always fomcthing remaining 
for a wife man to find out, and in the fearching whereof he may employ 
his mind. A bad man generally hurts his companion ; in that he makes 
him worfe, by railing his paffions, inftilling falfe fears, flattering his 
chagrin, and co^iimending his pleafures. And then take evil men moft 
pains, when they communicate their vices to one another, and enter 
into combinations of mifchief. On the contmry, the good will ever 
benefit the good, in that his converf ition will infpire joy, and ftrengthen 
his confidence; and from the light of mutual complacency the pleafurc 
of both will be heightened. Moreover, as before obfcrvcd, he will 
ftill communicate the knowledge of fomething new i for a wife man is 
not fuppofed to know all things ; and though he knew them, yet per- 
haps fome one may find out a fliorter way, and point out a more com* 
pendious method of compafjing the whole work. 

N n 2 A wift 
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A wife man will be of fervice to a wife man, not only by his own 
ftrcngth and powers, but even by thofe of him whom he aflifls* He 
indeed being left tohimfelf is able to maintain his own part, and dif- 
charge his duty : he will exert his own fpeed : yet neverthelcfe he that 
only cncourageth another in running, affifts him* Nor docs a wife 
man only benefit another, but likewifc himfelf. You will fay perhaps^ 
let a man fufpcnd his own natural powers^ and be does nothing. "You 
might as well fay there is no fweetneli in honey. For he that eatcth 
it, mufl be fo qualified in tongue and palate,, as to relifh, and not be 
offended at, the tafte of it. For to the fick, fuch may be the nature 
of the difeafe, as to make honey feem bitter. Each of them therefore 
mufl be fuch, as that .the one is qualified to inflruft, and the other to 
receive inflrudtion* 

But you reply. As it is in vain to heat a thing that is extremely bot^ J^ 
is it to pretend to add goodnefs to one who is fuperlatrvely good. Does tit 
hujbandman who thoroughly underjlands his bujinefs go to another for in-^ 
Jlru£lion ? Or does afoldur^ when fufficiently equipped for battle ^ require 
more arms ? Therefore neither does the wife man ajk any things for he is 
already fufjiciently injlru^led^ and fufficiently armed againjl the perils of life ^ 
He that is exceffively hot^ need not any thing mare to warm him z the beat 
is fufficient for itfe^. Now to this I anfwer> 

Firfl, the things here compared by no means agree* For heat » 
fimply one thing ; but there are various ways of benefiting one another,. 
And then heat, as heat, is not necefTarily afTifted by any acceflion of 
heat : but the wife man cannot maintain and keep up the fpirit of his 
mind, unlefs he admits fomc friends like himfelf^ with whom he may 
communicate his virtues. Add now,, that there is a certain friendfhip 
and connexion between all virtues; he therefore is of fervice, who 
loves the virtues of other men that are like his own ; and in his turn 
exhibits his own to be efleemed and beloved by them. Like things 
give delight; cfpecially if they are jufl; and men know how both to 
approve and be approved. None but a wife man can fkilfully move the 
mind of a wife man ; as nothing but man can rationally move man» 

As 
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As there is need therefore of reafon to move and incite reafon, fo is there 
of perfcft reafon to incite perfcdt reafon. 

They arc faid to profit a man, who give or procure for him money, 
favour, fafety, and the like things, that are eilimable and ncceifary for 
the ufes of life; and herein even a fool may profit a wife man : but to 
be of real benefit, is for a man to move tlie mind of another according 
to the nature and fitnefs of things j either by his own virtue, or by the 
virtue of the perfon moved ; and this cannot be done without the good 
even of the perfon who confers the benefit; for it is neceffary that in 
cxercifing another's virtue, he mull exercife his own. 

But waving thefe things which are undoubtedly the chief good, or 
efficients of the fame, a wife man may nevcrihelefs profit a wife man in 
other-refpefts ; for only to meet with a wife man is of itfelf a defirable 
thing to another; becaufe good naturally delighteth itfelf in good [a)y 
and confequently every good man is as pleafed with a good man as with 
himfelf. 

But I muft neceffarily, for argument's fake, pafs from this to another 
queftion; for it is afked, -wbethcr a wife man •will ddibcrate upon ajk'tn^ 
the opinion of another concerning his duly in civil and domejiic (if I may fo 
fay) mortal affairs ? Undoubtedly, as, in this refpeil, there is as much 
need of the counfel of another, as there is occafionally ofaphyfician, of 
a pilot, of an advocate or prodtor : therefore a wife man may be of Ter- 
vice to a wife man, in that he will counfel and perfuade him; but it is 
in thofe great and divine things before fpoken of, wherein he will par- 
ticularly aflifl him, by conferring on the reafon of things, and by com- 
municating their minds and thoughts to each other. 

Moreover, it is agreeable to Nature or the fitnefs of things, to em- 
brace our friends with fincerity, and to rejoice as much in their good 
aftions as in our own; or th'e we fiiould be wanting in that virtue, 
which In exercifing itfelf grows fplcndid by ufe. Now, virtue per- 
fuades us to lettle and dilpoie wcU of things jprefcnt i to cojofuU and 

pro. 
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Vide for the future; to deliberate and apply the mind to ftudy, with 
care and diligence: but much eafier will a man do all this, and unfold 
his faculties, who hath taken to himfelf a proper friend : he therefore 
looks out for one that is pcrfedt ; or at leaft who hath made fuch pro- 
ficiency as to be almoft perfedt; and herein will fuch a one aflift 
him, by the rules of common prudence* 

It is faid, that men generally fee more in other men's affairs than m 
their own ; and this certainly happens to thofe who are blinded by 
felf^lovey and who, through a fufpicion of danger, fee not their owa 
intereft : when a man is more fecure and fearlei's he will become wifer. 
But yet there are feme things, which even wife men can fee better in 
others than in themfelves- BefiJes, a wife man will caufe another to 
will, or not will the fame thing (^), which is ever of the greateft con- 
fequence, mod delightful, juft and proper. In the difchar^e of duty 
an excellent work ! they will always draw together. 

Thus then, I hope, I have fully anfwercd your requeft, though this 
matter is difculTcd in its proper place; and comprized in thofe books 
wherein I have confidered the whole of moral philofophy. But after 
all, Luciliusj think upon what I have often faid to you, that in thefe 
matters we do nothing more thi'n exercife our ingenuity. For I mufl 
repeat it again, and fuppofe you here to fay, ** Of what real fervicc arc 
" thefe dry fubjedls ? Will they make a man ftronger, more juft, or 
** more temperate ? I am not at leifure to be cxercifed in thefe fuper- 
'* ficial matters; I as yet want a phyfician. Why do you teach me 
" an unprofitable fcience ? You promifed me great things, but enter- 
*' tain me with trifles. You undertook to make me intrepid, though 
fwords were fiouri/hed over my head; nay, though a dagger was 
pointed to my throat. You fiid I fhould be fecure, though fire 
^* raged around me ; and my little bark were by a fudden whirlwind 
^^ hurried into the wide and boifterous ocean : make good your pro- 
•** mife; teach me to contemn pleafure, to dcfpife glory; and then, 
^ afterwards^ if you pleafe, inftrudt me, to folve the moft intricate 
^* queftions ; to diftinguifli ambiguities, to invcftigite things dark and 
^ obfcurc ; atprefent, I fhall be content with learning what is ncceiTary/' 

ANNO- 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

Heaven with a /tcret principle endued 
Mankind Hftik tbtir ¥wnfimHitudi. Pope. 

fo gra/s hopper J the graf$hoppers are friendly 
And ant m antfermmtmal aid depends. 
Ail Jcoxoid^ Tp3( X9Aoi JK \l^d.vm, Prov* 
rif«r yi^ofTt y\ifT^Av ii'tcra.v V^jh 
Weiif Tct/s/lu KoiyvfAKt 'jr^opo^ef yvvi, 
Ko^ivf T Af'Ap fo^ifTt^ tc. A. A, ap. Plut. 
laf. Paxes cum paribof* .£qiialif aeqnalem deledtat. Era/m. U iL 20«. 
Simile gaudet fimilit' lb. ai. Cafcus cafcum ducit, &c. 
Indica Tigris agit rabida cum tygride pacem 
Perpetnam* Saevis inter fe convenit urfis. Jav, xv. 265*^ 
Tygertuithtyger, bearnuitb hear jou' II find. 
In leagms 9ffenfive and dtfinfive J9in^ d* Tate.. 

And yet, fays Martial^ 

Uxorpeffima peffimus maritas \. 
Miror non bene convenire vobis» 
Bad bnjband and bad <wife ! *tis ftrange tc mi, 
That t*wo, fi mncb alike, cannot agree. 
Tbe Italians fay, Ogni fimilc appetifee il fuo fimile. The French, Chefcun cherche Ion ftttw 
babM; or, demande fa forte. The Bnglijb, Like will to like, (as the devil faid to the collier.}-^ 
King Harry (V.) loved a man, &c. 

(b) Minntins in O^vio, at et in ladicriset ieriis pari mecnm voluntate concineret, eadem villets 
Molbt crcdeiti onammcntem in duobos fuifle divifam* Vid. Sidon. ApolL v* 9* 
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On the Contempt of Riches. 



1 SALUTE thee, Lucilitis^ from my country- feat at Nomentumf. 
and charge thee to keep thy mind ever pure; i. e. to have the Gods 
propitious to youj as they are ever kind to thofe^ who are kind to them^ 

ielves*. 
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fclves. Set afide however that opinion at prcfent, which many are (b 
fond of, tiat every one bath bis guardian God attending bim (a)^ not 
indeed any principal God, but one of inferior note, from among thofe, 
whom Ovid ftyles de plebe Deos, plebeian Gods. But neverthelefs fCK 
.member, that our anceftors, who were of this opinion^ were Stoics. 
For to every perfon, male and female, they ^iotted (his) Genius or (her) 
yuno. We (hall hereafter fee, whether the Gods are fo much at leifuic 
as to attend on the affairs of every individual ; in the mean time, know, 
that whether we are afligned to a feveral Genius^ or quite negledied and 
given up to Fortune^ you can wifti no one a greater mifchief than for 
him to be his own enemy : nor is there any need of execrating a man^ 
whom you juftly think defcrving a punifhment; or wifhing the tjodg 
incenfed againft him ; for they certainly are fo^ though he ieems pro- 
moted by their favour. 

Apply your ufual diligence, and confidcr well what things really are, 
and not what they are called; and you will find that more evils come 
upon us to which we have been acceflary ourfelves (^), than what hap- 
pen merely by accident. For how often hath that which was called a 
calamity proved the caufe and fource of happinefs * ? How often hath 
what hath been received with congratulation and joy, built its (eat cm A 
precipice ! and hath raifed one, who was eminent before, ftill higher, 
as if he was to abide there, from whence he need dread no fall ? But 
fuppofe he were to fall ; fuch fall, if you confider the end, beyond 
which Nature hath no firrthcr power to caft us down, hath no evil in 
it. The end of all things is at hand {c) : the time, J fay, is near; even 
that which /hall ejedl the happy, and deliver the wretched. And both 
thefe we are apt to ftretch in fancy, and lengthen out, either through 
hope or fear. But if you are wife, Luci/ius, meafure all things by the 
condition of human life. Contracfl into a narrow fphere, both that 
which gives you joy and that which creates fear {d). It is of confc- 
quence to rejoice in nothing long, that you may fear nothing long. 

But why do I throw out fuch hard ftriftures on this evil ? Tfherc 
is no reafon you ihould think any tiling to be feared; they are all vaia 

3 things 
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things that move and furprize us ; none of us have examined into what 
is truth. But we teach one another to fear. No one has the courage 
to iet about a thing that gives him perturbation j or to examine well 
into the grounds of his fear. Therefore things falfe und v^in, gain 
credit; becaufe they are not difproved, nor their vanity difcovercd. 
Whereas were we to open our eyes, and take a diligent view of things^ 
we (hould fee how Iranfitory, how uncertain, how barmlefs, thofe are, 
we arc fo much afraid of. Such is the confufion of our minds, as is- 
defcribed by Lucretius .- 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia caecis 

In tenebris mctuunt, fie nos in luce timenus. II. ^2' 

■ ■ as children arefurpr'tzd with dread^ 

And tremble in the dark ; Jo riper years 
Ev'n in broad day-light are Jurprtz d with fears f 
AndJIiake atfiadows, fanciful and vainy 
As thofe that in the brcaji of children reign. Dryden. 
Well then, arc we not more foolifh than children, wr, -who are afraid 
tven in the light? But it is falfe, Lucilius, we are not afraid in the 
light; we have ourfelves fpread darknefs around us (f) j we can fee 
nothing ; either what is hurtful or what i« expedient for us. All our 
life-time we are continually ilumbling ; ye we ftop not for this, nor 
walk more circumfpei^ly (fj. Now, you fee what a mad thing it is to 
run headlong in the dark; yet truly this is what we do, that we may^ 
be ftill further off when we are recalled : and know not whither we arc 
carried; yet we perfevere with ipced in our refpeitive journey. 



However, if we pleafe, we may obtain light; and there is but one 
way to be happy in this blefling : which is, by the ftudy of philofophy,, 
i. e. of things human and divine •,'—(0 that a man be not fprinkled only 
therewith, but is dipped in and feafonedj — and if, knowing thcfe 
things, he refleils often upon them, and reminds himfclf of them; — 
if he enquires into, and can rightly diftinguifh, good and evil; to 
which often is afcribed a falfe title; — if he feeks to know what is right 
and fit, and what the contrary; — but particularly, what is providence. 
Not that the fagacity of human underltanding reils here : it is deiirous 
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to look beyond this world; to know its fevcral motions ; from whence 
it firft fprung, and to what period this vaft velocity is haftening. But 
alas! we have drawn off our minds from this divine contemplation; to 
fet them upon things low and mean; to be (laves to avarice; and having 
thrown afide all ufeful refledlions on the works of creation, their boun« 
daries, and the almighty rulers and governors bf the univerfc ; we pry 
into the bowels of the*carth, to learn what evils we may dig froni 
thence, not contented with fuch things as are offered to our vieiv. For 
whatever was for our good, our God and Father hath gracioufly fet 
before us(i6). He hath not expedled our laborious fearch after it; 
having been plcafed to offer it freely : but what might hurt ns, he hath 
buried very deep. We cannot complain therefore of any thing but our- 
ielves. Thofe things, which Nature had hid from us and- forbidden, 
as tending to our deftrudlion, we have brought into light ourfelvcs. 
We have devoted the mind to pleafure: the indulgence whereof is the 
foundation and fource of all evils. We have given ourfelves up to 
ambition, and fame, and other affedtions as vain and fruitlcfs; 

What therl do I exhort you to do? nothfhg new or flrange. Ourevilr 
are not fo new as to require new remedies. All that I aik' of you, is, 
that you would confidcr, and weigh well what is neceflary and what is fu* 
perfluous : necefTary things are every where obvious (/); but fuperfluitics' 
require the conflant labours of our whole mind and body. Eiit yoii 
dejire mtj you fay, rich beds trimmed mth gold^ or furniture adornci 
with jewels. It maybe fo; there ^ is no reafon you fhould comrnend^ 
yourfelf for this : for what virtue is there in contemning fuch thinw 
as are not necefTary ? Then it is that you mAy comriiahd yourfelf, when 
you can defpife even neceflaries : it is no great thihg that you cart \w6' 
contented without a noble and royd equipage; that you defire no wild * 
boars of a thoufand weight on the fidc-table ; nor a difh of the' tongiies 
of redwings, and other prodigies of luxury, that difHains' whole* aritr" 
mals, and. only fclcifls. the nicer bits- 

Then it is I fliall admire' you, when you tlifdainnot the co^/crt' 
Ijread; when you arc perluaded, that herbs and ve^etabks, in cafe of 
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ncccflity, were not provided- only for the beafls of the field, but for the 
nourifhment of man; when. you fhall know, that the young nioots, or 
top twigs of. trees can fill the belly; which wc now florc with fo many 
precious things, as if it were- a^ tfcafure-houfe to prcfcrve them. 
Whereas we need not be over-nice in filling it, it being nothing to the 
purpofe what it receives, ftnce whatever it be, it cannot long keep it. 
And yet. you take pleafure ip feeing a courfe of many diflies, to fupply 
which both fca apd land have been ranfacked: fome animals are the 
more grateful, if brought young and frefh to the table; others that have 
been long fed and crammed, fo as to melt as it were in their own fat; 
nay, the artificial favour of them delights thee. But verily thefe meats, 
fo anxioufly fought after, and fo varioufly and highly feafoned, when 
fwallowed down, turn all to the fame filth. Would you defpife the 
pleafure of dainty eating, only view it in its lall ftage^ 

I remember to have heard my tutor, Attalusy make the following 
harangue with great applaufe : ** Riches, faid he, have a long while 
•* impofed upon me. I was amazed, when, in one place, or another^ 
** I faw their glittering fplendor. I concluded, what I did not fee 
•' was alike rich and beautiful with what was exhibited to view. But 
*' in a late pageant I faw the whole wealth of the city, gold and filver,. 
" finely embofled ; jewels of various dies and of an exquifite water ; 
•* and the richeft apparel, brought not only from beyond bur own 
•* territories, but from beyond the confines of our moft diftant enemies.r 
** On one hand, a tribe of boys^ fair and comely, both in fhape and 
" drefs; on the other, a range of beautiful women; with many other 
«* things, which the fortune of the greateft empire difplayed, as recon- 
•* noitring at once all her treafures. And what is all tbisy faid I to 
*• myfelf, but to provoke the fenfual apfetites of man ^ forward enough of 
«« tbemfehes ? What means all this pomp of money ? We are furcly 
" aflembled here to learn covetoufnefi. But, in truth, I carried away 
" with me lefs defire for it, than I had entertained before. I defpifed 
«< riches, not becaufe they are fuperfluous; but becaufe they are trifles^ 
«* Saw you not, that in a few hours time, the whole train, though 
^< marching flow and in orderly ranks, pafled by ? And ihall that 
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^^ take up our whole life» which we fhould have thought long and te- 
*« dious if it had taken up the whole day ?*' He likewife added^ 

*' Riches really feem to me as fuperfluous to the pofTeiTors as to the 
^ fpeftators. This then is what 1 fay to myfelf, whenever fuch a 
gaudy fcene dazzles mine eyes ; when 1 behold a fine houie^ a fpruce 
train of fervants, or a litter fupported by handfome ftrong-back*d 
•' lacqueys (/) : wiat do you wonder at? why are you amazed f it u all 
^^ pomp : thefe things are made ajkew of^ they are not poffejfed^ they pleaje 
** a moment^ andpafs by. Turn yourfelf rather to true riches ; learn 
*' to be content with a little, and with a truly great and noble fpirit. 
** cry out, Give me water ^ give me a barley cake^ and I will not envy 
*' Jupiter his happinefs. No; even if thefe things arc wanting. It is 
fcandalous to place the happinefs of life in gold and filver^ it is no 
lefs fo to place it in water and barley-bread. But what Jh all I do if 
I have not thefe ? Is there any remedy againjl extreme want end 
•* penury ? Yes, hunger will foon put an end to hunger {m). Other- 
wife where would be the difference between being a flave to great or 
little things ? It is no matter how great the thing is, that fortune 
hath denied us; if we mufl depend upon the pleafure of another for 
even this our water and barley- bread («)• He only is free; not over 
** whom Fortune hath the lead power, but over whom (he hath no 
♦ power at all. Thus it is then : you muft covet nothing, if you 
^* would rival Jupiter, who hath nothing to aik." 

Thus fpiike Attalus to us; and Nature faith the fame to all mankinds 
Which words if you frequently revolve in your mind, you will cer- 
tainly make yourfelf not feemingly, but really, happy : and in effe^ 
you will think yourfelf fo; kt others think as they pleafe. 
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ANNOTATIONS^ ice. 

(«) See Epp. a$. 93. The antients called them Mr%fu lityumu G$Jt $f mt inftrkr cl^fsi 
nay* ihey even fappofed them mortal. Bat the general opinion wu, that the beings they called 
Gimi or Damans were certain fpirits that adminiftered^ under the Sapreme Being, the affairs of men, 
taking care of the virtaoas, and panifhing the bad, and fometimes commnnicating with the beft; 
as particalarly, the genias of S9crsies always warned him of approadung dangers, and taught him 
to avoid them. Plutarch. 

Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat aftrum 
Naturae Deus humanae mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 
not Ginius omfy Amawi, fwho^s pleased to *WMt 
On each mans natal Jtar^ and guidi bisfatt : 
jfn arbitrary God, Huhofs/miU orjrrwn 
Makes This a Gentleman, and That a Cl»wn» 
They rather, (ays Mnret. affigned a Genins to a man, and a Jium to a woman; as in Tihullus one 
fwears to her lover, 

Perque tuos oculos, per Geniutaqnixogn. 
And he again to her ; 

Haec per fan£U tuae Jnn$ms numina jorOf 
As in Pitroniuf^SinirtiUa curfing herfelf, fays, 

Junonem meam iratam habeam. 
" And the tame demon that ihould guard my throne, 
«< Shrinks at a Genins greater than his own." SbakeJ^ear* 
80 Macbeth , fpeaking of Macduff, ^ 

«— There is none but he 
Whofe being I do fear : and under him 
My Genius is rebuk*d ; as it is faid 
Autowji^s was by de/ar. Id. 
Vid. Era/m, Adagi i. i. 72. Lif/, Manud. ii. 19. 
(^) This remincs me of an epiuph which I wrote many years ago upon a young gentleman ; but 
it was thought too true for an epitaph, and therefore not accepted. 

Here lies friend , nvho/e death this truth C9nfe/s*/t, 

That mortals /el dom inoiv nvhen they are ble/s^d i 
Becauje be had no enemies , be tried 
To be his o*wn : fo drank, f ell fick, and died. 
Thb likemfe puts me in mind of what I have heard or read of a poor man, who, in Queen Mary^s 
days, as he was drawn upon a (ledge to execution on account of his religion, the fledge broke and 
fractured his leg ; upon which he was compaflionately carried into an houfe, and within a few days 
<i2ueen Mary died, and his life was faved. 

(r) The end of all things is at hand^ be ye fiber therefore, and «watch unto prayer, 1. Pet. 4. 7. 
{d) Let us turn our endeavours toward:* fuch remedies, as prudence and philofophy are found 

to 
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to ^ 

k 

to preferve to as. And according to their advice, fad up our hopes and fears into as ftarro^m a rwm 
ms *we can pojjibly^ hj 'which luejhall render the lafi more portable^ and the Jirfi lefs tedious. 

OJhorne, Advice to his Son. 

(f) ORini2^ nobis tenebras fecimus.] Nothing is more frequent than the ufe of this metaphor in 
Scripture, but full to our purpofc is, Te' 'mere feme time' darknefs ^ hut new are ye light in the Lord. 
All things that are reproved are madi manifefi by the light \ for ivhatfoe'ver doth make manifefl, is light. 
Whirefort he faith (If 6o^ I.) Jwake thou that Jleepeth^ and arife from the dead^ aisd Cbriji fbali 
gi*oe thee light, Ephef. v. 8. 14. I fend thee, (Paul) to the Gentiles, to open their eyes, ami t§ turn 
tbemfrom darknefs to light. Aft. 26. 18. Rom. 13. 12. i. Tim. 5. 5. i. John, 2. 8. 

ffj Nec-circamfpe6tius pedem ponimus] Sh then that ye ivalk more circumfpeSlly , not eu fools ^ 
iia eu njoife, redeeweing tbetim, Ephef. V. 15. Walk in 'wif lorn tvward them thkt are 'wit bout, rr- 
deeming the time. Col. iv. 5, 

(g) See Fitxofborne, Letter 48. 

ijj) So Mofes, in the name of the Lord, Ihafve fet before thee this day life astd good. It is mot hid^ 
'den from thee', neither is it far off. It is not in beatsen, that thou Jbouldftfay, nnho Jhall go ftp for ur 
into hea'uen, and bring it us ? licit her is it beyond the fea, that thou fltouldft fay , ivhojhall go o*ver tbg 
fea, and bring it unto us ? But the ivord is *vefy nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy hearty thai thorn 
mayeft do it, Deut. 30. 1 1 — 15. Sec alfo Rom, x. 6 — 8. 

(/) See Ep. 18. 

(i) Lingua^ phaenicopterorum] Whatever bird it was, Muret. obferves, that Apicius (that 
siafler of gluttony and difTolutenefs) recommended the tongue of it as a mod dainty morfcL Smetosu 
2D yitelL c. 13. 

Dat mihi penna rubens nomen : fed lingua gulofis 

Noflra fapit, quid fi gorrula lingua foret I 
Gluttons ha'ue borrow* d this my name from Greek; 
My tongue a dainty bit ! oh, could I f peak ! 
(/) It is obfcrvable that litters were not Bfed by v/styof ftate, before the time of ynlius de/ar, 
but only for travelling. Suetonius mentions it as a particular privilege granted to one Harpocrm^ 
the being carried about the city in a litter, in the time of Claudius Ceefar : he alfo obferves that the/ 
were not allowed to ladies of an eafy fame, in the time o{ Domitian, See Lipf Fle^. i 19. 

(n) This, with Attalus^ leave, feems a \tvf hard Icffon, and fomewhat like what the old nnrfe 
iaid to her child : lie fill, child, you ivill die prefenfly. But his argument is, that we (hould HOt be- 
over-anxious even for necefTaries ; and much lefs purchafe them at the expence of liberty^ 
(a) Sec Ep. xxv. (N. d. e.) jElian Var. Hift. iv. 13. 
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EPISTLE CXI. 



On idle Cavils. 



JL OU defire to know, Luciliusy by what word we exprcf^n Latin^ 
what the Greeks called ^op/^r/u* r , Jophifms. I know of none who have 
cxpreffed it properly, though fome have attempted it; and the rcafon 
of this is, being averfe to, and riot ufing the thing itfelf, we made no 
account of the name. Yet that feems to me the moft expreflive which 
is made by Cicero (a). He calls them cavillationes, cavils \ which 
whoever applies himfeif to, he forgeth indeed fubtle queflions ; but 
makes no advance in the better condudl of life: nor is made thereby 
more ftrong, more temperate, or more elate. Whereas he, who hath 
fought his remedy againft the evils of life in philofophy, becomes mag-' 
nanimous,- full of confidence, infuperable; and feems the greater, the 
nearer you approach him ,: like a mountain, the height whereof is not 
very apparent when viewed at a diilance^ but when you come near it 
feems to reach the fkies, * 

Such, my Lucilius^ is a philofopher, when a philofopher indeed ; ac- 
cording to the truth of things^ and not a counterfeit by art. He ftands 
on an eminence, is admirable, upright and truly great. He does not 
ilrut, and walk on tiptoe, like thofe who help their height by fome 
fhift, and would fain feem taller than they are; but 15 contented with 
his natural ftature. And why fliould he not be content; fince he is too 
tall for Fortune to lay her hand upon hipi; and is therefore .above all 
worldly affairs ? In every flate or condition he is corififlent with him- 
feif, and the fame man ; whether his life runs (moothly on with a prof- 

perous gale, or whether it be toiT^d by the boifterous waves of adverfity, 

» • • • 

Now. fucli conftancy can never be procured by the cavils before- 
anentioncd. The mind plays with thefc things, without receiving any 

3 benefit 
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benefit from them. It is to dethrone philofophy, and reduce her to 
the common level. However you may fometimes amufc yourfclf with 
them, but it muft be, when you intend to trifle and do nothing. But 
kt me give you this caution; they have one bad quality attending them; 
they are too apt to allure the mind with a certain delight, and induce it, 
by a fpecious appearance of fubtlety, to fix itfclf upon them; when we 
Jhave fo much bufinefs of the greateft importance upon our hands ; 
when fcafce our whole life is fufficient to learn this one thing, a con^ 
tempt of life. But what of governing it, you fay ? This, Lucilius, is 
the fecond work we have to do ; for no one can manage, or govera it 
well, who hath not firfl defpifed it. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{m) CaviBatioMis, the word indeed is ofed by Ciam, but not in thii CtnSe, nthtr Cgnifylor 
f^rfjf vfittici/mx and the like«. 



EPISTLE CXIL 



Old Sinners very dificu/t ta be reformeJL 

Indeed, LudUus^ I dcCrc, as much as you, to inftruft our oTd 
friend. But he is too tough and fhibborn for mc, or rather^ I (hould 
fay, what is more troublefome, he is too tender and delicate, his con-^ 
ftitution having been broke by a conftant and evil habit. I will give 
you an example from my own experience. Every vine is not fit for 
grafting: if it be old and worm-eaten ; or if it be weak and flender, it 
will not receive the fcyon, or not nouri/h it; it will not take with it,. 
and communicate its nature and quality. We are ufed therefore to cut 
it off juft above ground, in order that if it fails, a fecond experiment 

may 
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may be made by fcttingit again in the earth. The perfbn you write 
about, and are concerned for, hath not ftrelfgth"; he hath fo long in- 
dulged himfelf in vice, that at the fame time he both withers away, an4 
hardens. He cannot clofe with reafon, nor indeed give it entertain- 
ments 

But he is defirous^ you fay. Do not think fo. I will not fay that he 
tells you a lie ; he only thinks he is defirous. He is at prefent fick of 
luxury ; but he will foon return to it again. He fays indeed be is of- 
fended at bis own life. I do not deny it; for who is not offended at it ? 
There are men, who have both hated and loved their life at the fame 
time (aj. We will therefore then give you our opinion, nvben he hath 
given us full affurance, that he really detefts luxury and all manner of 
cx^efs; at prefent we are not clear ia this point. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

fa) Dr. TouM^ hath beautifQlly exprefFed this bat on another occafion. 

*' Life we think long and fhort; Death feek and fhiin; 
'Body and foal, likepeevifh man and wife. 
United jar, and yet are loth to part." N. T. ii. 



EPISTLE CXIIL 

A trying ^eflion, JTbetber Virtues 4ind Vices are Animals *. 

X O U defirc me, LucHius^ to give you my opinion of that queftion, 
fo bandied about among the Stoics : wbetber juJHce^ fortitude, prudence^ 
and otber virtues ^ are animals. It is from fuch queilions as thefe, my 
dtzv friend, that we are thought to excrcife oar wits to very little pur- 
pofe ; and to wafte our time in idle and ufelefs difquifitions. if owever, 
1 will endeavour to oblige jou with an anfwer^ and explain what feme 
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among the Greeks {a) have undcrflood of this affair ; though I mirft 
own myfelf not of their o^nion. The reafons that induced the antient^ 
to receive it, arc the following : 

It is manifeft, fay they, that (animus) the foul is an animal, feeing that 
it is the efficient caufe of life in us; and that animals borrow their name 
from it {b). And virtue rs nothing elfe but the JmI, under fuch a mo- 
dification, and therefore it is an animal. Befides virtue afts, but no- 
thing can aft without impulfe or motion; and if it hath motion, which 
indeed properly belongs to animals, it is therefore an animal. If vir- 
tue, it is likewife laid, is an animal, it is an animal through virtue; 
for why ? it contains itfelf. As a wife man does all things by, or thro* 
virtue; fo does virtue all things by itfelf: and therefore it is urged, that 
all arts are animals, all the objefts of thought, and whatever is compre- 
hended in the mind. From whence it follows, that millions of ani- 
mals dwell in the narrow compafs of the human breaft ; and all of us 
are fo many animals, or contain fo many animals. 

In anfwer to this, let me obferve, though every one of the things alledged 
he an animal^ they are not many animals. And this I will explain to you^ 
if you will hear me, with your ufual attention and acutenefs. 

Every particular animal muft have a particular fubftance : but all 
thefe fuppofed animals have one foul, or are contained in one foul, 
therefore they can be but one; they cannot be many. I am an animal; 
I am alfo a man; yet you will not fay that I am two. And why? 
becaufe they muft be fcparable: the one, I fay, muft be deducible from 
the other, or elfe they cannot be two. Every unity however multiplied 
in itfelf hath fill but one nature^ and is therefore one (cj. My foul is 
an animal, and I am an animal; yet we are not two; becaufe, my foul 
is a part of myfelf. A thing is to be numbered by itfelf, when it fub- 
fifts by itfelf; but when it is part of another, it cannot leem a different 
thing from that : becaufe a different, or anotlier thing, muft be what is^. 
properly, wholly and abfolutely within itfelf. 

I tpld 
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I told you, that I profefled myfclf of a different opinion from thofc 
who held this queftion in the affirmative. My reafon is, becaufe, ac- 
cording to this opinion, not only all virtues will be animals, but all 
other affeiSions, and even the vices of the mind, as anger ^ f^^J^y S^^'fy 
jealoufy ; nay, further, all opinions and all thoughts will be animals : 
which by no means is to be admitted. For, not every thing that is 
done by, or belongs to, man, is a man. 

What is jujike ? they fay. // is the fouU confidcred infucb a refpeft^ 
xind if the foul is an animal jfo isjujlice. No ; for juftice is but a mode, 
' or certain power of the foul. One and the fame foul is convertible 
into various forms ; but it is not fo often another animal, as it was 
pleafed to ad: differently; nor is whatever it does, an animal. Ujujlice 
be an animal; \i fortitude ^ and the other virtues be animals ; do they 
fometimes ceafe to be animals that they may begin again ? or are they 
always animals? They can never ceafe to be virtues; therefore there 
are many: nay, numberlefs animals in the one fouL No^ fay they, 
they are not many, becaufe they are connected in one ; and are parts ' or 
members of one. Wefuppofe therefore the foul to refemble the hydra, that 
hath many heads ^ each of which fights^ and does mi [chief of itfelf What 
then? none of thefe heads is of itfelf an animal: but' the hydi-a itfelf ig 
one animal. No one will fay that the lion in the chimcera\ is an animal; 
nor the dragon an animal : thefe are but parts of her, and parts are not 
animalsu 



But from whence do you conclude y«/2/V^ to be an animal? Becaufe 
It aEls and does good-, and what aBs and does goody mujl have power and 
motion J and what bath power and motion is an animal. True, if this was 
its own power and motion, but it is not its own ; it is the power and 
motion of tho foul. Every animal, 'till it dies, is what it was at firft; 
man, 'till he dies, is man; fo an horfe or a dog; for thefe cannot be 
any thing elfe than what they are. Let us then, for argument fake, 
fuppofc JuJI ice, i. c. the foul under fuch a modification, to be an animal j 
fortitude then is likewife an animal, it being the foul under fuch a mo- 
4iification« Bui wiatfouli That which before vizsjujlic^: it it; con- 

Pp 2 tuinei 
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taincd In the former animal : it cannot pafs Into, or belong to, anotlier Z' 
it muft continue there where it began firft to be. 

Moreover, it cannot be one foul of two animals, much lefs of more 
than two. If then juftice, fortitude, temperance, and other virtues, 
are all animals,' how will they have but one foul ? They muft each 
have a feparate foul or they will not be animals. One body cannot be 
the body of many animals: this they themfelves allow. Let us aflc 
then, what is the body of juftice ? I'hefouL And what is the body 
of fortitude ? the fame foul. But two bodies cannot have the fame 
foul. But the fame foul y they fay, puts on the habit of jujiicc^ or offor- 
titude or of temperance. This might be, if at the time it was juftice, it 
was not fortitude; or when fortitude, not temperance: but all the vir- 
tues happen to dwell together : yet how (hould thefe be different ani- 
mals, when there is but one foul, which canconftitutebutoneanioial? 

Moreover, no animal can be part of another animal ; but juftice is 
part of the foul, therefore it is not an animal. But, methinks, I am 
wafting time and labour. In proving a thing fo manifeft to all. We 
ought rather to be angry, than difpute with a man who will not allow, 
that no part of an animal can be part of another. Look around; view 
the feveral bodies of men ; there is not one of them but hath its own 
peculiar colour, form, and proportion. And this among other things 
always ftrikes me with admiration, at the infinite wifdom of our great 
Creator, that in fuch a vaft variety of beings, he hath made no two ex- 
adlly alike (i). Even in thofe things which fcem moft alike, when 
compared, and curioufly infpedled, there will be found a difFcrencc. 
What a great and beiutiful variety is there in leaves and flowers, every 
one diftinguifhcd by its own marks and qu.ilities! So likewife in the 
diflTerent forts of animals, in none of which there is an exadt likcncfe, ' 
not even in thofe of the fame kind. So hath the great Maker of all 
things ordered It, that, as being different beings, they fliould be difli- 
milar in form and proportion. 

But 
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But the virtues^ you fay, are alike. Yes ; and therefore they are not 
anlxn-ils. Every animal adls of itfclf ^ but virtue does nothing of itfelf,. 
but in communion with man. Again, all animals are either rational,, 
as man, and the Gods ; or irrational, as the beafts : fuppofe then the 
virtues were rational, yet they are neither men nor gods ; therefore they 
are not animals. Every rational animal does nothing but when incited 
by fome fpecious view ; from this impulfe it contradts a power ; and 
this power is confirmed by ajfent : (I will explain what I mean by af- 
fent. It behoves me to walk; accordingly I walk; having firil con- 
fulted with myfelf, and approved my own opinion : or it behoves me 
to fit, accordingly I fit.) But this ajfent or felf-will is not in virtue. 
For take prudence by way of example (^); it behoves me, I fay, to 
walk ; now this belongs not to its nature : for prudence looks not out 
for itfelf, but for him whofe it is : it can neither walk nor fit ; there- 
fore hath not in itfelf the power of aflent ; and what hath not afi!ent 
is not an animal. 

If virtue be an animal^ it is a rational animal^ but it is not rational^ 
therefore not an animal. If every virtue be an animal and every virtue is 
good, then every good is an animal. This our Stoics avow. To favc 
a father is good; to fpeak wifely in the fenate is good, and to decree 
juftly, is good : therefore to fave a father, is an animal; a wife fpeech 
is an animal ; and fo far will this matter go, that it is impoflible to 
refrain from laughing. Prudently to be filent, and to fup well, is 
good; therefore to be filent, or to eat a good fupper, is an animaL 

I muft divert myfelf a little more with thefe fooleries, thefe fubtic 
triflings. If juftice and fortitude be animals, they are certainly terref- 
trial. Now every terreftrial animal is fubjed: to cold, hunger, thirft ; 
therefore juftice is cold, fortitude is hungry, and clemency thirfteth. 
Why (hould I not aflc them further, what is the fhape of thefe animals ? 
Is it that of a man, or of an horfe, or of a wild beaft ? If they fuppofe 
it rounds as they fuppofe God ffj^ I would aflc whether avarice, luxury, 
and madnefs, are equally round ? for thefe likewifc they fuppofe to be 
animals. Having given them this rotundity, I would further afk them 

whether 
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whether prudent walking be an animal or*not; but on their principle 
they cannot deny it : they muft acknowledge that walking is an animal, 
and indited round and complete fgj^ 

But that you may not think me a dcferter, and here fpeak without 
book and authority, know, that there was a difpute between C leant bes 
and Chry/ippus upon this very point of walking : they could by no 
means agree- Cleantbes faith, that there is a fpirit that adbs from the 
principal^ or fuperior and governing part of the foul, quite down to the 
feet. Chryjippus^ that it is this very principal itfelf that adts (^6)^ 
Why may not every one therefore after the example of Cbryjipptis main- 
tain his own opinion, and laugh, if he pleafes, at the fuppofed infinity 
cf animals^ which the whole world could not contain ? 

But tbe virtues, they fay, are not many animais^ butyet are animals ; 
for as a man may be botb en orator and a poet and yet be but one man\ Ji 
ihefe virtues are animals tbougb not many animals : tbe fame mind is jujl^ 
tan d prudent J and brave ^ as it refpeBively bears itfelf witb regard to eacb 
'virtue. Here then let us end the difpute : I join iffue with them ; foi: 
at prefent I allow the foul to be an animal, referring what I have to faj 
'on this matter to another opportunity : but I deny that every a3ion of 
it is an animal : for otherwife all words will be animals, and all verfcs; 
for if a prudent fpeech be good, and every good an animal^ then is 
ipeech an animal. So a prudent verfe is good : but every good is an 
animal, therefore every verfe is an animal : therefore 

Arna virumque cano Trojac qui primus ab oris (Vug. 1. i.) 
is an animal, which they cannot fay is round; becaufe it hath fix feet* 
Really this is fuch fine fpinning, that the more I confider it the more I 
laugh: efpecially when I fancy a folecifm, a barbarifai, and a fyllogifm, 
^re animals; and, painter like, affign to each of them a feveral face^ 
which I think bcft fuits them. Yet thefe are the things, Lucilius 
%vhich we fo earneftly difpute upon with knitted brows, and a Wrinkled 
Sforehead. \ cannot here fay with Caciliusy O triiles ineptiae (i), ivretcbed 
trifittg] ridiculxfuntj it is ratbcr ridiculous^ 
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Let us therefore treat of fomething ufcful and falutary, and invefti- 
gate the way that leads to virtue : teach me not that fortitude is an ani- 
mal, but that no animal (at leafl man) can be happy without fortitude; 
i. e. unlefs he be ftrong and refolute againft all cafualties, and by fe- 
rious meditation hath, in fome meafure, quelled all accidents^ before 
they reach him. What \s fortitude? the impregnable fortrefs of hu- 
man imbecility : fo that whofoever is furrounded by it, he ftands fecurc 
in the fiege of life : for he makes ufe of, and depends upon, his own 
ftrength and weapons. I will here tranfcribe an excellent fentence from 
our Pofidoniusi Non eft quod unquamTortunae armis putes te efle tutum, 
tuis pugna contra ipfam, fortuita non arment; Never truji tOy or think 
yourfelffafej in the defenfivc arms of Fortune^ but oppofe her with your 
own ; Chance provides us none. Therefore, however armed we may be 
againft our enemies, we are ftill unarmed againft Fortune. 

Alexander indeed fpoiled and put to flight the Perjiansy the Hyrca^ 
niansy the Indians ^ and every nation eaftward to the great ocean. But 
he himfelf having flain one friend fClitusj and loft another (Hephajlion) 
lay in darknefs ; at one time detefting his cruel and wicked adtion, at 
another time his lofs. The conqueror of many nations was overcome 
himfelf by anger, and forrow. For fuch was his ambition, he had 
rather have all things under his command than his paffions. O, how 
blind, how erroneous are men, who defire to extend their dominion 
beyond the feas, and think .themfelvcs happy, if, by the afliftance of 
their foldiery, they can be mafters of many provinces ; and add conti- 
nually thereto ; ignorant at the fame time of what is truly a great and 
godhkc kingdom. T^o command ourfches^ is the greateft empire in the 
world. 

Teach me, what a facred thing is jufAce\ which always regards the 
good of another aiking nothing for lurlblf, but fclf-exercife. She 
muft have no connection with ambition and glory; but reft fatisfied with 
felf-compb.cency. Let a man pcrfuade binifcif above all things, that 
it behoves him to be juft, without hope or defire of a recompence. 
Nor is this enough; let him further perfuade himfelf, that he muft 
3 voluntarily 
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voluntarily Incline to this the faireft of all virtues; fo that all his 
thoughts be as averfe as poffible, from any private advantage (if). You 
muft not tliink that the reward of any juft ac^on is greater than the 
adion itfelf. This too, be fure to fix in your mind, what I before 
hinted, that it is nothing to the purpofe, how many are privy to, or 
wltneflcs of, your juft and righteous dealing. They who are defirous 
to have their virtues blazoned abroad, labour not for virtue, hxitjame. 
You would fain have the honour of being thought a juft man ; but 
indeed it may fo happen, that juftice may be attended with infamy; 
and then, if you are wife, you will take delight in triumphing over un- 
juft difgrace* 



ANNOTATIONS, &c^ 



^ Unlds weiiad manifefttedixnonief of it, (asMur//. obfervrs) we could fcarce think it ercdible; 
that any To ridiculous an opinion ihould have been ftarted as that which here Seweca laughs at, and 
confutes. For what can be more ahfurd than to fuppofe that not only xhcJouJ is an amimudi (if fi>« it 
inuft then have another foul to animate it» and that another, and fo on for ever) but that all rirtnes, 
-vices, thoughts, and affe^ions, are Mnimais. Yet this opinion, ridiculous and aU>furd as it is, wm 
held and maintained for truih, by the principal mailers amon^ the Stoics, thofe fevere cenfbrs, tho& 
long-bearded doctors, thofe props and fupportersofwifdom. Nor did they ftop here, butfappofed 
that fuabtj, quamtitj, figure^ and the like were all animals. This then is the folly which SemcM 
endeavours lo confute in this EpiRle: and concludes admirably in praife oi juftiu ; and with can* 
tionin^ his reader againft wafling his time in the foregoing trifles. There is alfo extant a (hort com- 
anentary among the re^et/e^fFx of Ca/nr, wherein this very opinion is Jtidiculed and condemned* 
The title of it i«, 'Or/ oi -Pt.oTWTSf <t7«fx«t7o/. 

(«) Phzcafiatam palliatumque; wearing 'white fioes an J a cltak, particularly die Grvfi philofo- 
|>hers, as diflinguiflied from the Roman fandals and £own. Phase afianoriim retera omamenta 
<icorum. Juv.«iii. 2i8« 

{b) The word ^nimalis comes from 4inima ; and that from animus ; as agna from ogmms. The 
<liflerence between animus and attima, though not always obferved, feems to be that by anima ther 
•tinderftood that power of the foul which givetli It/e ^XiA /enjibilitj : and by animus, that which giveth 
underfiandingt ivijtiom, and the like. 

\c) This, I think, may, in /bme meaftire, "be applied totke great raydery that^^u^i^ requires at 
ito believe in the Chriilian fchome, I and my father jare one, John, x. 30. 

t The IfyJrm and Cbim^tra, two poetical monflers i the former, a ferpent in thegarden of the 
fjefperides.: 

Mightj in hnUf anil terrible in looi r 

Thai Mi-m^J *witb/caleiy and in a drtadfulfuii^ 

Vwi^ d rnutd tbe.iru^ andwatdf^dibtgrcwing coLL Crttdk LacnHus^ c« jr^ 
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The latter was fuppofed to have, 

— A lioH*s headt aferpent^s tail, 
A goat ^ the middle of the fancied frame. 
And fill nuith fcorching noftrih breathing flame. lb. 5. 960. 
fd) This inileed is (as Lipjius obfervcs, mirandum, flupendazn, divinum) nvonderful^ amaxing^ 
divine* The late ingenious Mr. H^garth^ in his Analyfes of Beauty hath applied the like obferva- 
tion to ^t human face \ which he calls a comfofed variety ; for a variety uncompofed and without 
defign is confufion and deformity, p. 17. 

{e) Puta enim prudentiam animal cfTe. Muret, Puta animal prudentiam efle; but this is t% 
fuppofe the thing in qucftion : Gronovius therefore reads with the MSS. puta prudentiam effe, i, c. 
faciamus pcriculum in prudentia. 

(fj Seneca here feems to be witty upon his brethren the Stoics, with whom the luorld was both an 
mnimal and God. Concerning which Farro faith, Quomodo poteft rotundas eflc, fine capite, fine 
prxputio. But Plato likewife was of this opinion ; yet in Timaus he writes, that it luants ears and 
eyes and feet ^ becamfe God voanteth not any inftruments of this kind, as compelling and continuing all 
things in himfelf And to this both Varro and Seneca feem to allude. GentiL 1. 2. Parerg. 
(g) In the fenfe of Horace \ totus, teres, 2Xc^trotundus. S. 11. 7. 

{h) This principal or governing part of the foul, fome (Ariftotle, Plato, Pythagoras^ Hippocratus) 
place, %¥ TA y»a$Tsp*i (T^flt/fK) . J^ei Ki^ttK^, in the head; but the Stoics (Empedocles, Parmttudes, zsA 
Democritus) place it in the heart, — ^Thus Aufonius ; 

Mens quae ccelefli fenfu rigat emeritum cor : 
Cor vegetum, mundi inHar habens, animae vigor ac vis. 
80 the Epicunans, Lucret. iii. 139. 

Sed caput efie quafi et dominari in corpore toto 
Confilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus % 
Idque fitum media regione in pe^oris hasret. 

— — — / muft affirm the foul and mind 
Make up onefingle nature clofely joined : 
But yet the mind's the head, and ruling part, 
Ctf//VReafon, and'tisfeated in the heart. Creech* 
it) O triftes ineptias] Turpe efl diificiles habere nugas, 

£t ilultus labor efl ineptiarum. Martial. 
(i) Like the fummary of all Chriflian virtues. Charity, itfeeketh not bn own. a. Cor, lj. 



EPISTLE CXIV. 

On Language^ Style ^ and Compofition. 

1 O U arc pleafcd to afk me, Lucilius^ how it comes to pafs that at 
certain times the public language becomes corrupt ; and whence it is 
that the minds of men are fo fickle, and inclined to error ; as at one 

Vol, IL Q^q time 
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time to delight in pompous, fwelling expreflions, and at another, the 
fpeech is fo frittered into quavers, that when they talk, you would ra- 
ther think they were finging : why, at one time, bold and extravagant 
periods have been in vogue; and, at another, broken fentences, fo very 
concifc, that much more is underftood than exprefTed ; and why, in 
another age the ule of metaphors, and other figures of fpeech, by too 
frequent ufe, have been moft immoderately abufed. The reafon is this, 
which you have often heard, and which is become proverbial among 
the Greeks^ Talis hominibus fuit oratio, qualis vita, as is the life of a 
man^ fucb is his difcourfe {a) . As then the behaviour and adUons of a 
man are, for the moft part, anfwerable to their difcourfe, fo the com- 
mon dialedt is oftentimes an imitation, or the refult of public manners. 
—When a government hath loft all regard to difcipline, andl given 
itfelf up to delicacies, it betrays its luxurious difpoiition by ribaldry 
and wantonnefs of fpeech ; I mean not of one or two particulars, but 
as it is received and approved in general. 

The foul and the underftanding are fcldom of two different colours : 
if that be found, fedate, grave, and temperate; this like wife will be 
moderate and fober : but where that is corrupt and vitiated, this alfo 
is affedted. See you not, when the foul languifheth, how lifUefs the 
body is ? the limbs become feeble, and the feet drag heavily along : 
that, if it be effeminate^ the little mincing ftep difcovers the infirmity; 
whereas when it is vigorous and aftive, the ftep is more free and bold : 
or, if it be mad, or what is akin to madnefs, if it be paffionate, how 
turbulent is every motion ! Men in fuch a ftate, never walk, but arc 
hurried along; fo affecfted is the underftanding by the difpofition of the 
foul: nor can it be otherwifc; fince^it wholly depends upon, and is 
blended with it; it is entirely formed by this, ever obeys it, and feeks 
no other law of adlion, but what this commands. 

The mariner of Meaenas living is too notorious than, at this time 
to need a defcription. How prettily he walk'd! h#w delicate he was! 
how defirous to be gaped upon ! how unwilling to conceal any of his 
foibjes ! Well then ; and was not his difcourfe as difTolute as his life ? 
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Yes ; he had as much afFedtation and vanity in his fpcech, as in his 
drefs, his equipage, his houfc, and his wife. He was indeed a man 
of great abilities {6), had he properly applied them; had he not ftudied 
an obfcurity of ftyle, though at the fame time it feemed to flow with 
an air of elocution. Ypu will find him therefore talking like a drun- 
ken man, intricate, and roving from one idea to another, and taking 
amazing liberties. I will give you a fpecimch, (from his book de 

cultufuo.) 

— — Quid purius (r) 

Amne, fylvifque ripa comantibus, 

Vides ut alveum lintribus arent (^) 

Verfoque vado remi iciant hortos ! 

Quid fi quis foeminae cirro crifpatas 

Labris columbatur incipitque 

Sufpirans, cervice et lapfae fanatur. 

More tyranni irremediabilis 

Rimantur fadtio, epulis lagenique 

Tentant domos, et fape mortem exigunt, ' 

Geniumque fefto vix fuo teftcm. 

Tenuis cerei fila et crepacem molam 

Focum mater aut uxor invefliunt. 
What can be purer than the running Jiream 
Whofe banks with a leafy coverture arejkreend? 
See how they plough the channel with their Jkiffs, 

And row oer the reJleSled gardens I 

What iffome pretty damfel^ twijis and curls 

Her jetty locks y arid with her pouting lips 

Bills like a dove^ and now begins tojigh^ 

^hat none arefmitten with her beauteous bloom /— 

Tyrants implacable y and their fell faSlion 

Pry into ev'ry corner of the houfe^ 

Forfome rich fiaggon^ orfuch delicates 

As they can find ^y and oftentimes exa^ 

Death of the owner s 

The Gcniui fcarce is witnefs to his ownfeajiy 

Qjl 2 When 
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WB^n by the glimmering of ajlender taper ^ 
The mother y or the wife^ invefi the hearth y 
Loud'Cracking with the falt-bejprinkled meal.^^ 

When you read fuch aiFeded and hyperbolical ftuiF, do you not imme* 
diately conclude, that it muft come from one^ who always goes about 
the city in a loofe robe {e) ? For even when he was Regent in the ab- 
fence of AugiiJluSy he gave orders in a difliabille : from one^ Mrho in the 
palace, in the forum, in the tribunal, and in every public aflembly, 
appeared with his face muffled, fo that nothing could be feen but his 
cars. Like a runaway, as reprefented in a comedy (f) : from oncy who, 

(during the tumult of a civil war, when the whole city w^as alarmed^ 
and even in arms) walked carelefsly about the ftreets, attended with 
only two eunuchs, better men however than himfelf : fron:i one, who 
a thoufand times married his wife (^). — The foregoing cxpreffions, fo 
wretchedly conftrudled, fo ungrammatical, and negligently throw^n out, 
repugnant to every manner of writing, fhew that his morals were not 
lefs ftrange, depraved, and Angular. 

He was remarkable indeed and highly commended for his tendemeis 
and good-nature. He made no ufe of the fword, and abilained from 
fhedding blood : nor in any other refpedl did he take an unpermitted 
liberty. And yet this efteem and praife he himfelf entirely fpoiled by 
that monftrousaffedlation, of delicacy in his difcourfe. For he appeared 
from hence to be a meer Fribble^ rather than mild. Such obfcurities 
in expreflion, fuch uncouth words ; the meaning of them fbmetimcs 
great and fublime, but quite enervated in the delivery, plainly fhew to 
any one that obferves them, that the man's head was certainly turned by 
too great a flow of happinefs; which indeed is fometimes the fault of 
the man, and not feldom of the times. 

Where the happinefs of a ftate hath univcrfally fpread around the 
principles of luxury ; men firft begin to be more curious in drefs and 
outward ornament; next, extravagant expcnce and care are beflowed 
upon their houfes, in order to make them as airy as their country- 

ieatsj 
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feats ; that their walls rtiay (hine with the richeft marble from foreign 
countries; that the roofs may be embelliflied with gold; and the fplen- 
dor of the pavement be anfwerable to that of their ceilings : after this 
they are exceeding nice in their furniture. From hence they proceed 
to fet out their tables magnificently with the moft coftly difhes; and 
commendation is fought from novelties, and the changing of antient 
cuftoms, that fuch things as were ufed to be ferved up firft, fhould now 
come in the laft courfe {/j) : and fuch as were prelcnted to the guefts at 
coming in, are now referved for their going away. 

When the mind has got an habit of difdaining things in common ufc, 
and looking upon them as mean and vile, it then feeks out for new Ian- 
guage alfo; and brings into play again fuch words as are antique and 
obfolcte; or coining new ones, introduceth ftrange uncouth terms, or 
wreft fuch as are known, to another meaning. Any word newly come 
in vogue is efteemed elegant, and metaphors every d.iy grow more bold 
and frequent. Some are very concife in their cxpreflions, and expcd: to 
be admired for leaving the hearer in fufpenfe : others are as much too 
prolix, fpinning out their meaning to an intolerable length. Some 
men are cautious of falling into vice, (as they generally do, who in- 
tend any thing great) but at the fame time love the vice itfelf. When- 
ever therefore you find men delight in loofe difcourfe, you may be af- 
fured they are not found in their morals. As the luxury of entertain- 
ment, and expenfive drefs, are a certain fign that the ftate is decaying ; 
fo a licentioufnefs of fpeech, if frequent, fhews alfo, that the minds of 
the people, that delight in fuch converfation, are in a bad way. 

You ought not to wonder, that this corruption of language is received 
as well by the great vulgar as the fmall; for they differ not in judgment 
but in drefs and fortune. This is rather what you fhould wonder at,. 
that they not only praife what is vicious, but the vices themfelves. For 
this is ufual : there was no wit palling, however loofe and farcaftical, 
but what eafily obtained pardon (/). Point me out any man you pleafe, 
of note and reputation, and I will tell you, wherein, the age he lived 
in, winked at his foibles, or knowingly diflemblcd them. I u ill give 

you 
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you fome, I fay, of the grcatcft renown, who have been reputed moft 
excellent men, and propofcd as admirable examples; whom yet if a 
man pfefumes to examine and cenfure, he will quite demoliih them; 
for fo many vices are blended with their virtues, that it will be difficult 

to feparate them* 

Add now, that language bath no certain criterion : the cuftom and 
fafliions of the place, which are perpetually changing, make likewife a 
change in the language: many aifctft to borrow words from another 
age; they fpeak in the antient ftyle of the twelve tables. Gracchus ^ 
and Craffus^ and Cu7'io of a later date, are too polite and modem for 
them. They go back as far as Appius and Coruncanus [k). Some, on 
the other hand, while they approve of nothing but what is trivial an>i 
in common uie, fall into meannefs : both of them faulty, in a different 
way ; as much indeed as if they were to ufe in their difcourfe, the moft 
pompous, high-founding, and poetical expreffions, in order to avoid 
the more neceiTary and common words; the one I fay is as faulty as the 
other. The one dreiTcth himfelf like a coxcomb ; the other like a 
flave : the one picks the hair from the legs; the other not fo much as 
from the arm-pits. 

Let us pafs on now to compofition. What a number of faults could 
I here point out to yoi*. ? Soiae approve of a rough and crabbed ftyle ; 
whatever fentence flows in a Knooth and more plcaling ftrain, they pur- 
pofely fling it out. They would have no period without its ruggcdncfs* 
1 hey think it manly and ilror^, when it firikes the ear with an unequal 
found. Of others, it cannot be c:dled compofition but modulation, 
fo foft and foothing is the ftrain. An 1 why need I mention that fort of 
compofition, in which fome principal words are poftponed, and come 
creeping in at the end of a fentence? Or that which is fmooth through- 
out, and clear in the clofe, like Cicero's ending with a gentle cadence, 
and anfwering his ufual manner and meafure ? Sentences in general are 
not only faulty, when they are either we;ik and puerile, or fo bold and 
lufcious as not to preferve decency and mqdefty; but if they are too 

florid. 
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florid, or too foft and fvvcet, without any point or defign, they arc no- 
thing more than mere found. 

Now thefe are the faults which are introduced by fome one who is 
reputed eloquent : whereupon others imitate him, and fo on, from one 
to another. Hence, Sailujl being in vogue, curt fentences, unexpedted 
cadences, and obfcure brevity, were reckoned beauties. Arruntius^ a 
man of uncommon frugality, who wrote the hiftory of the Punic wars, 
was a follower of Sallujiy and became eminent in that mode of writing. 
Sailujl hath fomewhere this expreffion, excrcitum argento facit, byjilver 
he made an army^ i. e, he raifed an army by bounty-money. Arruntius 
began to be fond of this expreffion ; and therefore ufed it in almofl: 
every page. He fays in one place, Fugam noftriy^^^r^. Our men made 
a flight: in another, Hiero rex Syracufanorum bellumy^aV, Hiero, 
king of Syracufe, made war^ In another. Quae audita Panormitanos 
dedere Romanisy^r^r^, Which things being heard^ made the Panormitans 
furrender to the Romans. I had a mind to give you this tafle of him; 
but his whole book is compofed in this manner. 

Such words as are very rare in Sallufl arc frequent in Arruntius, and 
ufed perpetually, even when there is not the Icaft occafion for them. 
Sallufl fell upon them accidentally, but Arruntius fought them. And 
you fee the confequence, when any one takes an error for his model. 
Sallufl had faid, Aquis hiemantibus, the waters being wintry ; upon 
this, Arrunteusy in his firft book of the Punic war, is pleafed to fay, 
Repente tempeftas hiemavit, on afudden the florm wintered : and in an- 
other place when he would tell you that it was a cold year, he faith, 
totus hiemavit annus, the whole year was winter. And again, Inde 
fexaginta onerararias, levcs praeter militem, ct neceflarios nautarum, 
biemante Aquilone, mifit. From thence, beflde tbefl)ldiery, and neccjjhry 
mariners, he fent away flxty merchantmen, during the winter of the north 
wind. In fhort, he thrufts this word in, where-ever he has an opportu- 
nity. Sallufl fomewhere fays. Inter arma civilia asqui homfimas petit,* 
E:ven amid civil broils hefeeks the glories of a good andjufl man. Arrun^ 
tius could not refrain from laying hold of thefe words, and forthwith 
3 inferts 
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inferts in his firft book, ingentcs t^tfamas de Regulo, great were the 
glories of Regulus. 

Thcfc however and the like quaint expreflions, that are picked up by 
imitation, are not figns of a luxurious fancy, or a corrupt mind; for 
they mull be proper, and naturally his own, from whence to judge of 
an author's afFedlions. The fpecch of a paffionate man is paffionate, 
and the more violent according as he is irritated : as the fpeech of ^ 
fribble is delicate and flowing : as you may obferve in thofe, who pluck 
out what beard they have with knippers, or here and there a hair; or 
who (have the lip clofe, and let the reft grow as it can ; who chufe 
their cloaks of fome odd colour, and are very confpicuous for the 
richnefs of their gowns \ and who delire that nothing they do fliould 
pafs unfcen; they invite and provoke every one to turn their ^y^ upon 
them, and care not how much you cenfure or laugh at them, if yon 
vouchfafe to fee them. 

Such then is Mecanas^ and fuch his ftyle, as it is of all thofc who 
err not accidentally, but knowingly and willingly. Now this ariies 
from a great defeft of the mind. As in drunkennefs the tongue ^ters 
not, 'till fuch time as the mind is overpowered by its load, and reafba 
is overfct or quite loft : fo this manner of fpeech (what is it elfc but 
drunkennefs?) is never impertinent, 'till the mind fails. This there- 
fore muft firft be cured ; as it is from this that fenfe and words flow • 
and from this the habit, the countenance, the gait : fo long as the 
mind continues found, the fpeech is robuft, ftrong, and manly; if 
this be dejeded, all its dependents fink at once. 

■■ Rcge incolumi mens omnibus una crt, 

Amiflb rupere fidem. — Virg. G. iv. 212. (Speaking of bees) 

While he (the King)y«r^7^w, in concord and content^ 1 

T^he commons live^ by no divijions rent ; l 

But the great monarch. Death, dijbhes the government. Drydcn. •' 

The mind, or foul, is our king within, while he is fafe and well, the 

reft continue dutiful : they fubmit, and obey : when he wavers ever fo 

Ixttlc, the reft fludluate in doubt ; and when he gives himfelf up to 

plcafurc. 
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pleafure, his every art and action are enfeebled, and all his efforts loofc 
and languid. 

To go on with the metaphor Our foul is fometimcs a king, and 

fomctimes a tyrant : a king, when he obferves what is right and fit ; 
tikes due care of the body committed to his charge, and commands 
nothing that is bafe, nothing that is mean : but when he is paflionate, 
covetous, or over-nice, he affumes a dire and deteftable name, even that 
of tyrant. Then do tlie unruly pafiions feize him, and follicit him 
inceffantly; rejoicing at firft in their triumph; as a people are apt to 
do, when they think themfelves happy in fome largefs from a tyrant, 
defigning to enflave them; and, being already full, accept of more 
than they can digeft. But when the difeafe hath more and moie con- 
fumed his ftrength, and a reliih for pleafure hath funk deep into his 
marrow and nerves; elevated at the fight of thofe things, which his 
over-eager nefs, and too fond defires render him unfit for, inftead of en- 
joying them himfelf, he is contented with feeing others enjoy them; he 
ftands pimp to the luft of others ; and is only a witnefs of thofe de- 
lights, amid which he is ftarved by too great plenty. Nor is it fo 
grateful to abound in worldly pleafure, as irkfome, that he is not able 
to fwallow down fo great a preparation of dainties, or wallow with his 
troop of bawds and harlots : it grieves him to be deprived of the greateft 
part of his fuppofed felicity by the narrow receptacle of the body. 

But is not this madnefs, my Lucilius, that not a man of us thinks 
himfelf mortal, or refledls on his infirmities. Nay, that he does not 
know, he is but one. Behold our fmoking kitchens, and the fweating 
cooks running from fire to fire : could you imagine that it was for one 
belly, that provifions are making with fo great a buftle ? Behold our 
cellars and ftore-houfes, full of the vintages of many years ! Would 
you think that it was for one paunch that the wines of fo many confuls 
reigns, and of fo many diflferent climates, are ftored up for the fame 
purpofe ? Behold in how many places the earth is broken up ! how 
many thoufand hulbandmen are employed in digging and ploughing! 
Would you tliink that it is for one belly that men fow both in jifrica 

Vol. II. R r and 
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and Syria ? Believe me> we fhould be more healthful, and keep our 
defires within proper bounds, were each of us to reckon himfelf but 
one-, and at the fame time to take dimenfions of his body ; and learn 
that it cannot receive much, or retain it long. Nothing however 
can contribute more to temperance and moderation in all things> than 
frequent refledtion on the brevity and uncertainty of life. What£bevcr 
you do, think on mortality. » 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{a) So, Plato, *O/0f o Aoyof rourn i TpoToc Anil Solon, rlf hoyf €iJ\otKor etrtu tSt hy^m^ 
And yet Erafmus fays he knows not what this proverb b in Gntk, unlefs it be 

AVitfOf yttfCLKll'.f xK Koy^ yVO)fl^lTOLl% 

Euripides, much to the fame purpofe, fjico^ttya^ yofpf A€vf^. Solomon frec^uently, iht tmi±u, J" 
the 'wi/e vfetb knowledge aright ^ but the mouth of fools poureth out foolijbnefs. Pro v.. I c. 2. The 
heart of fools prod fumeth foolijhnefs* xii. 23. 
(^) Sen. Ep. 19. Fitxofhorne's Lett. 

(r) I have given you the words as they (land in Muretus*^ edition ; but to extras a leemin^ mean, 
ing from fuch nonfenfe, I have tranflated them from conje£lure and the various readings— al. qnid 
turpius. — Remittant hortos, ah remigant. — Colubratur— laxa feratural. ferantor*— — Nemo tyranni 
al. nemore, ne more.— -*They are fuppofed to be (imperfedt) hendecafyliables :. and the ieafe 
relating to ibme tyrant's behaviour.— 

(/) As in Virgil J viii. 96.— Viridefque fecat placido zquore filvas, 

— and cut refleBedforefts on the waius, Lauderdale. 
Alike bold^ AKifjuy^v diy*f>^i oiv^A;iet rifJLva.r. Arijioph, Av, \ ^00% 

Cutting the fhorelcfs furrows of the air, 
(#) Imprcbe, quid tandem tunica; nocuere folutx? 

Aut tibi ventoii quid nocuere finus? 

ff) As it was ufual for the fribbles of that age to cover their heads with their gown tokenftf 
the fun. 

Ut ifli Gracci palHati capite opcrto qui ambulant. Plaut^ Cure* 
And Plutarch ccnfuring the freed manof Pcw^<7, fays. Domino ftante accumbebat t^oew Ji 4rm 
KdLTA 7ti<Ki^A/Su 7d lu^ tot'. And Pefronius defcrlbing Trimalchio\ Pallio coccino adrafam i 
duferat caput, otr could not refrain from laugbiug, ivhcn wefaiv his hold pate pe^pim^ out afm fc Itt 
mantle. Sec Liff, Aniphithcat. xx. 

(g) Tereniia — Somewh;it hyperbolical; from their perpetual quarrels and divorces^ 
(b) This A/«r//W ob ft rves with regard to lettice, or a fulad : 

Clunderc qu.-e menfas latluca folcbat avorum. 
Die miiii, cur ncllras inchoat ilJa dapc:. i 
The fa I lad no^w c ernes fir Ji ; in \sgfs pojl, 
t)ur ancefors refcr^v^d it to the laji, 

Plutarch, (Sympol. viii. 9.) recounting the aufes of new dife^es alledges thk as one* tbe co/^ 

lOfflf 
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toms of the anticnts being marc wholefome. Tiiv Tci^tv x. r. K» fbe change of order in our fadini 
has a great influence on the alteration of our bodies ; the cold courfes, as they nvere called , formerly con-^ 
Jifling nf oyflers, lohfterSffalladf and the like, noixj make the firft courfe^ Whereas they nuen formerly th% 
lafl. 1 know not j>ut that I may obi'crvc the rcvcrfc of our Englilh pudding. 

(/) Sec IVcbh, on painting, p. 66. 

(k) Appiui Claudius, Conful. U. C. 489. ■ Coruncanus^ the firft who from a Plebeian was madf 
Pontifcx Max. U. C. 489, Liv. Id. 

Si tibi vetu atis tan t us efl amor> pari (ludio in verba prifca redeamus, qaibus Salii canuntt 
et auguras aves confulunt, e; Decemviri tabulas condiderunt. Jamdudum his renuntiatum efl» et 
fucceffio temporum placita priora mutavit. Symmach. iii. 44. Jf you have fuch an affeSlion for ' 
antiquity, let us return to the old language , in lAihich the ^2Xvi fung their hymns, tb$ Augurs confultei - 
the birds, and the Decemviri fornud the twel^t tables^ Thefe have longjsnci been renounced i and a 
/uccejfton of ages hath changed the old decrees^ 

(/) Atque ita hircum olet, Lifjins* 
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0.n the fame. And the Beauty of Virtue^ 

A WOULD not have you, my Lud/ius, too curious and follicitoul. 
concerning ftyle and compofition. Many things of much greater im- 
portance call for your attention. Confider rather the matter than the 
manner of your writing. I could wifli that you were more employed 
in thinking than in fcribbling; cfpecially if you fo think, that you may 
apply your thoughts more and more to your own good; and feal, as it 
were, the fubilance of them on your heart (j). 

Know that when you fee or hear a laboured and over-nice difcourfe, 
that the mind of the author is taken up with trifles and vanity. The 
truly great man is more remifs and free.; in whatever he is pleafed to 
utter you will find more of confidence and folidity, than careful curio* 
fity. You have feen and you know, many fmart fellows, whofe beards 
and locks are dreffed with the niceft art, as if juft taken out of a band- 
box (^). From fuch, you can expedl nothing that is manly^ nothing 
folid* Speech is the image of the mind (r) : if it be clipped and 

R r 2 trimmed 
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trimmed {J) very fpruce, depend upon it the mind is not fincere and 
found. Sprucenefs and afFcdation are not manly acconiplifliments. 
Could we infped the foul of a good min, l)ow fiir, how beautiful, holy, 
magnificent, and plcafing would it ippcar! Juftice fliining here, and 
there Fortitude! here Temperance, and there Prudence! Beddcs thefcj^ 
Frugality, Continence, Forbearance, and Liberty, and Courteoufnefs, 
and (who would think it ?) Humanity, tl^at fj rare and the choiceft 
good in man, would then fliine in their full luilre. And then, O ye 
Gods! what grace, what weight and authority, would difcretion and 
elegance, that moft eminent qualification ! add unto the reft ? No one 
would think him amiable, but who at the fame time thought him 
venerable. 

And was any one to view this image, in yet an higher and more 
brilliant light than all worldly glories can give, would he not ftand 
aghaft and furprized, as at the fight of fome deity, and tacitly pray, 
that he might behold him with impunity {e) ? And then invited by the 
benignity of her f virtues J afpeft, kneel down and adore her; and 
having contemplated, and for fome time confidered the fame, as rifing- 
far above* the meafure of fuch things as the fight of mortals is ufed to^ 
her eyes fparkling with a mild indeed, but yet a living flame, would he 
not with awe and reverence break out, in thofc words of VirgU. 

O quam tc memorem, Virgo ! namque baud tibi vultus 

Mortalis, nee vox hominem fonat, 



Sis felix, noftrumque leves quajcunquc laborcm.— — 

O virgin f or what other name you bear 

Above that Jlyle ; O more than mortal fair ! 

Tour voice and mien celejlial birth betray /— • 

Let not in vain an humble fuppliant pray. — 
She will be propitious and aflift us, if v/e duly honour her. But flie is 
not honoured by the flaughtering of bulls ffj, nor by the richeflr offer- 
ing of gold and filver, or by gifts cafts into the treafury; but by a 
pious will, and integrity of heart. Every one I fay would be tran- 
fported with the love of her, were the) to behold her in her genuine 
beauty. But alas ! many things now fland in our way, and cither 

dazzle 
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claz2;le our eyes with too great fplendor, or retain them ftill in darknefs. 
But as the fight is wont to be cleared and fliarpened by certain medi- 
cines • fo were we to clear from the fight of the mind all impediments, 
we fliould be able to behold jtakcd ^cirtue in all her charms; though 
tabernacled in the body; nay, though poverty, mcannefs of condition, 
and even infamy, flood between us : wc fliould behold, I fay, her in- 
comparable beauty, though cloathed in rags. As on the contrary, we 
fhould fee iniquity, and the foul ruftof a cankered inindfgji though 
beaming around with the fplendid rays of wealth, and though our eyes 
arc dazzled with the falfe light of power and honours. 

Then fhall we underftand on what contemptible things we beftow 
our admiration ; like children, who think glaring trifles of great value, 
and prefer their penny bracelets and toys to the love of either fathers 
or brothers. What diflference is there, as Arijio fays, between thein 
and us unlefs that wc arc more expenfively filly, in being mad after 
pictures and ftatues ? I'hey are pleafed with the fliells and little ftones 
of various colours that are found on the fea-fliore; and we with the 
variegated marble pillars, whether brought from Sandy Egypt or the 
deferts of Africa^ they form a grand portico, or fupport a capacious^ 
room for banqueting. But herein furely we are the more ridiculous ; 
lince when we fo greatly admire the walls inlaid with plates of marble, 
we know what is behind them, and what they ferveto hide; and thus 
it is that we impofe upon our eyes : for when we fpread the leafy gold 
upon our houfes, what is it but a mere counterfeit that fo delights us; 
lince we know that beneath this fliew of gold is concealed vile and 
worm-eaten wood? Nor are our walls and cielings only thus thinly 
ornamented; but all that ftate in which you fee the great and noble {(y 
proudly ftrut, is nothing more ih'xn gilded happincfs {h). T.ook within,, 
and you will learn that mifery and vilenefs lie concealed beneath this 
gawdy fhew of dignity (/). 

It is thivS very thing, gold, that firft raifed fo many judj^es and mngi- 
ftrates ; and ftill governs them witli its bewitching charm^ : this, which 
from the time it firft grew into requefl, hath baniflied all true vvortli 

ami 
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and honour. Both as buyers and fellers, we regard not how good a 
thing is, but what it will fetch upon fale. Profit is all ; incited by 
this we are both pious and impious; wc follow What is right and fit, 
fo long as there are any hopes of gaining thereby. But are eafily drawn 
into vice, when it promifeth a greater advantage. Our parents originally 
inftillcd into us a veneration for gold and filven And this principle, 
being fowed in our minds when young, ftrikes a deep root, and grows 
up with us : and then, all the world, in other refpedls of -different opi- 
nions, agree herein : this they are ever gaping after themfelves ^ this 
they wifli for to all their relatives ; and this, as the greateft of all human 
things, when they would appear grateful, they confecrate and offer up 
to the Gods. In fhort, the manners of men are fuch, that poverty is 
a curfed difgrace, and confequently defpifed by the rich, and hateful 
to the poor. 

To this beiidcs are added the ingenious labours of the poets^ who are 
for ever inflaming this aifedlion in us, by recommending riches as the 
only ornament and honour of life. According to them it feems, that 
the immortal Gods cannot beftow greater blcflings, nor have greatcc 
themfelves : 

Regia folis erat fublimibus alta columnis 

Clara micante auro. — fOv. Met. ii. i.) 

T^hefuns bright palace on high columns raisd^ 

With burnijiyd gold, andjlaming rubies blazd. 
And behold his chariot. 

Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea fummae 

Curvatura rotae, radiorum argcnteus ordo. (107.) 

A golden axle did the work uphold. 

Gold IV as the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold: 

^ he f pokes in rows of Jilver. — Sewell. 
Laflly, the age they would have thought to be the beft and happie{l 
is fl-ylcd the Golden. Nor are there wanting thofc among the traeic 
poets, who barter innocence, health and reputation, for gold. 

(k) Sine me vocari peflimum, ut dives vocer. 
An dives omncs quserimus j nemo an bonus, 

Non 
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Non quare, ct undcj quid habeat, tantum rogant, 

Ubique tanti quifquc, quantum habtxit, fuit. 

Quid habere nobis turpc fit, quaeris ? nihil. 

Aut dives opto vivere, aut pauper mori. 

Bene moritur, qui dum moritur, lucrum facit. 

Pecunia ingens generis humani bonum, 

Cui non voluptas matris, aut blandae poteft 

Par cffe prolis, non facer meritis parens. 

Tarn dulce fi quid Veneris in vultu micat 

Merit6 ilia amorcs ccelitum atque hominum movet* 

« 

Let me he. rich^ and call me what you pleafe.--^^ 

But is he rich ? all cry. Not, is he good? 

^hey a/k not, why ? or whence ? but what he has. 

EJieem in all, is meafurd by the purfe. 

Say, what * tis fcandahus to have ? why, nothing. 

If rich, I wi/h to live; if poor, to die. 

*Tis h'e dies well, who can enrich his heir. 

Money s the great eji blejjing man can have. 
• Not the fweet pleafure that a mother feels. 

Or children give, or a deferving fre ; 

Nor evn the fparkling beauty of the fair. 

Can rival this delight of gods and men. 
When the latter part of thcfe verfes were recited in a tragedy of Euri-- 
fides, the whole audience rofe up tumultuoufly; and with great refent- 
ment condemned the aftor, author, and poetry. But Euripides fprung 
upon the ftage, and humbly begged their pr.ticnce, 'till they fliculd fee 
the cataftrophe of the wretch who had made this extraordinary fpeech. 
It was Bellerophons {Y .) (/), who here, from poetical juilice, met with 
that condign punifhment, which every guilty wretch feels in his own 

breaft. For avarice never efcapes with impunity. O what floods 

of tears, what incefllmt toil does fhe exaft from her devotees ! How 
miferable does fhe make thofe who only live in expcdiation ! How 
much more miferable thofe, who have obtained their fondcft wiflics ? 
For behold ! what anxieties and daily cares attend on men, according ta 
their feveral pofleflions ! Money is often poileired with greater torment 

3 • than 
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than that by which it was acquired. What bitter fighs do their lofTes 
create ? which heavy as they fell upon them, ftill feel heavier. Laftly, 
though fortune (hoald take nothing from them, whatever fhe denies 
^hem further, is deemed a lofs. 

B74t all men think fucb a one happy ^ they call him richy an J nviJJj tbem^ 
fches in his condition. It may be fo. What then ? Do you think any 
one can be in a worfe condition, than the man who is envied by others, 
and wretched in himfelf ? I only wifh that all who are greedy of 
wealth, would fcrioufly and honeftly confer with the rich themfelvcs. 
I wifli that all who gape after titles and honours would confult the am- 
bitious ; and fuch as have reached the firfl ftate of dignity ! Truly, I 
believe, they would change their minds ; as the great themfelves do, 
who are flill hunting after fomething, and condemning what they be- 
fore admired. For no one is contented with his own happineft, the* 
it flows in upon him to his wifli. Still do they complain of their wrong 
defigns, '^nd unhappy fuccefs,* and had much rather be what they were 
before. 

Therefore it is philofophy alone that can give this truly valuable 
bleffing ; to do nothing that requires repentance. And this folid happi- 
nefs, which no tempeft can (hake, is not to be conferred, by the ftudy 
of apt and well-chofen words, or a fweet fluency of difcourfe : let it 
flow as it will, fo that the mind be calm and compofed; fo long as this 
continues truly great, and firm in its own confcquence, neglciStful of the 
opinion of others; and enjoys complacency in thofe very things, that 
to others are difpleafing. Such a one eftimutes his proficiency in life by 
his conduft; and rightly judgeth that his knowledge is to be valued 
according to his not knowing, either how to covet, or how to fear. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{a) Et veluti fignes] So the Greeks, wviyLtumv. — ri /x*^*fftATA cT/ i^tAotwt* T»r -^-v^^v 
*»*; ^X'(>3< e*'^»?ftow>'Ofts»'rt, J5/z/f/. The Latins fay ponere figna, 

— Non eft mihi temp us avetiti 
Ponere figna novis praeceptis. — Hor. S. ii. 4. I. 
/ i&tfi;/ not lei Jure no'Mt to mdrk nrw ruUs, 
{h) De capfula totos] Lipfius. al. tortos. Scaliger reads it, Defcapulatos^ amd applies it to thofc 
who afFcdt a loofe robe, or undrefs, 

Effluit eifufo queis toga laxa finu. TihulL !• 
Malthinus tunicis demiflis ambulat. Hor. S. i. 2. 25. 

— Walks ivitb his goivn helonv his heels, 

(r) Oratio vultus eft animi.] Much the fame with what he had faid in the foregoing Epiftle, 
Talis eft oratio, qualis vita« So Democritus ap. Laert. calls, fpeech, t%*J^aKov th Ci\i, than which 
fays Erafmus nothing can be more j uft. Man is Ancwn bj hisfpuch as braxin *vifils hy their ringing. 
And to this Perjius alludes, 

— Sonat vitium percufta maligne 
Refpondet viridi non co6la fidelia lirno* iii. 2i« 
AJla'w is in thy ill-hulCd 'vejfel found, 

'Tis holloav, and returns a Jarring /ound. Dryden* 
There is anpther fentence in Latin to the fame purpofe. 

Tale ingenium, qualis oratio, See Erafm. p. 1456. 
To which Terence alludes. — Nam mihi quale ingenium habeas, fuit indicium oratio. Heauton, 
We fay in Engliih, fpeech is the pidure of the mind, 

{d) Si circumtonfa eft] Varro in Fragm. Alii font circamtonft et torti atque unduli, ut man- 
gonis vidcantur effe fcr\i ; others arefb trimmed and curled, that you ^would take them for thejla*ves upon 

fale. 

(e) Ut fas fit vidifFe] So in Livy, I. i. Proculus, at the fight of Romulus, (fuppoied to have 
been made a God) venerebundus adftitit, precibus petens, ut contra intueri fas eftet. It was the 
general opinion of all nations that no one. can fee God ; according to that of the Evangelift — No man 
kath feen God at anytime. 

In a Note (in my tranflation) q{ Vida^s hymns, (publilhed in 1725) I have obfer\'ed. That when 
the Shecbinah, or divine glory filled the tabernacle, Mofes could not enter therein but upon peril of 
his life. Exod, xl. 35. Nor could the Priefts afterwards enter the temple that was built by Solomon, 
nvhen the glory of the Lord had filed that houfe, ii, Chron. vii. i. We unJerftand therefore by hii 
appearance to Jacob, Mofes, Sec Gen, xxxii. 30. Exod. xxiv. 20, &c. that fomcwhat was obvious to 
their fenfes that plainly difcovered the more immediate prefence of God ; fo that they could no more 
doubt of it, than of one talking with them yhr^ to face \ not that there was any fimilitude, whereby 
idolatry might pretend toreprcient him. Deut. iv. 15. Job, iv. 16. i. John, iv. 12. 

ffj So the Prophft Ifaiah, To -what purpofe is the multitude of your facrifces unto me? faith the 
Lord ; / am full of the burnt- offerings of rams, and the fat of fed be aft s ; / delight not in the blood of 
bullocks or of lambs, or cf be goats, l^c, Waftj ye, make ye clean, put away the fuil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; ceafe to do evil', learn to do avell ; feek judgment, felirui the ofpreffed; judge the 

Vol. JI. S { fmtbtrkfu 
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fatherle/s, plea J for the ivido^,'-^cme now, let tu rea/on together, faith the L9rd\ thmgbyour Jins be 
as fear let, they Jhall he nvhite as fnonu ; though they hi red like erimfon, they JbaJl he as ivcoL IC, i. 
11^20. In burnt-offerings and facrificcs thou haft had no picafurc. Hcb. x, 6. See i. Sam. 
XV. 22. Pr. xl. 6. li. 16. If. Ixvi. 3. Hcb. xv. 6. Matth. xii. 7. 

(g) iEruginofi animi vetcrnum] al. acrnmnofi. But Grono^ius ailcs what conneflion there cao 
be between malitiam, and xrumnoii, iniquity, and the being unfortunate ? They are aerumnofi, 
who undergo great hardftiips, which they did not defervc, as HereuUs, Ulyffes, Re^hes ; let the 
paradoxical Stoics difpute what they pleafc, concerning the laft. This word, 4tntmmo/us, belongs 
to Fortune, not to any fault or vice in the man. He therefore reads aruginoji, and fupports it 
from the following : 

— Hie nigrx fuccus loliginis, hxc efl 
JBrugo mera. Hor. S. 1. 4. 100. 

■ En*vy*j tjoiid 

Thus /hoots unfeen, and choaks fair friindjbif* s feed, Dancomb. 
— - Haec animos aerugo 

Cum femel imbuerit Hor. A. P. 331. 

When this hafe ruft hath crufted e'er their fouls. Creech. 

■ miferaque aerugine captus 

Adlatras nomen Mart, ii. 61. 

[h) BraaeaU fclicitas] Fett. Gloff. Bratteam^ feu Braaeam, tcnacm aari argentiqne laminaiii ; 
m thin plate of gold erfl'vir. Bradcatum lacnnar* Sidon. i. i o. Mentis aurcae dizain bradeatoiiL 
Plin. Paneg — ^Vid. Jurct, ad Symm. 1. i. Ep. 16. 

(0 Alluding to what King Antigonus faid to a ceruin woman admiring his felicity, O malicrfi 
fcias quantum mali fub fafcia ifta (diademate) lateat, nee hami jacentem tollas : O nu^ieusn, if 
ihou didft knonv what affliaions lie under this diadem, you 'would ntfioop to take it off the grmesed.. 
(i) Sine me vocari.] Gronovius reads it, fino wa, as 

— Fop alas me iibilat, at mihi plaudo- 
Ipfe domi. Hor. S. i. r. 66. 

Lit thi poor fools hifs mi, *wherf*ir I amt, 
I hlefs myfelf, to fee my hags at home. Creech. 
Thefe verfes are faid to be taken from different places, the latter from the Greek of EaripidiSi 
ap. Stob. Serm. 89. 

' *fl Xf^^K J^i^im(/.A nMKKlCT99 C^TOtf^ 
Ci'f iH /LUITIfp iioVAi TOSAf i^^i 

Ov TTAiif^if AF^potTrosnr , i pKe% tatii^^ 
'E/ c/"* j{ Kurp/^ TQiirw op^A^fJtMti op* 
'Ou d^etv(jL ifmT(ff iivfitsi dvrh rftpety, 
Pecunia, &c. 
(/) Lipfius obferves, that if Seneca means here the poet's Bellerophon, (Hor. Od. lii, j, ir.) be 
>CUmot fee what gold has to do in the cafe. Bellerophon was paniflied for his pride and ambition. 
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that we fliould afFedt the fame for pleafure's fake, but only that this 
acceflion might render fuch things as we cannot poflibly live without, 
more grateful and acceptable to us. But when pleafure challengeth 
reception in her own right (r), it is then luxury. Therefore let us 
refift the afl'edlions at their firil intrufion {J) ; for, as I before obferved^ 
they are much eafier rejected at firft than when left to themfelves to de- 
part. Permit me, you fay, to grieve in forjie meafure, andinfome meafure 
to fear. But fuch meafure foon becomes unreafonable: nor can you 
check it whea you pleafe. It may be fafe indeed for a ivife man not 
to fet a guard upon himfelf : he can reftrain both his tears and his joy 
when he pleafes : but becaufe it is not fo eafy for us to return wheiv 
we will, it is much better not to fet forward. 

Panatius {e), I think, gave an elegant and juft anfwer to a young 
man, who enquired of him, vjhether it was proper for a wije man to be 
in love. ** As concerning a wife man, faid he, we will con/ider that 
" another time; but as for you and me, who are very far from deierv- 
'* ing that title, I think it would be better for us, as yet,, not to ven- 
•* ture upon an affair fo turbulent, fo unmanageable, fo liable to enflave 
** us to the will of another, and defpicable to itfelf. If the beloved 
*< objedt {hews us a particular regard, we are immediately more in- 
<* flamed with her tenderncfs and good-nature; if fhe defpifes us, wc 
*< are fired with indignation and pride. The love that is too gracious 
*< is as hurtful as that which is too rigid and fevere. We are entangled 
<< by favour; and muft have a ftrong contention with difdain. Con- 
*« fcious therefore of our own weaknefs, let us defift a while, and be 
** quiet, nor truft our infirm mind to wine, or beauty, or flattery or 
'' any the like attraftive charm." What Panatius here faith with 
regard iolove^ I think applicable to all othcr'afiedions. Let us avoid 
as much as we can, walking on flippery ground : we ftand not over- 
fl:cady on the more firm and dry. 

I know, Lucilius, you will here again retort upon us the common 
outcry againft the Stoics. Tou promife us too great things which are un- 
attainable : you command impojjibilitics. We are at befi hut poor and infirm 

mortals. 
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mortals. Tihis felf- denial therefore is too hard a lejjon for tis ffj. We 
willy we mujly grieve a little : we mujl coifety but it fall be moderately : 
we muft be fometime angry ^ but we will be appeafcd again. But do you 
know why the things commanded fccm impoflible? I will tell you. 
It is becaufe we think them fo : but truly, they are not fo in faft. 
We defend our vices, becaufe we love tL m. And wc had rather find 
out fome excufe for them than fhake them off. Nature hath given us 
fufficient ftrength, if we would exert ourfelves in the ufe of it(^): 
if we would colledt our forces, and employ them wholly y^r ourfelves, 
at leaft not, as ufual, againf ourfelves. We pretend we cannot y but the 
truth is, we will not. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(/i) Thi will, -according to the Stoics, is good, and reckoned among their i\jrA^ei(t<, pUafurahk 

bahits, 

(h) ^taji naturali principio] Semca fays, qaafi, as it nvere, for if it was truly nataral, it would 

be gboi^. 

(c) Not as acccflary, but principal ; not as a fervant, but as miflrefs. 

(^) Intiantibus refiftamas] Sen. de Ira. i. 7. 8. Optimum itaque quidam putant tempcrare 

iram, non tollerc. Optimum efl primum irritamentum protinus fpernere, ipfifque repugnare 
fcminibus, ct dare opcram nc incidamus in iram, nam fi cccpcrit ferrc tranfvcrfos diiHcilis ad 
ialutem recurfus eft.— In primis, inquam, finibus hoftis arcenJus eft, nam cum intravit et portis 
fc intulit, modum a captivis non accipit. Jn entmy is to be driven from the gates as footms pojjible, 
for nx'ben thej are once entered ^ they 'will make their oavn terms nuitb the capti^jcs, Vid. Stobae. Scrm. i. 
Agell. xix. 12. Ariftot. Ethic, ii. iii. 

{/) A moft eminent and refpeftable profeflfor of Stoicifm at Athens, to whofe writings Cicero 
acknowledges himfelf much indebted, in compofmg his admirable treatiA^ of Mural Duties. Melm. 
haU p. 107. See Ep. 33. N. a. 

(f) Hard as it is, this undoubtedly is the Chriftian's Ic.Ton. Then f aid Jeuis to his dfciplesy if 
mny man *wiU come after me, let him deny himfelf and take up his crofs and folloiu me. Matt. xvi. 24.. 
Mark viii, 34. Luke ix. 23. 

(^) ^^^ ^^^^ *vt.e are fufjicicnt of ourfelves to think any thing as of ourfcU'cs, but our f fluency is of 
God, irho is able fo make all grace abound toi.uards you ; that ye aiivays halving a fupciency in all 
things y may abound in e-very good luork. ii. Co**, iii. 5. ix. 8. And the Lord faid unto v.Cy faith the 
fame Apoftle, my grace is fufficient for thee : for my Jirengih is made perfc^ in fweaknefs. ii. Cor. xii. 9.. 
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EPISTLE CXVIL 
A trifling ^efiioni tvhether^Jince Wifdom is good^ it is good to be ivifef 

You certainly, Lucilius^ will create much trouble both to yourfelf 
and me ; and, while you do not intend it, draw me into ftrifc and 
debate ; by pofing me with fuch queftions, as I cannot anfwcr in the 
negative, without difobliging fome of our own fedl ; nor in the affir« 
mative with a fafe confcience. 

You defire to know my opinion concerning that decree of the Stoics^ 
that wifdom is a good, but to be wife is not. I will firft explain to you 
what the Stoics mean by this aflertion, and then freely give you my 
opinion. It is maintained by fome of us, that ^W is zbody ^ becauie 
what is good, muft adl in fome fort ; and what adls is a body. Good 
profiteth, but in order to profit, fomething muft be done, and con/e- 
quently whatever doth it is fomewhat, i. e. a body. Now wifdom they 
fay is good; it necefTarily follows therefore that we muft alio call it 
bodily, or fuch thing as hath a body. But to be wife, they range not 
under the fame predicament. It is incorporeal, and merely accidental 
to fomething elfe, i. e. to wifdom ; therefore of itfelf it doth nothing, 
nor profiteth. Why then, fay they, do we not affirm, that it is good to 
be wife ? We do affirm as much, only we refer it to that whereon it 
depends, i. e. to wifdom itfelf. 

Hear then what is faid by fome in anfwer to this ; before I begin to 
fecede {a), and enlift myfelf in the oppofite party. By the fame means, 
fay they, neither to live happily is good 5 for whether they will or no, 
they muft anfwer upon their own principles, that an happy life is good, 
but to live happily, is not. It is further urged by fome in this manner. 
Would you be wife ? iffo, to be wife is a defrable thing, and nothing can 
he defrable but what is good. Here then they are obliged to change their 
terms, and to fling in a fyllablc which our language will not admit : 

what 
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V)hat is goodf fay they, is dejirable, but what is only contingent to goody 
is to defirable; which, when we have attained good, is not required 
merely as goody but as an accejjion to the good required. I am not of the 
fame opinion, and cannot but think the abettors of it in the wrong; 
forafmuch as they are tied down to their iirft point, and it is not lawful 
in difputations to change the terms. 

It is ufuaV to 2\\qvi 2i prefumptive argument y and to look upon that as 
truthy which feems fo to all men : as for inftance; that there are gods, 
(b) This we cfbeem as fuch; as it is a general opinion, implanted in 
the minds of all men; nor is there any nation fo abandoned, as not to 
believe it. When we difpute likewife concerning the immortality of the 
foul i it is no fmall argument with us, that all men agree in fearing^ or 
reverencing the infernal deities. Here then I make ufe of the fame 
common perfuafion; you will find no one who does not think that 
both wifdom and to be wife are good. I will not however do, as the 
cuftom is of thofe gladiators, who being overcome, in their laft extre*- 
mity appeal to the people. We will begin again to fight with our own 
weapons. 

What is accidental to man is without the man, to whom it is acci- 
dental, or within : if within him, it is then a body, as much as that 
is, to which it is accidental; for nothing can happen to a man with- 
out touching him, and what toucheth, is body. If what happens be 
without y after it hath happened, it retires, and what retires, hath mo- 
tion; and what hath motion, is body. You perhaps may expert me to 
fay, that the courfe is not one thing, and the running another ; nor 
heat one thing, and to be hot another : nor light one thing, and to be 
illumined another. I grant that thefe things are not ftriftly the fame ; 
yet neither are they of a different clafs. If health be a thing indiffe- 
rent, fo is likewife to be well : if beauty be indifferent, fo is it to ba 
beautiful. If juftice be good, it is alfo good to bejuft. If villainy 
be bad,, it is alfo bad to be villainous;, as truly, as if blear eyes are a 
misfortune, it is alfo a misfortune to be blear-eyed. This is plain, 
forafinuch as the one thing cannot be without the other. To be wife, 
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is wifdom ; and wifdom is, to be wife. So that it is fo far from being 
doubted, whether as one is, fuch is the other, that moft raen think 
them one and the fame thing. 

But this I would afk further. Since all things are, good or bad, or 
indifferent, among which do you rank the being wife? They (the 
Stoics) deny it to be good: but it cannot be bad; it follows then that 
it muft be indifferent. But we call thofe things mean or indifferent, 
which may happen as well to a bad as to a good man ; as money 
beauty, nobility. Whereas this, the being wife^ cannot happen, or be 
affigned, but to a good man : therefore it is not indifferent : and it can- 
not indeed be bad, bccaufe it cannot happen, or be affigned, to a bad man : 
therefore it is good. But it is nothing more^ they fay, than an accident 
to wifdom. Is this then which you c.*ll being wife^ what makes, or is 
made, wifdom ? Be it either adtive or paffive, it is ftill a body : for 
that which makes, and that which is made, is a body; and if it be a 
body it is good; for this was all that you fuppofe wanting to it to 
prevent its being a good ; that it was not a body. 

The Peripatetics hold, that there is no difference between wifHom 
and being wife\ becaufe the one is included in the other. For do you 
think that any one can be wife^ but he that hath wifdom ? or that any 
one can have wifdom, without being wife ? The antient Logicians 
iirft made a diftinftion between them ; and were followed herein by 
the Stoics. What this is I will now inform you. 

A field is one thing, and to have a field, another. For why ? to 
have a field relates to the poffelTor, and not to the field : £6 ^ivifdom is 
one thing, and to be it'^t' another. I fuppofe you will grant thele to be 
two things, the poffeffor, and the thing poffeffed. Wifdom is pof- 
fcffcd; he that is wife polleffeth it. Wifdom is, a perfedl mind, or what 
contains tlic higlicft rnd chief good, it being the whole art of life 
What then is to be wife ? We cannot fay that it is a perfedl mind but 
that it is contingent to fome one having a perfedt mind; fo that the one 

IS 
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16 itfelf an upright mind; the other, as it were, the having an tiprlght 
mind. 



1'here are, it is likevvire faid, difflrent natures of bodies : as this is a 
man, and this a horfe : and thefe natures are attended with motions of 
minds declarative of bodies : and thefe motions have feverally fomething 
proper, and diilinguifhable from the bodies themfelves : as, IJce Cato 
loalking. This the knfc of feeing difcovcrs to me, and my mind be- 
lieves it. It is a body that I fee, on which both mine eye and my mind 
are fixed. I fay afterwards, Cato -wa/itei/j^ I am not fpeaking nowof 
body, but of fomething relative thereto; which fome call z tfia/e^ica/, 
fomc a dedarathe, and fome a dogmatical propofition. So, when I men- 
tion tmfdomi I underftand thereby a body ; but when I fay, he is wife, 
I mean fomething relative to body. Now there is a great difFerencs 
between the one and the other. Let us fuppofe then, for the prefent, 
thefe are two things j (for as yet I do not declare my own opinion) 
what hinders that a thing, though it may be different, may yet be 
good ? I before obferved, that a field Is one thing, and to have a field, 
another. For the poflelTor, and the thing poflTefied, are different in 
nature : thie is land, that is man. But in the two things we are dif- 
puting about, there is no fuch difference, as they arc both of the fame 
nature; he that poffeffeth wifdom, and the wifdom pofleffed. 

Befidcs, in the former cafe, what is had, and he that hath it, are dif- 
ferent ; but in this, what is had, and what hath it, are the fame. The 
field is poffeffed by right, wifdom by nature ; that may be alienated, 
and delivered up to anotherj but this departs not from its owner. It 
is not therefore confonant to reafon, to compare things that are difpa- 
rate. I was faying, they might be two things, and yet either of them 
good ; and you grant that wifdom and a wife man are two things, and 
either of them good. As then 'wifdom is good, and alfo the having wif- 
dom; nothing hinders but that ■wifdom is the fame, and a.\{o to have 
ii'ifdom, i. c. to be" wife. For to this end I would be a wife man, that 
X may be 'wife^ What then ? Is not this good, without which neither 
is that good? You moft aflurcdly fay, that wifdom, if not given for 
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life, IS by no means acceptable. What then is the ufe of wlfHom ? 
To be ivife : this is what is moft precious and eftimable herein : take 
away this, and you will render it a vain, fuperfluous thing. If tor- 
ment be an evil, to be tormented alfo muft be an evil ; infomuch' that 
if that were no evil, neither would the confequencc of it be fo« 

Wifdom is the habit of a perfedt mind ; to be ivife is the ule and ap- 
plication of fuch an habit. How then can the ufe of it not be good, 
when without the ufe it cannot be good itfelf ? I aik again, is wifdom 
defrabk ? You grant it. And is the ufe of it defrable ? It. is like- 
wife granted; for you fay, you would not accept it, if denied the ufe 
of it. What is deiirable is good; to be wife, is the ufe of wifdom; 
as the ufe of elocution is to fpeak, and of the eye to fee ; fo, I fay, to 
be wife, is the ufe of wifdom ; but the ufe of wifdom is deiirable^ 
therefore to be wife is defirable; and if deiirable, it is good. 

I have more than once condemned myfelf for imitating thofe I cen- 
fure, and wafting words upon what is felf-evident. Who can doubt 
but that if extreme heat be an evil, to be extremely hot is the iame; 
and that if cold be an evil, fo is it, to be cold; and if life be good, to 
live is alfo good. All thefe trifling queftions about wifdom arc cer- 
tainly not comprehended in wifdom's felf. But it is ftill our duty to 
abide with her ; or if we have a mind to make an cxcurfion, fhe hath 
a large and copious field for us to rove in. Let us enquire into the 
nature of the Gods ; what feeds the ftars, and gives divers motions to 
the planets ; and whether our bodies are afFedled according to thefe 
their motions; or whether they have an influence on the minds and 
bodies of all; whether the things we call cafual, are linked together 
in a certain chain of caufes ; or that nothing happens in this world 
inftantaneous, or without the direiflion of Providence. Thefe things 
however tend but little to the reformation of manners, yet they raifc 
the mind ; and lift it up to the greatnefs of thofe things it is employed 
about ; whereas the foregoing difputc, and the like, lefTen and deprcfs 
the mind; and are fo far from Iharpening it, as you fuppofe, that they 
rather dull and debafc it. 

' Why. 
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Why, I pray you, do we fpead our care and diligence, fo ncceflarily 
required and due to aiFairs of greater confequence, on what, for any 
thing we know, may be falfe, and certainly is ufelefs ? What will it 
profit me to know, whether ivlfdam is one thing, and to he wife another ? 
At all adventures I will ftand the chance of this my wilh — may wiflom 
beywrlot, and to be •wife, mine; and I doubt not but we fliall fare 
alike. Or rather, fliew me the way to attain knowledge in the follow- 
ing particulars: — tell me what I am to avoid, and what to purfue — by 
what (Indies I may ftrengthen, and fix the, as yet, wavering mind— 
and how I may difcngage myfelf from thofe vices that turn and drive 
me from the right way — and how I may relieve thofe calamities that 
have broken in upon me, or tliofe that I have unwarily rufiied upon my- 
felf.— Inllrudt me how I may bear adverfity without fighing; or prof- 
perity without making others figh. — How not to live in anxiety, con- 
cerning the laft and neceflary end of life, but to fly to it, when proper t 
as to a fure refuge. Nothing, in my mind, fecms more abfurd and 
mean, than to wijli for death. For if you would live, why do you wifli 
to die ? if you would not live, why do you afk the Gods for what they 
gave you at your birth ? As it was then decreed that you Ihould one 
day die, whether you will or no; (to be icHlingJ to die is always in 
your own power j the one is impofed upon you by nccefiity, the other 
is left to your approbation. 



In my reading I have met with a principle, ridiculous enough in thcfe 
days, though wrote by a man, otherwife very learned and eloquent; 
Ita, inquit, moriar quamprimum. Let me, i;iys he, die as foon may be. 
{e). Fond man! you defire what is your own. Let me die as foon as 
may be. Perhaps when you fay this, you are grown old and foolifhi 
otherwife what ihould prevent you ? No one detains thee. Go off as 
you pleafc. Chufe fome proper inftrument of nature for this purpofe. 
Now thefe arc the elements whereby this lower world is maintained, 
water, earth, air, and thefe are not more the means of life than they are 
the ways of death. Let me die as foon as may be. How f on would vou 
have it be? What day do you affign to this wordjhon ? it may polTibly 
happen fooner than you d^re. Thefe then are the words of a weak 
T t 2 mind 
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mind catching at mercy and a longer life, in this feeming deteftatlon of 
it. He hath no mind to die, who wifheth for it. . Afk of the Gods^ if 
you pleafe, life, and health : but if you had rather die, the fruit or 
effedt of death is to ceafe from wifbing. 

Let theic things, my huciUus^ employ our meditations, in order to 
form our minds thereto. This is wifdom ; this is to be wife ; to meditate 
on life and death ; not to debate on fubtlc trifles with idle difputations. 
So many queftions of great importance hath Fortune propofed to you, 
which remain as yet unrefolved. At prcfent you only cavil • But how 
ridiculous is it to ftand flourifhing your fword> when the trumpet calls 
you to battle ? Throw afide thefe fportive weapons, thefe daggers of 
lath. There is need of the fword, and to engage in earneft. Tell mc 
by what mieans no for row fhall afflidt, no fear diflurb, the mind — by 
what means 1 may difcharge my breaft of this heavy Load of iecret de«> 
fires . Something muft be done« 

What fay you ? Wifdom is good ; to Be wife is not good ? Be it (b, 
if you pleafe. Let us deny, that to he wife is good\ to the end tkat we 
may draw into contempt this whole ftudy^ as being a rain and fuper* 
iluous employ. And what if you fhould know^ that tbU likewife is 
made a queflion ; Whether future ivifdom be a goodf But what doubts 
I pray you, can there be^ that the b^rns feel not the load of z future 
crop ; and that childhood is not fenfible of the ftrength and vigour of 
youth ? Health to come profits not the man who is fick at preient, any 
more than the refl:^ that is to follow many hard and painful labours^ 
refreftieth a man at the time of his running or wreftling. Who knows 
not that what is to come, is not good upon this very account, becaufe it 
is yet to come ? What is good alfo profiteth; but nothing profiteth that 
is not prefent ; and if it profiteth not, neither is it good; and if it pro- 
fiteth, it profiteth inftantly. IJI:ail hereafter be wife% this then will be 
good when it fhall come to pafs ; in the mean while it is nothings 

A thing muft firfl be, before it afts: for how, I befeech you, can that 
be good, which is as yet nothing ? And hc^ can I better prove to you^ 

that 
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that a tiling is not yet, than by iiiying, tt is to come? For 'tis manifeft, 
that what is ftiil coming, is not yet come. The fpring is coming on, 
I know it tliereibre to be as yet winter. Summer will follow; it is not 
therefore yet fummer. In fliort, I fay, the beft argument to prove that 
a thing is not prefent, is, that it is yet to come. 

I fliall be wife, I hope ; but in the mean time, I am not wife. The 
time is to come when I fliall be wife, from whence you may eafily un- 
derlland, that as yet I am not wife. I cannot have that good and this 
misfortune at the fame time. Thefe two things do not coincide, nor 
can good and evil dwell together. 

But let us give over thefe imaginary tiiflcs, and haften to what may 
turn to our advantage. No parent who is going under great concern to- 
fetch a midwife for his daughter, will rtop by the way to read the play- 
bills ff). No one who is informed that his houfe is on fire, will lland 
ftudying, in a game at chefs, how to deliver his king out of check. 
But from all parts news is continually flying about that one's houfe is 
in flames ; one's children in danger, our city befieged, and our goods 
plundered: add to thefe, ftiipwrecks, earthquakes, and whatever el fe is 
terrible to man. Diftradled among all thefe calamities, are you at Ici- 
fure to attend to fuch things only that aniufe the mind? Are you foli- 
citous to enquire what is the difference between ivt/Jom and ti/e Being 
wife ? Do you employ yourfelf in continually making and folving; 
riddles, while matters of fo great weight arc impendent ? Nature hath 
not fo liberally and prodigally bcftowed the gift of 'time upon us, as to 
have given us any to throw away. And yet you fee how much of it is 
loft, even by the moft careful and diligent. Sicknefs, either oup-own, 
or of fome friend, robs us of a great part : another part is taken up 
with neceflTary affairs; and another with the dem.inds of the public; 
and fleep divides with usalmoftthe whole of life. 

Of the time then, at beft, fo very (hort and rapid, carrying us away 
with it, ftiall we delight in loflng the greater pr-rt, and throwing i; 
aw.iy idly ? Add hereunto, that the mind is too apt rather to ai -.uk-, 
3 
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than to heal itfelf ; and that philofophy is made ufe of as paflime, 
rather than as a remedy. I know not what difference there may be, 
between wifdom^ and the being wife ; but this I know, that it is of no 
confequence to me, whether I know thefe things or not. Tell me, 
when I have learned the difference between wifdom and being nvije, whe- 
ther I fhall be wife myfelf. Why elfe do you detain me upon the words 
rather than the works of wifdom ? Make me more brave, more (ecure ; 
make me a match for Fortune, or rather her fuperior, I may be fupe« 
rior to her if I put in pradlice all I learn. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



\a) Secedere. Figuratively, from their changing their places in the Senate by permiffion of the 
Conful. 

(h) Expetendum, inquiunt, quod bonum eft; 4ii/expetendum quod bono contingit. £xpe£bm- 
dum vocat ccipsrsi^y adexpedlandum nova voce Tpoca/pfroi', i. e. quandam quail crpo^jufr 7v atKrt. 
And many fuch words, faith Muret, have the Stoics coined without any neceflity for them. It Ii 
obfervable, that in our ancient language the fyllable is often ufed by way of augment, as, t^^pmrtid 
Chaucer^s Knight's Tale. v. 763. to-broftin, ib. 1833. 

(f) Cicero in the very period wherein he gives us the names of fcveral ancient Athciils, mskcs the 
belief of a God natural to all men. Quo omnes, fays he, natura duce vehimar. But iee L9cAe*s 
cflay, I. I. c. 4. where this argument for the being of a God, from the univerfal confent of man* 
kind, is fully difprow^. See Cic. Tufc. Qu. i. 16. 

{d) Quomodo ultimum ct nece/Tarium vitx tcrminum non expeftem, fed ip(em.et, cum vifum 
fuerit, profugiam. Thefc words, like fume other before taken notice of, required foftenin? ' in 
order to adapt them to a ChrilHan ear: which never can be reconciled to fuch horrid do^lrineas is 
here exhibited in the ufual rant of Stoicifm : and which ^'rv^ra himfelf never vouchiafed to follow 
but by compulfion of the cruel tyrant N^ro, This benefit however we receive from it that it 
enhanceth the value of the Gofpel, and fcrves as a foyl to fct off the purer light, which by the 
blefling of God we Chriflians enjoy.— Ut quandoque moriaris etiam invito poiitum ell ut cum 
voles, in tua man u eft. Ih. It u affointed for all men once to die ^ therefore faith Sent cm d'e «A» 
you pleafe. No; let us remember what follows iln 'ike fcntcucc in PauVs Epiftle to the Hthr 
(9. 2.) and after this the judgment. So fliall we be idfc from giving attention to fo r^ih a precept 
from an Heathen ; or from one much worfe, and more contemptible, a renegado Chiiftian 

(e) We know not whofe words they are, but they fcem fpoken by one, who on the bed of ficknef 
hadrefigned himfelf to patience; yet, as it is ver> natur.!, 'wiJJjed to die: anJ ]:owever they may 
be condemned by a Stoic, there was wanting but a word or two more (God <willir cj to render th 
truly Chriftian. 

The moft defirable manner of yielding up our lives is,— when Nature thinks proper to dcftroy the 
work of her own hand, as the artift who conftruded the machine is beft (jtulifi^d to tak 
pieces. In ihort, an old man fliould neither be anxious to prefervc the fmall portion of life wh'ch 
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remains to him ; nor forward to refign it without a juft caufe. It was one of the prohibitions of 
Pythagoras, not to quit our poft of life, without being authoriied by the Commander who placed us 
in it, i. e. without the permiflion of the Supreme Being. Cato. Melm. 109. 

(f) Didtum et ludorum ordinem perlegit. It was cullomary among the Romans to give out bills, 
(hewing what day the gladiators were to fight, and how they were matched ; and this they called 
fronuntiare munus. Munus popuU pronunciavit in filiae memeriam. Sucton. in Jul. Vid. Lip/. 
L c. 18. Saturn. Senn. 



EPISTLE CXVm. 



An Enquiry inta what is the true Good. 

I O U require me, Lucilius, to write oftener. Were we to reckon^ 
I believe, you would find yourfelf in my debt. It was our agreement 
indeed, that you fhould write firft, and expedt an anfwer from me : but 
I will not infift upon it : I know you are to be trufted, and therefore 
will pay you beforehand {a). Nor yet will I do as the moft eloquent 
Cicero defires his friend Atticus to do ; that if nothing material occurred, 
be would write any thing that came uppermojl. I (hall never want matter^ 
though I pafs over thofe things with which Cicero fills his Epiftles; as,, 
what candidate was hard drove -, who engageth with his own or with 
foreign forces — who jlands for the confuljloipy upon the favour and authority 
of Caefar or of Pompey ; or upon his own art and jlrength : — and how 
hard an ufurer is Cecilius, of whom a neighbour cannot borrow money 
under cent, percent. No; it is better for us to treat of our own fai- 
lures than thofe of other men; to examine ourfelves; and confider how 
many things wc are candidates for without having a fingle vote. 

This^ my Lucilius, is excellent; this the way to live fccure and free; 
to fue neither for place nor penfion ; and to let Fortune keep her court- 
days to herfclf. How pleafant is it, think you, when the tribes are af- 

femibled^ 
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fembled, and the candidates for an office are bufily employed in paying 
court to their well-wifliers; while one promifeth money; another fucs 
by his agent ; another fqueezes and kifTes the bands of thofct virhom, 
when he is chofe, he fcorns to touch ; and all ftand in fufpenfe, cxpcfl:- 
ing the voice of the cryer, or returning-officer! How pleafant is it, I 
fay, at fuch a time to be entirely difengaged, and unconcerned, as a 
ipe<9:ator of the/air, without buying or felling ! How much greater 
pleafurc does fuch a one enjoy, who, without care or concern, beholds 
not only thefe mobbing eledtions of prators, and confuls, but thoft 
great aflcmblies {i) in which fome are canvaffing for anniveriary ho- 
nours ; Others perpetual power : fome arc praying for happy fuccefs in 
war, and a triumph ; others are intent upon riches : others on matri- 
mony and children : others on the welfare of themfelvcs and their rela- 
tions ! How great is the mind that can prevail upon itfelf to afk no^ 
thing? to fue and cringe to no man ; and to fay to Fortune, Begone^ I 
have no bufmefs with you ; I pall not put myfelf into your power ; / kntrw 
hy your means Cato is rejeBed^ and Vatinius chofen', I have nothing to afit 
of you. This is to humble Fortune indeed, by depriving her of all 
authority. 

Let us then entertain each other with thefe reflections, and perpe^ 
tually dwell upon this fubjedt, while we fee fo many thouiands in-» 
volve thcmfclves in difficulties and difquictude; who, in the purfuit of 
ruin, are ftill running from one mifchief into another; and now fedc 
that which they foon will fly from and dctcft. For where is the 
man, who thinks even that enough, when he hath obtained it, which 
before feemed too much for him to aflc or wiffi for ? Felicity is not, 
as men are apt to think, covetous, but mean y and therefore latisfieth 
not. You fancy perhaps fome things great, bccaufe you are not 
acquainted with them, but the man who hath attained them is of a 
contrary opinion : I belie him, if he does not yet ftudy to rile. What 
you fuppofe the fummit, is but a degree or ftep towards it. And the 
reafon why men run into this error, is, they know not truth : being 
deceived by common opinion, they are carried away with the appear^ 
ance of good; and at laft find, whon> after much toil and labour, they 

have 
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have gained their end, that what they purfued is evil or vain, or greatly 
fhort of what they expe<5ted : and the greater part admire fuch things 
as certainly deceive them at one time or another, and commonly take 
what is great to be good. Left therefore we {hould fall into the like 
miftake, let us enquire what is good. 

Various have been the irtterpretations hereof: fome have defined it 
one way, fome another, under different expreffions. As, fome define 
it thus. Good is that which invites and attraSls the mind of man. 
But to this it is immediately objefted. And what if that which invites a 
man J invites him to his ruin ? You know that many evils are very at- 
tradlive. Truj^ and vcrifimilitude diflfer in this : what is good is an- 
nexed to truth; for it is not goofl, unlcfs it be true. But what invites 
and engages by its appearance, is verifimilar, wheedles, foUicits, at- 
tracts. Or, fome thus define it; Good is that which incites a longing 

after it, or infuenceth the mind with a tendency thereto. But to this is 
made the fame objeftion : for many things influence the mind, which 

things are purfued, to the great detriment of the purfuer. They 

define it better thivefore, who fay. Good is that which injluenceth the 
mind according to the nature and fitnefs of things ; and is then to be 
fought after, when ir becomes worthy our fearch, and is truly decent 
and honourable. For this is by all means defirable. And here I am 
called upon to fliew the diflference between bonum and honeftum, 
what is good, and what '\sfit and decent. 

They feem indeed infeparable, for nothing can be good, but what in 
fome meafurc is right and fit : and what is right and fit muft alfo be 
good. What then, you will afk, is the difference between them? Why, 
the lioneftum (what is right and fit) is that perfedt good which com- 
pletes the happinefs of life, and by communion therewith other things 
become good. This is what I mean ; fome things are neither good nor 
evil in thcmfelves, as warfare, embajjage, jurifdiSlion-, but when thefe 
offices arc juftly executed they begin to be good, and become really fo 
from being indifferent. Bonum, good, therefore arifeth from a commu- 
nion with h^nefs. But honeftum, ft and right, is good on its own 

Vol. II. U u account. 
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account. Good floweth from the fitnefs of things, but the fitnefs of 
things is good of itfclf. What is good might have been bad, and what 
is right an4 fit cannot beotherwifc than good. 

Others again define it thus : Good is that 'which is according to Wature^ 
Oblcrve what I lay, what is good is alfo according to nature. But it 
does not follow that what is according to nature is alfo good. Many 
things are agreeable to nature, and yetof fo little confequence as not to 
dcferve the name of good; for they are light and contemptible: whereas 
not the Icaft good is contemptible. So long as there is any littlenefs in 
it, it is not good ; and when it begins to be good, it is no longer little. 
How thenJJmll we know when a thing is good? when it is pcrfcdtly agree- 
able and confonant to nature. Tou owUf you fay, that what is good is ac^ 
cording to Nature : this is a neceffary property : yet you affirm tbatjbme things 
may be accord ing to Nature i and yet not be good. How then can the for ^ 
vicr be good^ and thcfe not fo ? How do they attain another property or qua^ 
/ityy when the fame excellence^ the being agreeable to Nature^ is common ta 
both '? Why, from their magnitude or greatnefs. Nor is it new or ftrangc,. 
that things fhould alter their properties by increafe or growth. One 
that was an infant, is now a young man : and hath other inclinations,. 
He was before irrational, but now is rational. Some things grow not 
only greater by increafe, but arc totally changed. 

But, it is faid, A thing is Jiill what it was, notwithjiunding any in^ 
creafe. Whether you fll a pitcher or a tub with wim, it makes no diffe^ 
renct'y the wine is fill the fame. A f nail or a large quantity of bontf 
ba've both the fame tafe. Thefe examples fuit not tlic purpofe. For 
in thefe the fame quality, however they arc encrcafed in quantity, ftiU 
remains : but as fome things, though amplified in kind, ftill keep the 
fame property ; there are other, which after many additions, the laft 
quite alters, and impreffeth thereon a new and different condition front 
that wherein it was before. Thus one ftone will make an arch- I 
mean that which is wedged in between the reclining fides, and binds, 
them together. Now why is this lafl addition,, though a finall one 
of fo great confequence ? not becaufe it i:icreafeth, but becaufe it fills 
or completes the work* 

3 Some 
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Some things alfo in tlicJr proccfs throw off their priftinc form, 
and take a new one. As, when the mind hath long been muling 
upon and purfuing a fubjedt till it is quite wearied with the greatnefs 
of itj that now begins to be thought another thing, and is called inji- 
tiite, which at firft appeared, though gaeat, yttjinite. In like manner 
when we have found a diiKculty in cutting a thing, this didiculty in- 
creafing upon us, we pronounce it impolTible to be cut : and fo from a 
thing which is hard to be moved, we pafs on to what is immovable. 
In the fame way of reafoning, fomething that was agreeable to nature, 
is by an additional greatnefs transferred into another property or quality, 
and becomes thereby truly good. 

A N N O T A T I O N S, &c. 



(j) In antecefTuiR dabo. KJirii^fii. 
vLi. la anteceCum accipe. ^iwBili, 

[h) Throoghout the world, wherein Fortune prefidci 



I, or what 13 uled by the bankers and fcrh'tiTers. E] 
Quod apud mcrcatoru foJct, ia antccelTtiiii dedi. 



EPISTLE CXIX. 



On Riches and Contentment. 

A S often as I find any thing, I llay not 'till you cry, half is mine faj, 
I offer it myfeif. Do you afk what I have found? Hold up your 
Up : 'tis all folid gain. I will tell you how to grow rich at once, 
which I know you would be glad to learn: and you are in the right. 
I will Ihew you then a moft compendious way to attain great afflu- 
ence ; yet you mufl be obliged to fome creditor, with whom you may 
negotiate this affair; I fay you muft neceffarily run in debt. Yet I 
would not have you borrow by your follicitor, or any intcrceffor, nor 
(hall your name ftand in any broker's books. I have got a creditor for 
you. According to the recommendation of Cato fbj, you fliall bor- 
row of yourfclf. Quantumcumque eft, fatis crit, fi quidquid deerit, 
id a nobis pctierimus. Whatever little we have ^twiilbe enough, iftchat 
is Jim wanting lue can borrow of'ourfehes, ^ 
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For there is little or no difference, Lucilius, between not wanting 
a thing, and having it. The efFedt is the fame in both ; you w^ill no 
longer be in pain. Not that I command you to deny Nature any thing 
(he properly afks. • She is ftubborn, and not eafily to be overcome^ 
She demands her own. But I would have you know, that what ex- 
ceeds the call of nature is precarious, and unnecefTary. lam hungry; 
and muft therefore eat; but whether it be the common' fort of bread, 
or made of the fineft wheat-flour, is of no concern to Nature; (he does 
not defire any otherwife to pleafe the belly, than by filling it. I am 
thirfty, and whether I drink of the next pool {c), or of fuch water as 
is mixed with fnow, in order to give it a coolnefs not its own, it is 
the fame to nature. She defires nothing more than to quench her 
thirfl ; it matters not whether it be out of a cup made of gold, or of 
cryflal, or of the Chalcedonian pebble, or a plain earthen mug (^), or 
from the hollow of the hand. Fix thine eye upon the end or defign 
of all things, and you will difdain fuperfluities. Hunger calls upon 
me ; I therefore reach out my hand to the next thing I meet with that 
is eatable. Hunger will make me relifh it, be it what it will; an hua- 
gry ftomach difdains not any thing. 

If you afk now what it is that hath fo delighted me ; it is this,, 
which I think an excellent fentence, fapiens, divitiarum naturaliumeft 
quaefitor acerrimus, the wife man is a mojl diligent fearcher after natural 
riches. But thisj you fay, hfetting before me an empty platter. What 
can this mean ? / was preparing my bags^ and confdering in what fea I 
f?ouldfirfl make my trading 'voyage ^ what public bujinefs I fhould take in 
hand, or what wares Iflsouldfendfor. This is deceiving me ; to teacb me 
to be poor J when you promifed me riches. Do you then think the man 
poor, who wants nothing ? But this^ you fay, he owes to himfelf and^ 
the benefit of his patience y not to Fortune. Well; and do you therefore 
think him not rich, becaufe his riches, fuch as they are, can never 
forfake him ? Tell me, which you had rather have ? much, or a fufE- 
cient competency? He that hath much dcfireth more; which is an 
argument that he hath not enough: he that thinks he hath enough, 
hath attained what the rich man never can, tile end of his- wiflics (*y/ 

Or 
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Or do you think them no riches, for which a man is in no danger of 
being profcribed ? or becaufe they are not enough to tempt a bad fon or 
wife to prepare poifon for their father or hu{band ? becaufe they are fsi^e 
in time of war, or in peace at their own difpofal ? Becaufe it is neither 
dangerous to enjoy them, nor does it require much labour to difpofe of 
them ? 

Or do you think a man hath but little, who hath juft enough to keep 
him from being cold, or hungry, or thirfty ? Jupiter himfclf hath 
not more. It is never little, which is enough, jilexander of Macedon, 
after he had conquered Darius and the Indians ^ was flill poor. He 
was ftill feeking fomewhat more, which he might call his own : he 
fearcheth out unknown feas: he fends a frefh fleet into the ocean : and, 
if I may fay it, he breaks through the barriers of the known world. 
What Nature is fatisfied with, fatisfieth not man. There are thofe who 
ftill deiire fomething, when they have got every thing. So great is 
the blindnefs of our minds ; and fo forgetful is every one of their begin- 
ning, when they fee themfelves advanced ; that he, who was but now 
mafter of a little nook in Greece ^ and that controvertible, is foon after 
grieved, that, being checked in his career by the far diftant end of the 
world, he muft now return through that world he has made his own. 
Money never made any one rich. On the contrary, it only makes the 
pofTeflbr more covetous and needy. Do you afk the caufe of this ? The 
more a man hath, the more he thinks it poflible to have. 

Upon the whole, fet before me one of thofe whofe name may be 
joined with that of CraJJus, or hicinus (e)\ and let him fet down his 
revenues, and take into the account not only what he hath, but what 
he hopes to have. Yet even fuch a one, if you will believe me^ is poor; 
or, if you will \^^\ty^ yourfelfy he may be fo. Whereas the man who 
hath fo compofed and formed hjmfelf to that which Nature alone 
requires of him, is not only out of the reach, or fenfc of poverty, but 
alfo exempt fromthe dread of it. But that you may know how difiicult 
a thing it i$ for a man toftraiten himfelf within the meafurc of Nature, 
even he, whom we fuppofed to live according to Nature^ and v/liom 

you. 
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you call poor, hath ftill fomething that is fupcrfluous. But riches 
attra<5t and blind the common people ; when they fee large fums of 
money expended in any houfc; or the houfe adorned with gold; or if 
the family be comely in body, and fpkndld in apparel; the happi- 
ncfs of fuch a family exifts in oftentation and outward fhew; but the 
man whom we have n iihdrawn, both from the eye of the people, and 
the reach of fortune, i ''nupy within himfi:If. For as to thofe, whom 
poverty hath feizcd uy^: , under the falfc name of riches, they have 
riches, as we are faid to Jbave an ague, when the ague JbatJb us. As we 
ought therefore to fay, an ague hath hold of fuch a one, in like manner 
we fliould fay, riches hath hold of him. 

There is nothing therefore I would fooner remind you of than this, 
which but few or none fufficiently obfcrve : that you meafure all things 
by pure natural defires^ which are eafily fatisfied^ or with very little. Only 
be careful to keep your defires clear from vice. You enquire perhaps, 
what fort of table I would keep, what plate, and how many ipruce fer- 
vants in livery I would have attend dinner? Know then, that Nature 
requireth nothing more than meat and drink; 

Nam tibi cum fauces urit fitis, aurea quseris 

Pocula ? num efuriens faflidis omnia, prater 

Pavonem rhombumque? — Hor. S. i. 2. 115, 

When thirjiy is the throaty and calls for eafe. 

Will nothing but a golden goblet pleafe ? 

Or when 9 with hunger pinched, you fain would eat ^ 

Will nothing fat isfy but dainty meat ^ 

An ortelan^ or turbot ? 

Hunger is not ambitious. It is well content when fatisfied; nor re- 
gardeth much by what means. Such torments belong to wretched 
luxury : which though glutted, is continually fceking to g^t an appe- 
lite ; not to fill the belly, but to ftufF it : and how to recover the thirft 
that hath been quenched by the firft draught. Horace therefore hath 
elegantly denied that it at all concerns the thirfty, in what glafs, or with 
what delicate hand they are ferved with water. For if you think it of 

any 
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any confequencc, how frizzled and curled the page is f/J, and how 
clear the glafs, yoa are not dry. 

Among other favours, this particular one is beftowed on us by Na- 
ture, that fhe hath removed all difdain from ncceffity. Superfluities 
alone require choice. Suc6 a thing does not become me^ this is not 
elegant^ and that offends the eyes. The will of the Creator of the 
world, who hath prefcribed to us the rules of life, is, that we ftudy to 
preferve ourfelves, and not to be over-nice and delicate. All things 
that tend to our health and prefervation are ready and at hand. Deli- 
cacies are not provided but with care and trouble. Let us then make 
ufe of, and thankfully enjoy, this eftimable bounty of Nature; and 
think, that in nothing fhe hath more obliged us, than, in that what* 
ever is ncceflarily wanted, or defired, it is accepted without difdain. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(a) In commune] It was proverbial among the Gretks, when any one fonnd a thing, for another 
who was prtfent, to fay MifU 'EffAnf, communis Mercuritu: foraTmuuh as Mercury was fuppofed to 
prefide over the highway or common road, and the thing To fovndivas called** Ep/ExaTor, Mercurial, 
as we fay, halves, 
(h) Catonianum illud] Lipfius and Fincian read it, Htcatomanum i as frequent mention is made 
by Seneca of Hecaton, the philoibpher. 
(r) So Prepertius, 

Ipfa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua elf. 
E^v^nfrma a /•#/ the voater m^v foems f'Wiet% 

(/) Tiburtinus calix.. 

{•\ Content, thou beft of friends ! for thou 

In our neceflities art ie. 
'Midft ail our ills a bleffing ftill in (lore, 
Joy to the rich, and riches to the poor. ■ ■ ■ 

Content, the good and golden mean. 
The iafe eftate that fits between 
The fordid poor, and miferablc great. 
The humble tenant of a riiral feat. 
In vain we wealth and treafure heap ; 

He 'midft his thoufand kingdoms flill is poor. 
That for another crown does weep : 
Tis only he is rich who wiihes.for no moce. Dryd. Mifi:. ii. p. $ t- 

\0 Thcfe- 
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(e) Thefe two names are likewife mentioned together in Pirfius, ii. 36. 

Tunc manibus qaatit^ et fpem macram fupplice veto 
Nunc Licini incampos nunc CraiG mittitin aedes. 
nm dandles him 'with many a mutttr^d prayer , 
That bea'v^n fwould make bimfime rich mifer^s heir^ 
Of LicinuSj or Craflus.— 
Difpofitls prxdlves ham is vigilare cohortem 
Servorum noftu Licinus jubct— -Jav. xiv. 305. 
Rich Licinus'sy^rvtfff/x ready ft and ^ 
Each 'With a nuater-bucket in bis band. 
Keeping a guard for fear of fire all nigbt^Dry den. 
In Sidonius, Ep. v. 7. we have his Epitaph : 

Marmoreo hoc tomalo Licinus jacet; at Cato nullo« 
Poropeius j^arvo. Credimus eife Deos? 
He is alfo mentioned in the following Epiftle. 
ffj Such a one as Horace defer ibei, Od. ii. 5. 23. 

Difcrimen obfcurum, folutis 

Crinibus^ ambigaoque vultu. 

Sofmooth his doubtful cheeks appear. 

So loofe, fo girliftfftvws his bair^ 



EPISTLE CXX. 

From whence we learn the Knowledge of Good. 

1 FIND, my Lucilius^ that your Epiftlc, after wandering through 
many petty queflions, at laft fixed upon one, which you defire me to 
explain : from whence do we receive the firji notices^ or ideas, of Good 
and Right ? Thefe two things, in the opinion of fome, are very diffe- 
rent j but vrcjSfoics only fuppofe them fubjedt to a flight diflindion. 
What I mean is this : fome think a thing good from its being ufeful ; 
they give this title therefore to riches, an horfe, wine, Jloes, &c. So 
low do they degrade the name of good, making it applicable to fervilc 
ufes. And they fuppofe that to be right, which confifts in the dif- 
charge of any j uft duty : as, in the pious care of an aged father ; affifling 
a friend in ad\rerfity ; a brave and bold expedition; or in pafUng a pru- 
dent 
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dent and merciful feniencj. Now we (Stoics) fuppofe ^i5ff</and rigbt 
to be tivo things indeed, but of the fiime import. Nothing is good hut 
vjhat is" right ; and 'what is right, is alfo good. I think it unnccelTary 
to add the difference between them, having fo often taken notice of it. 
I rtwll only obferve, that nothing ieems^M// to us, which may be made 
a badufeof And you lee how many make a bad ufe of riches, nobility, 
ftrength, and the like. I therefore now return to the queftion pro- 
poled. Hoi!} we come to the Jirjl knowledge o/'Gooil tfWRight? 

Nature could not teach us this. She hath fown in our minds the 
feeds of knowledge, but not implanted knowledge itfelf. Some affirm 
that we fall upon this knowledge accidentally ; but it is incredible that 
any one Ihould have met by chance with the idea or image of virtue. 
We rather think it gathered from obfervation and refleftion ; and that 
from comparing fuch things with themfelves as have been well expe- 
rienced, the underftanding formed from hence its judgment of what is 
good and right, by analogy *. For fince the Latins have adopted this 
word, and made it a free denizen of Rome, I think it by no means to 
be rejefted, or returned to its native country, Greece ; it is to be ac- 
cepted therefore, not as a ftranger and newly- received word, but as if 
it were in common ufc. 

To explain then what is meant by the word f analogy]. We know 
that fanity or health is a quality belonging to the body j from hence wc 
infer a Uke quality belonging to the foul : we know that llrength and 
vigour arc properties of the body : from whence we prefume the foul 
to be endowed with the like properties. We have been amazed at fome 
generous, humane, brave anions; hence we began to admire them, as 
fo many perfetftions : but thefe however h-^ve been traverfed with many 
failings, which tlie glare and fplendor of fome notable a<5lion concealed 
from us; we therefore pretended not to fee them. Nature commands 
us to magnify deeds that are praife-worthy ; whereupon glory is gene- 
rally carried beyond truth. From hence we took the idea of fome ex- 
traordinary ^W. 
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Fabricius rcfufed the gold of King Pyrrhusy and judged it greater 
than a kingdom, that he was able to contemn the riches of a King {a). 
The fame hero, when a phyfician made him an offer to poifbn Pyrrhus^ 
advifed the King to be upon his guard againft treachery. Now it was 
the fame greatnefs of foul, that fcorned to be overcome with gold, or 
to overcome his advLrfary by poifon. We therefore juftly admired 
this great man, who was not to be prevailed upon by the promifes of a 
King, nor by any that were treacheroufly made againft a King. So 
refolutely fixed was he on fetting a good example : and what is moft 
difficult, he prefcrved his innocence, in war. He thought a man 
might be guilty of bafenefs even towards his profeft enemies ; and in 
the extreme poverty, wherein he gloried, detefted riches no lefs than 
poifon. hive^ faid he, Pyrrhus, by my courtefy^ and rejoice at ivbat 
you ivasfo much dtfpleafed before^ that Fabricius was not to be corrupted. 

Horatius Cocks, with his fingle arm, kept the narrow pais of the 
bridge, and ordered it to be pulled dawn behind to prevent the pailage 
of the enemy : and fo long did he maintain his poft againft the a/Iail- 
ants, 'till he heard the downfall of the props and timbers; and looking 
behind and feeing his purpofe affecSed, fo as at his own peril to ftop the 
peril of his country. Now follow y faid he, who wtlli this is the laay I go. 
And thereupon immediately flung himfelf into the river; and being 
not lefs foUicitous in the rapid ftream to preferve his arms than his life, 
with this honourable and victorious load upon him, he got to land as 
fafe as if he had returned by the bridge {I)) . Thefe and the like adlions 
give us an idea of valour and magnanimity. 

I will add what perhaps may fcem ftrange to you. Evil things have 
fometimes given us the idea of good. And what is moft rig/jt and fit 
hath appeared from the contrary. For there are you know certain 
vices, which border upon, or have the refemblance of, virtues, fo that 
even in the moft vile and bafe men, there is fometimes the appearance 
of goodnefs. Thus the prodigal man counterfeits the liberal ; whereas 
there is a great difference between a man's knowing how to give, and 
not knowing how to keep, his ^money. 1 here are many, I fay, Lucilius, 

who 
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who do not give, but throw it away. I do not call him a liberal man, 
who is angry, as it were, with his money. In like manner, careleflhefs 
alTumes the air of eafe and freedom; and raflinefs, of fortitude. Now 
this refemblance hath obliged us to examine things carefully, and to 
diftinguifli fuch as refemble one another indeed in appearance, but in fad: 
are widely different. While we refpedt thofe whom fome noble exploit 
hath rendered famous, we begin to remark that fuch a one hath execu- 
ted an enterprize with noblenefs of fpirit and great refolution; yet it 
was but once. We fee him brave in war, in the forum a coward : bear- 
ing poverty with manlinefs and courage ; but fcandal and infamy with 
a poor and abjeft mind. We have therefore praifed the particular deed, 
but defpifed the man. 

We have feen another perfon courteous to his friends 3 moderate 
towards his enemies > and both in public and private life, behaving 
himfelf foberlyand righteoufly; not wanting patience, in what he was 
bound to fuffer ; nor prudence in what he was to perform : we have 
feen him, when it was a time to give, diftributing his bounty with a 
full hand ; and when labour was required of him, how refolute ! induf- 
trious, fubjedt to command, relieving the wearinefs of his body with 
conftancy, and firmnefs of mind. He was moreover always the fame, 
confident with himfelf in every acSion; and not only good by intention 
and deiign, but happily arrived to fuch an habit, as not only to do 
what was right, but to be capable of doing nothing but what was 
right. ' 

From whence then we learn that in fuch a one virtue is perfect ; and 
this we divide into feveral parts : feeing that defires are to be reftrained ; 
fear to be repreifed ; requifite aftions to be forefeen ; and their feveral 
duties paid to every one (r) : from hence we learned temperance, forti- 
tude, prudence, juftice, and gave to each their particular office. And 
from whence did we learn virtue ? It was difplayed in the order, 
decency, conftancy and uniformity, that fuch a one obferved in all his 
aftions ; and particularly in that greatnefs of foul which exalted itfelf 
above all the reft. Hence appeared that blefled ftate of life, which 

X x 2 ever 
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ever flows in a profperous and happy courfe (d)y dependent entirely 
upon itfelf. And what we further collect from hence is, that this per- 
fedt man, this adept in virtue, never curfed Fortune; was never caft 
down by any accident, and looking upon himfelf as a foldier and citi- 
zen of the world, underwent all labours as patiently as if they were 
enjoined him by the command of his fuperiors. Whatever happened 
to him he received it, not with difcontent, as an accidental evil, but a^ 
his deftined lot in life, ^bis^ iaith he, be it what it will, is my portion. 
It is bard : it is indeed fever e ; but we muft bear it, and do tbe bejl we can. 

He neceflarily appeared therefore, in all refpefts, a great man; from 
whom no difafters could ever diftort a figh or groan ; who never com- 
plained of his fate : he gave to many a tafte of his goodneis, which 
fhone as a light in a dark place [e)\ turning the inclinations and affec- 
tions of every one towards him, being mild and gracious^ and alike juft 
in all aflrairs both human and divine. His mind was perfedt, being 
advanced to that height, above which there is nothing but the mind of 
God. A part whereof condefcended to dwell even in this mortal 
breaft (f) ; which is never more divine, than when it reflefts upon its 
own mortality; and knows that man was born to this end; that he 
mud; one day part with life ; and that this body is not a fixed habita- 
tion, but an inn; and indeed an inn, where we muft make but a (faort 
ftay ; and muft certainly leave it> at the pleafure or difpleafure of our 
hoft. 

it is a very ftrong argument with me, dear LuciliuSj that the foul is 
derived from fome higher fource, when it looks upon all earthly things, 
wherewith at prefent it is converfant, as mean and vile; and is under no 
dread to leave them* For he knows whither he is going, who recol- 
lects from whence he came. See we not how many things incommode 
and trouble us ; and how irkfome this body is to us ? Sometimes wc 
complain of the bowels, fomctimes of the head, fometimes of the breaft 
and throat ; at one time the nerves, at another our feet rack us ; to-day 
a lownefs of fpirit; to-morrow a violent cold; fometimes too much 
blood; fometimes too little; thus are wc toiled about^ and at laft obliged 

to 



'*^^*^ **S 'hing contenteth us, who' muft die 

^^^ *' '^^ daily draw near our end; and 

n whence we (hall furely fall. 



our minds are involved! 

■ great part of it already 

-e it was before we 

' fince each of the 

It is not this laft 

^s us know and con- 
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to go off". This is what generally happens to tliofe who live in a tene- 
ment not their own-^A" ^ yet though fuch a weak and putrid body 
be our portion, ^;i^\ T70 '^^ ^^Y Schemes for eternity; and as far 
as human life c^ \ QrfS* 'ended, fo far do we ftrctch our hopes; 
never fatisfir ^^ ^ t. But what can be more ridicu- 

lous ? WhaV. "" 

foon, nay, who 
every hour drives 

Obferve then in wh. 
Tliat which I faid muft c. 
gone : for the time we hav. 
lived (g). We greatly err 1. 
foregoing contributes as much ,. 
flep that hath tired us when we drc 
fefs that we are tired. The laft day 
ced towards it. Death cuts us not off. oiice, but only crops us con- 
tinually {&). A great foul therefore, confcious of a better llate in rever- 
fion, and a more exalted condition, endeavours indeed, in the ftation 
wherein it is placed, to demean itfclf induflrioufly and honeftly; but 
it looks upon none of thofc things that furround it, as its own pro- 
perty; but as things lent us for a while, and ufeth them accordingly, 
as a ftranger, and one that is haftening to another abode (/*). 

Now when we fee a man afting with fuch conftancy and intfcgrity, 
it cannot but prefent us with the diftinguifhing marks of an uncommon 
undcrftanding ; fomething, I fny, above the common flandard of human 
nature; efpecially, if as I before obferved, this greatnefs is attended 
with the manifeftation of truth. Truth ever keeps the fame rteady 
courfe. Things falfe and counterfeit laft not, being ever fubjedt to 
change. Thus fome men arc at one time yatinius', at another time 
Cats' &; one while they think Curius not fevere; nor Fairicius poor 
enough: they will fcarcely allow tisbero to be frugal, and fufficiently 
content with his little : and at another time they challenge L'tchms in 
wealth, Apklus in luxury, and Mecanas In the mo/t elegant d-^lights. . 

Nothin* 
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Nothing can be a greater fign of a bad difordered mind, than this rcft- 
leffnefs, this continual agitation, between the dilfimulation of virtue, 
and the love of vice : 

■ habebat faepe ducentos 

Saepe decern fervos ; mod6 reges atque tetrarchas. 
Omnia magna loquens ; modo fit mihi menfa tripes, et 
Concha falis puri ; et toga quae defendere frigus 
Quamvis crafTa, queat ; decies centena dediffes 
Huic parco paucis contento : quinquc dicbus. 
Nil erat in loculo. — Hor. Sat. i. 3. 11. 

Sometimes two hundred Jlaves compofe bis train^ 

And fometimes ten. Nowy in a pompous fir ain^ 

Of kings and heroes he would brag ; andfi)on 

Lower his fiyle to a more humble boon ; 

A tbree-leggd table ^ and of fait one Jl:ell^ 

And a coarfe gown the weather to rep ell-. 

Yet in five days^ fo frugally content ^ 

Had he a million^ it would all be fpent. Duncomb. 

There are many fuch as Horace hath here defcribed; fo wavering, /b 
unlike to, and inconfiflent with themfelves. Did I fay many ? nay, 
almoft all men have this foible. There is fcarce any one but who 
changeth his opinion, and his wifhes : at one time he thinks himicif 
happy in a wife ; at another time he prefers a miftrefs : he will now be 
mafter, and foon after ftoop to be an officious humble fervant; at one 
time he fhews away in the greateft fplendour, fo as to create envy ; at 
another time he fubfides, and lowers himfelf beneath the moft abjedl of 
mortals : at one time he is profufely generous; at another time he 
fcrapes together all he can get. Nothing fure can difcovcr a weak and 
imprudent mind more than fuch demeanor ; where one adlion is perpe- 
tually thwarting another, and (than which I think nothing can be 
more vile) the man is altogether inconfiftent with himfelf. 

Think it a great virtue, my Lucilius^ to adt uniformly. Now none 
but a wife man appears always one and the fame. The reft are daily 

putting 
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putting on new fliapcs. One while you would think us very frugal 
and grave; at another time, prodigal and vain. We frequently change 
our mafques, and put on a very different one from that we pulled off. 
Exadt this therefore of thyfelf, having fixed upon a certain rule of life, 
maintain it to thy laft breath. Endeavour to defer ve praife, at leaft to 
make it known who you are, by an uniformity of aftion : for it may 
fometimes be faid of the man you faw yeilerday, who is this man ? fo 
great an alteration hath one day made in him. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(•) Things that come not within the fcrutiny of human fcnfes, as the virtue of the loadftone, 
&c. cannot be examined by them, or be attcfled by any body ; and therefore can appear more or 
lefs probable only as they more or lefs agree to truths that are eftablifhed in our minds ; and as 
they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge and approbfttion. Analogy in thefe matters 
is the only help we have, and 'tis from that alone we draw all our grounds of probability. See 
Locke ^ p. 285. 

(a) See Plutarch, in the Life of Pyrrhus. 

(b) Id. in the Life of Poplicola. 

(r) The like charge is given us by St. Paul, To render to all their dues^ tribute to whom tribute is 
due, cuftom to luhom cuftom, fear to luhomfear, honour to «whom honour, Rom. xiii. 7. And here I 
cannot but recommend to the Reader's notice that mod excellent fermonof my good and ever- 
memorable mailer Dr. Snape on this text. 

{d) i. e. the Ei/poc/at of the Stoics. 

(f) As St. Peter faith of /it^ moft fure jword of prophecy ^ wherenuith ye donuell that yetakeheed as 
unto alight that Jhineth in a dark place, ii. Pet. 1. 19. And St. John of our Saviour — In him 'was 
life, and this life nvas the light of men, and the light Jhineth in darknefs and the darknefs comprehended 
it not. John, i. 45. 

(f) For nvho hath known, faith St. Paul, the mind of the Lord, that he may inftruS him? Bui 
*we have the mind of Chrift. Let this mind be in you, <which *was alfo in Chrift Jefus. Phil. ii. 5. 
Know you not yourjelves, how that Jefus Chrift /*/ in you, except ye be reprobates? ii. Cor. 13, c. 
And of hisfullnefs have 'we all received. John i. 16. 

(g) The bell ftrikes one. If heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the Flood. Teung. N. T. 
(^) Carpit nos ilia non corripit] The old tranflation renders it. Death fwallows us indeed, Bui 
doth not devour us. Cellu nous avalle, mais ne nous devore pas. 

Is Death at diftance ? No : he has been on thee ; 
And giv'n fure earnefl of his final blow. Id. 
Each moment has its fickle, emulous 
Of Timers enormous fcythc, whofe ample fwcep 

Strikes 
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Strikes empires from the root : each moment play« 

His little weapon in the narrower fphere 

Of fweet domcftic comfort, and cuts down 

The faired bloom of fubl unary blifs. Id. 
(/) The/e all died in faith t not having received the promi/esy but halving feen them afar oJT^ atui *werf 
ferfuaded of them, and embraced them t and confjjed they txere fti mgcrs and pilgrims on the earth. 
For they that fay fuch things^ declare plainly thy feek a country : and truly if they bad been mimd/ul of 
that country from nuhence they came, they might have had opportunity to ha-ve returned, Sut Menu they 
defere a better country, i. e. an hea^jenly. Wherefore God is n-.t ajhamed to be called their Ged, for hi 
hath prepared for them a city, Heb. ii. 13. 6. Dearly belcved, fith St. Peter, / Lefeecb yu, at 
flrangers and pilgrims, to ahjlain from fiejhly lufls, that ivar agrinjl the foul, i. Pet. ii. 11. An^ 
St. Paul, This I fay, brethren, the time is Jhort, it remaineth that ye ufe this 'world as mot abufing it\ 
for the fnjhion of this txorld paffeth anvay, i. Cor. 7. 3 1. See Fpp. 58, 74, 98. 

" The ^Egyptians in general, according to Deodorus, held the prefent life to be of fmali ac- 
count; but the glory of a life to come hereafter, acquired by virtue, to be the higheft objeCt of 
their ambition. They looked upon our houfes here but as inns, where we are to bait but a little 
while.'* Nay, Maerobius alTures usj Animarum originem manare de ccelo inter rede philoibphan- 
tes indubltatse conil^c efTe fententix. Somn. Scip. 1. i. // *was tht undoubted opini9m of tbt belt 
fhilofophers , that our fouls *were derived to us from heaven* 



EPISTLE CXXI. 



Whether every Creature is fenfible of his own Conftitution. 

1 K N O W you will chide me, Lucilius^ when I explain to you the 
petty queftion, which I have been fo long muling upon this very day. 
And again you will cry out, what avails this towards reforming our 
morals? But exclaim as you pleafe, when I have called to my afliftance 
thofc eminent Stoics, Pofdonius and Archidemus {a) ; let them argue 
the point with you : what I would aik is, whether any thing that relates 
to morality does not tend to create good manners ? When we confider the 
different engagements and purfuits of man, we find that one thing 
tends to his nourifliment, another to exercife, another to drcfs, another 
to inftrudion, another to pleafure and delight. All thefe, I fay, belong 
to him, yet not all of them make him a better man. So with regard 

3 ^^ 
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to morals ; fomc things afFe<ft him in one way, fome in another ; fomc 
correft and regulate mankind; other things point out their nature and 
origin. 

And when I am enquiring after the reafon why Nature firft made 
man^ and gave him the pre-eminence over all other animals; do you 
think that fuch an enquiry bears no relation to manners? if you do, 
you are mifbken ; for how will you know what manners beft fuit a 
man, unlefs you firft find out what path it is beft for man to purfue ? 
' unlefs you infpeft his very nature. Then indeed you will underftand 
what you are to do, and what to avoid; when you have thoroughly 
learned what you owe to your nature and conftitution as man. 

/ tJDOuld fain leam^ you fay, bow to covet lefs^ and lefs to fear : roof 
cut all fuperjiition from me ; teach me^ that what is called felicity, is light 
end vain ; and that by the accejjion of one fy liable ^ it becomes the reverfe^ 
wfelicity. Knpw then, I will fome day gratify your requeft, by ex- 
horting to the praAice of virtue and fcorning vice : and though fome 
perhaps may think me too fevere in this refpeft, I will fteadily perfift 
in perfecuting iniquity, bridling in the moft refraftory affedtions, re- 
ftraining fuch pleafures as neceffarily end in pain and forrow, and in 
thwarting every idle wifli. For why ? we have often wifhed for the 
greateft of evils; and have received that with joy and congratulation, 
againft which we afterwards fo bitterly exclaim {b). In the mean 
while permit me to difcufs a few things, however wide they may fcem 
from this purpofe. 

The queftion was, whether all animals have a certain fenfe of their con^ 
dition or conftitution (c). And that they have fuch a fenfe, is chiefly 
manifeft from their fo aptly and expeditioufly moving their limbs, as 
if they had been particularly inftrudled and bred up therein. There is 
a certain agility in all their different parts ; as the artift ufeth his tools 
with eafe and readinefs; and the pilot knows to fteer his fhip: and the 
painter, having fet before him many various colours picks out, or 
forms, that which he thinks will give the beft Ukenefs ; and with a 
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quick eye and ready hand pafleth between the pallet and the image rc- 
prelentcd. So ready and nimble is an animal in the ufe of each feveral 
motion. We are apt to admire juftaiflors, in that their hand is exprcf- 
five of every affection ; and a proper attitude and gefticulation attend on 
the diircrent flow of words; what thefe do by art, animals do by na- 
ture. None of them find any difficulty in moving their limbs ; nor 
hcfitate in the ufe of them. They come into life with this knowledge; 
and are born, as it were, with fuch particular inftruftions. 

But it is faid, that animals move their limbs infucb an apt manner^ 
becaufe if they were to move them otherwife it would give them pain. Ac- 
cording to this opinion then they adt by compulfion ; 'tis not the will^ 
hut fear that diredts them to a proper motion. But this is falfe; they 
are flow upon compulfion : agility is a voluntary motion; and Co far is 
the fear of pain from inciting thereto, that they will endeavour at their 
motion, though they fufier pain by it. Thus an infant, who is learn- 
ing to ufe his feet and to iland upright, as foon as he begins to try his 
flrtngth, falls down, and not without tears rifeth ^igaln as often, 'till by 
frequent exercife and much pain he hath attained the habit Nature de« 
figncd him. Some animals of a very hard back being turned thereon, 
will twifl: themfelves, and throw out their feet and fcramble with them, 
'till they are replaced in their proper pofition. The tortoiic, for in- 
ftance, when laid upon his back, is not fuppofed to feel much pain, 
yet through defire of his natural pofture, he is reftlefs, and ftniggles, 
nor will ceafe his endeavours 'till he hath recovered his feet. There is 
in every animal therefore a fenfe of their conftitution; and from hence 
proceeds the prompt ufe of their limbs ; nor can we have any greater 
fign that they came into life with this knowledge, than that no animal 
is ignorant in the ufe of his body. 

Conjlitution^ it is faid, as you define it, is the governing principle of 
the mind J under fuch a modification with regard to the body. But as this 
is fo perplexed andfubtle^ and what you yourfelves fcarce know haw to ex-- 
prefs ; how Jhall an infant underftand it I All animals Jhould have been 
logicians^ that they might comprehend this definition^ which is obfcure and 

unintelligible 
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uninteUigibk to a great part of the better learned among yourfhcs. There 
would be fome force in this objcs^Uon, if we fliould allow that the ani- 
mals themfelvcs underfland this definition of conftitution. Butconfti- 
tution itfelf is much eafier undcrftood from Nature than it can be from 
any definition or exprelfion {d). The infant knows not what is meant 
by the word conjlitution^ but he well knows his own; neither does he 
know what an animal is, but he perceives himfelf to be an animal ; and 
alfo underftands in the grofs, fummarily, and obfcurely, his own con- 
flitution. 

We likewife know that we have zfoul: but what the foul is, where it 
is, of what quality, and from whence it is, we know not {e). The 
fame fenfe that we have of the foul, though we know not its nature and 
fituation ; fuch a fenfe have all animals of their conftitution. For they 
muft neceffarily be fenfible of that, by which they are fenfible of other 
things; they muft needs be fenfible of that, which they obey; and by 
which they are governed : there is not one of us, but who knows there 
is fomc#hat within him, that ftirs up his powers to adtion; but what 
it is he knows not. As infants, {o likewife other animals, have a cer- 
tain fenfe of their principal part, though it be not clear enough, nor fo 
exprefs, as to form a juft notion of it. 

Toufajy it is objedted again, that every animal is atjirfi reconciled to 
his conjiitution I but that the conftitution of man is rational i and therefore 
is man reconciled to himfelf not as merely to an animal j but as to a rational 
animal \ for in that is man dear to himfelf as being man ; how then can an 
infant be reconciled to a rational conftitution^ when as yet he is not rational? 
Every age of life hath its own conftitution. There is one conftitution 
to infants, another to youth, and another to old age, and all are recon- 
ciled to their prefent condition. An infant hath no teeth, he does well 
without them: he cuts his teeth: this condition agreeth likewife with 
his age : as that herb, which in a little time will become bread-corn, 
hath one ftate, when tender and fcarce rifing above the furrow ; another 
when it is grown up ; and though the ftalk indeed be flender, yet it is 
ftrong enough to bear its weight ; another when it begins to change 
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colour, and ripen for the barn; in whatever ftate it is, it maintains 
the fame, and in all refpedls is accommodated thereto. Thus I fay there 
is an age peculiar to infants, another to children, another to youth, 
and another to maturity ; yet I am ftill the fame perfon I was, when a 
boy, when a young man. So though the conflitution of every man is 
continually changing, there is the fame refpe<ft and agreeablenefs in 
every change : for it is not the boy, nor the young, nor the old man, 
that Nature recommends to my care, but myfelf(y^. Therefore the 
infant is reconciled to that confUtution which he then hath as an infant, 
not to that which he (hall hereafter have when a young man. Neither, 
though fome greater and better flate may remain, into which he fhall 
one day pafs, is not this alfo in which he was born fuitable to Nature. 

At drfk, every animal is reconciled and a friend to Je/f. For there 
mud be fome quality to which other qualities may be referred. I feek 
pleafure. For whom ? Myfclf. Therefore I take care of myfelf. I 
fly from danger ? For whofe £akt ? My own. Therefore am I cau- 
tious. If then I am dire^ed by felf-prefervation; felf-preiervation 
mufl be before all things. And this we fee in all living creatures; nor 
is it ingrafted in, but born with us. Nature bringeth forth her young, 
and would preferve them : and, becaufe the nearer our defence is the 
more fafe we are, fhe hath committed the charge of every one to him- 
felf ; and therefore, as I have faid elfewhere, young animals as foon as 
they come from their dam, or fee the light, know immediately what 
is hurtful to them; and fly from thofe things that threaten death. Nay 
fuch as are in danger from birds of prey, are afraid even of the fhadow 
of thofe birds when flying over them. No animal comes into life 
without the fear of death. 

It is afked indeed, Jbow an animaly jujl brought forth ^ can underjiani 
what is either falutary or dejiru^ive ? But firfl the queflion is, whether 
he does underfland this, not how he underfbmds it ? And that they 
have fuch underflanding is manifeft from this, they will do nothing more 
than what theyfo underjland. Why docs not the hen fly from the pea- 
cock or the goofe^ when fhe flies from t)ic hawk with all fpeed^ a much 

lefs 
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lefs bird, and not known to her before ? Why are chickens afraid of a 
cat, but not of a dog ? It is plain they know what will hurt thcm^ 
without having learned this from experience : for they arc afraid before 
they have made any trial of their danger. And then that you may not 
think tliis happens by chance, they neither are afraid of other things 
than what they have caufe to fear, nop do they ever forget that fuchare 
their enemies. Their flight from what is pernicious is ever anfwerable 
to this their defenfive care and diligence. 

Bcfides, the longer they live, they are not lefs afraid ; from whence 
it is apparent that this comes not by cuflom^ but from the natural love 
of their own welfare. What cuftom teacheth is learned flowly, by de- 
grees, and in various ways : 6ut whatever Nature propofes comes alike 
to all, and at once. If you defire to know, I will tell you, how every 
living creature comes to the knowledge of what will prove deftrudtive 
to him. He perceives himfelf to confift of flefh, and confcquentljr 
knows whereby flefli may be cut» or burned, or bruifed. Su^h ani- 
mals then as are armed for mifchief, he concludes to be his enemies^ 
and of an hoflile difpofition. .There is a connexion betwe^i theie 
things. For as every animal is at once endowed with the &n& of felf- 
prefervation, fuch things as tend thereto they readily perceive, and 
dread what is like to be hurtful. 

Now this dread of, and rejecting, contraries is natural; and what 
Nature diredts, is done, without forecaft, without deliberation. See 
you not with what art and fubtlety the bees form their little cells (^) ? 
what amazing concord there is between them in dividing the labours of 
the day ! See you not that no art of man can imitate the curious tex- 
ture of the fpider's web {A) ! What pains does (he fake in the juft dif- 
pofition of the threads ! fome are vi^yen in a ftraif ifhc by way of foun- 
dation; others are entwifted circularly, and growing ftill finer but 
clofer fpread, are a net to catch flies, her deftined prey. Now this art 
is innate, not taught her, and therefore none of thefe animals are more 
learned than others of the fame kind. Every fpider of the kind fpins a 
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like web ; and every cell in the honeycomb is formed with the like 
angles. 

Whatever is taught by art is uncertaiaand unequal : but what Nature 
teacheth is always uniform; and nothing hath fhe taught more certainly 
than felf-defence, and (kill in felf-prefcrvation. Animals begin to 
live and to learn at the fame time ; nor is it any wonder that, that in- 
ftrudion fhould be born with them, without which they would have 
been born in vain. Nature hath given them this knowledge, as the 
firft means of preferving in them a conftant agreement with, and love 
of their own condition. They could not poflibly be fafe, unlefs they 
had an inclination fo to be : nor would this alone have been of fervice 
to them, but without this nothing elfe could. 

Laftly therefore let me obfervc that you will find in none of them a 
contempt, nor even a difregard, oi felf. For even fuch as are dumb, 
and brutes indeed, though in other things they are quite ftupid, are 
cunning enough to get their living: and you will fee even thofe, which 
are altogether ufelefs and unprofitable to others, arc yet never wanting 
to themfelves. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(ii) Archiitmuif an eminent leader among the Stoics. Cictf likewift mentions him with AniU 
paler. Vid. Lipf. Manud. 1. 12. 

{h) Nos plerumque id votis expetimas, qaod non impetrafle melius foret« &c. Val. Max. \'ii. 2. 

■ Quidenim ratione timemus, 

Aut cupimus ? Quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 

Conat&s non poeniteat, votique pera^ ? 

Evertere domos totas optantibns ip(is 

Dii faciles.*— -Juv. x. 6. 

H(nu void of rea/on art 9ur hopa and f tart ! 

What in the conduQ of our lift apftart 

So nvtil difpos*d, fo luckily htgun^ 

But *wbtn iM bavt our nvijb, nut nnijb undone f 

Wbolt boufes oftbcir<wbolt dtfirtt fofftft^ 

Art ofttn ruined at tbtir own rtfutft. Drj^dcn. 
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(c) Tt'i' </\>i Tci .n/ o?fxn'-f 'P^-^, t5 ^ft)3»' i<JX^^ ^^' "^^ Tv^ef¥. ietvT'iv^—Laert. — Placet iis quorara 
raiio mihi probatur, fimul atquc natum fit animal, ipfum fibi conciliari et coinmrndari ad it con- 
fervanaum ctad fuum (latum, et ad ca qua: funt confcrvrrntii ejus flatus diligcnda. — alirnari lutem 
ab interitu, iifquc rebas qu:c interltum vid-antu/ aircrre. Cic. de Fin. 3. 5. Tht philofopbers^ 
mohofe fyficm I approve of^ art of opinion^ that as foon as any creazure is born, (for here ive mufi r;fflr- 
mence our dlfputation) it has an afftSlicn for itjelf\ it endea-vo^irs its o^Kin prefer^aticn and "vuell-heingi 
and is impelled to the lo*ve of every fling that can contribute thereto. At the fame time it abhors diJJoJu^ 
tion, and fwhatever may feem to threaten the fame, 

(d) IVe Jhould knoist *very little indeed^ faith Galbn, did nue knvw tt§ more than ivhat ^wt could 
give ajufi definition cf 

(/) There was a flrange diverfity of opinions among the antient philofophers about the nature of 
the human foul. The mod eminent ^f them however^ from the Xmito£ Pythagoras , maintained, 
that it is a portion of tht di*vine effence. See Leland ii. i. 280. 

(f) ^'lf» ^ ^^^^ confcious thinking thing, (whatever fubflance made up of« whether fpiritaal 
or material, fimple or compounded it matters not) which is fenfible, or confcious of pleafure and 
pain, capable of happinefs or mifery, and h i9 concerned for itftlf as far as that confcioufnef» 
extends, Lockt, p* 292. V 

(g) ** See what bright flrokes of archite^ure fhine 

Through the whole frame, what beauty, what defign ! 
Each odoriferous cell, and waxen tow'r. 

The yellow pillage of the rifled flow'r. 
Has twice three fides, the only figure fit 
To which the lab'rers may their flores commit 
Without the lofs of matter, or of room. 
In all the wondrous ftru^are of the comb," Jmon. 
(^) I cannot here but pay my refpeds to the memory of Dr. LittUfon, my late mofl worthy friend^ 
whofe elegant poem on v^Jpider, is in the hands of every one. 

Infidious, refllefs, njnatchfsd, fpider, &c« 



EPISTLE CXXII. 

On Extravagance^ and irregular Living. 

JL HE days, Luciiius, are now upon the decline: they are grown in- 
deed fomewhat fhorter^ yet are dill long enough to give a man fufficient 
time for bufinefs ; if he would rife, as I may fay, with the day itfelf ; 
but to fome other purpofe, than merely to give the ufual falutation. 
£ut it is fcandalous to lie dozing when the fun is rifen, and not to be 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly awake 'till noon : and yet this is what fomc call riling early. 
For there are thofe who invert the order of night and day, and who never 
open their eyes, ftill heavy with yefternight's debauch, 'till night re- 
turns again . They feem to be in the ftate of thofe, whom Nature, as 
Virgil iaith, hath placed oppoiite to us, with their feet to our feet. 
Nofque ubi primus equis oriens effulfitianhelis, 
Illic fera rabens accendit lumina vefper. G. i. 250. 
Or when Aurora leaves our northern J^bere ^ 
She lights the downward beavn^ and rifes there ; 
And when on usjhe breathes the living lights 
Red Vefper kindles there the tapers of the night. Dry den. 
It is not that their region or country is oppofitc and contrary to that of 
other men, but their life. There are oftentimes antipodes in the fame 
city ; who, as Marcus Cato (a) obferves, never faw tbefun^ either rifing 
or fetting. 

Think you that thofe men know how to live, who know' not when 
they live? And yet they fear death, though they bury themfelves alive, 
and are as ominous, if you chance to meet them, as the night-raven. 
Although they fpcnd their darknefs tn wine and perfume ; although 
they fpin out the whole time of their intemperate vigils in banqueting, 
and variety of luxurious difhes; thty feaji not ^ but are folemnizing 
their own funerals {b). The obfequies of the dead indeed arc wont to 
be celebrated in the day-tioae, aad are ibea over: but no day is long 
enough for him that liveth, and worketh as he ought. We mull 
jftretch out the narrow fpan of life ; the duty and fign whereof confift 
in adlion. We muft even contraft the night, and transfer part of it to 
the day. Birds that are cooped up for a feaft, that by fitting ftill they 
may grow fat, are generally kept in the dark : {o of thofe men, who 
lie all day long without any exercifc, a fwelling is apt to invade the 
fluggiih body ; a lazy fatncfs (ei^eth all their limbs ; and having dedi- 
cated themfelves to darknefs, they grow filthy and iil-fevDurcd. Thdr 
jfoddeh countenance looks as fufpicious as of thofe who labour under 
fotne difeafc ; they are of an * afhy colour, languid and £iint; and tho' 
ASlX adive, their fieih fecms ahead) corrupted^ This however, I may 
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fay, is but the Icaft of evils that attends fuch irregularities, fince a far 
greater darknefs involves the mind ; it is quite ftupid; it is fo very dark, 
it envies the blind. Who but fuch men as thefe could ever think that 
the eyes were given us to be ufed in darknefs ! 

Do you afk whence proceeds this depravity of mind, that loaths the 
day, and is for turning the whole of life into night ? Know that all 
vices are repugnant and contrary to Nature : they all defert the order and 
fitnefs of things. It is the very defign of luxury to rejoice in per- 
vcrfenefs ; and -not only to depart from what is right, but to fly from 
it as far as poflible. Do they not fccm to live contrary to Nature, who 
drink fafting (r), who pour down wine into their empty veins, and go 
drunk to dinner ? yet fuch is the common excefs of youth, who affedt 
in this way to try their ftrength. Upon the very thrcfliold of the bath 
they ftrip and drink; nay, they quaff down bumpers, and every now 
and then wipe off the fweat occafioned by their frequent and hot 
draughts. To drink only after meals is too vulgar a thing for men of 
tafte ; let your country-folk, and men who know not true pleafure, 
follow rules ; our gallants delight not in that wine which fwims harm- 
lefs upon their food, and has a free and eafy accefs to the nerves : no 
drunkennefs is fo agreeable, as that which is got upon an empty ftomach. 

Do they not feem to live contrary to Nature, who change habits 
with women, and ftudy to prcfervc a •young bloom on a wrinkled fore- 
head ? What can be more horrid, or more wretched ? They would 
fain never be man, that they may not leave off their boyifh tricks : and 
when their fcx ought to refcue them from contumely and difgrace, not 
age itfelf can difcharge them. 

Live they not contrary to Nature who covet a rofe in winter ? and 
who by the nouriflinient of warm water and a proper heat of air, force 
the lily and other fpring flowers, to bloom in the depth of winter ? 

Live they not contrary to Nature, who plant orchards on their turrets, 

(//), fo that trees may wave over the tops of their houfes 5 and flrikc 
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their roots ia thofe places^ which it would have been prefumption t# 
pretend to reach with their higheft boughs ? 

Live they not contrary to Nature, who lay the foundation of their 
baths in the fea ; nor think they can fwim delicately unlefs the warm 
vater likewife be ruffled with billows ? 

Thus having refolved to wUl nothing but what is contrary to the 
cuftom of Nature, they at laft entirely revolt from her. ** Is it day^ 

light ? it is time then to go to fleep {e). Is it night f Let us now 

take our ufual exercife : let us get into our chariots, pay our vifits, 
^^ and fo to dinner. But lo! the morning approaches ; itisnowfup- 
*^ per-time. It is not for us to aA as the common people Ao. It h 
** mean to live in the ordinary and vulgar way. Let the poor wretches 

enjoy the whole day to themfelves; fo we have but an early hour in 

the morning to go to bed." 
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For my part I cannot but rank fuch extravagant fops among the dead. 
-For how like a funeral is it, and a forrowful one too, to live thus by 
the light of torches and flambeaux ? I remember not long ago, there 
were many who lived fuch a fort of life, among whom was Atticm 
Buta, a Praetorian, who after he had fpent a large eftate, and was com- 
plaining of his poverty to Tiberius^ received this anfwer, you are too 
late awakened. Montanus Julius (f)^ a tolerable poet, but well known, 
by having been a favourite, though afterwards in difgracc, with Tiherius, 
was one day reciting his poetry ; and as he was fond of ufing the words 
ortus and occafus, (eaji and wejl^ or morning and evening J when a friend 
of his complained that he had detained him a whole day, and that it 
was very unrcafonable to expedt a man fhould attend fo long to hear his 
compolitions ; one Natta Pinarius (g) iaid pleafantly enough. For my 
fart^ I think a man cannot ufe him more court eoujfy than I do; for I am 
ii:iUiug to hear bim^ ab ortu ad occafum (alluding to the words only.) 
JBut when he was reciting thefe verfes, 

Incipit ardcntes Phoebus producere flanunas, 

Spergere fe rubicunda dies, jam triftis hirundo 

Aigutis 
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Argiitls reditura cibos immlttere nidis 

Inciplty et molli partitos ore miniflrat. 

Fhoehus iegins to pew bis fultry fiame^ 

And ruddy morn toj^read around the fame ; 

With various food the fwallow treats her youngs 

And lulls them with her melancholy fong. 
Varus a Roman knight, a companion of Lucius Ficinius, and an excel- 
lent fmell-feaft, making himfelf every where welcome by his witty^ 
and often bitter jefls, cried out. 

And Buta now prepares for fleef . 
And when he repeated thefe lines. 

Jam fua paflores (hibulis armenta locarunt. 

Jam dare fopitis nox nigra filentia terris 

Incipit, 

^bejhepherds to the fold their flocks had led, 

AndJUeM darknefs oer the world wasjpread: 
cried the fame Varus ^ what does Montanus fay ? It is now night ; I 
will go then, and give good-morrow to Buta. Nothing was more notori- 
ous than tliis life which Buta led, fo contrary to all rule; and in which 
many, as I faid, indulged themfelves at that time. 

Now the reafon of men's living in this prepofterous manner, is, not 
becaufe they think the night itfelf hath any thing more pleafmg in it ; 
but becaufe nothing delights them that is obvious and common; and 
becaufe light is generally burthenfome to a bad confcience ; and becaufe 
they who value every thing, according to the price it bears, be it great 
or fmall, difdain the light, which cofts them nothing. 

Moreover thefe luxurious gentlemen defire to be talked of as long as 

they live; if nothing is faid of them, they think they lofe their labour, 

and live to no purpofe; accordingly they are angry with themfelves, if 

they have done nothing to raife a report. Many devour all their goods ; 

others wafte them upon harlots. To gain any credit among them, a 

man muft not only commit fome lafcivious, but fome notable folly. In 

a city fo bufily employed as this, a conmion fin will not be thought a 

flory Worth telling. 
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I have heard Albinovanus^ (an excellent ftory- teller) (J)) fay, that he 
lived but a few doors from Spurius Papinius, who was one of thefc 
night-owls. Sometimes, faid he, about the third hour of the night I 
Ivivc heard the twang of whips (/). I afk what is the natter? and I 
am tokl, tOiif Papinius is calling bis fervants to account. About the 
fjxth lioiir of the night, I hear a loud bawling: what is this for ? I fay. 
Why^ Papinius is only excrcijing bis voice. About the eighth hour of 
tJic nigln, I hear the rattling of wheels ; and, when I afk what it 
means, am told, that Papinius is going to take the air. Xowards 
break of day the whole houfe is in an uproar ; the pages are called, and 
the butlers and the cooks are running up and down; what noiv f fays I. 
Papinius is juft come out of the bath, and calls for fome broth and 
mulled wine. Wbat ? and did bis /uppers exceed the expences of the day ? 
No; for notwithftanding all this he lived very frugally: bejpent nothings 
but the night. Therefore to fome who called Papinius a fordid and 
covetous wretch, faid Albinovanus^ you may as well call hinj lycbnobiw^ 
a lamplighter* 

You muft not wonder, Lucilius^ that you find fo many peculiarities 
in vice. Vice hath various and innumerable appearances ; the feveral 
kinds of it cannot be comprehended. The obfervance of what is rigbt 
is fimple and uniform ; but wrong is manifold, and puts on whatever 
fliapc you pleafe. The fame may be faid of the manners of thofe who 
follow Nature : they are always free and eafy, and fcarcc ever know anv 
difference: but the depraved, and fuch as turn afide therefrom, not 
only differ from other mortals, but even among themfelves. 

The principal caufe however of this difeafe, feems to be the difdain 
of common life; as they diftinguifli themfelves from others by their 
drtffs, by the elegance of their entertainments, and by the fmartnefs of 
their equipage ; fo would they likewife differ from them in the obferva- 
tion and difpofal of time. They fcorn to fin in a low and cuflomary 
manner, who exped: infomy for their reward (>J). And this is what 
they all ambitioufly covet ; who live, as I may fay, retrograde. But let 
us, my Luciliui^ maintain the life which Nature prcfcribcs, nor ever 

decline 
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decline from it: to thofe who follow her all things arc eafy, and rea- 
dily provided ; but to thofe who are continually thwarting her, life is 
nothing clfe but rowing againji tbejiream. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{a) Lipjius does not recoiled this to be faid any where by Cato, but that Cicero makes mention of 
fachfots; qui folem, ut aiunt, nee occidenCem unquam viderint^ nee orientem, &c. fwho art 
carriid away from their meah^ and cram tbem/el'vts next day, over yefierdiPji* s crudities^ nubo boajt of 
never having feen the fun rifing or fetting, and v)ho are beggars, having fpent their patrimony^ Cic. 
dc Fin. U. 8. 

{hi) Jufta fibi factant] See Ep. xii. Pincian reads it bufta. They are digging their own graves, 
(c) Platareh. Quel. Conviv. 8. 9. 
(dj Seneea Frag, in Thyefle, — nulla culminibus mcis 

Impoiita nutat fylva. 
Nor on my bonfetop nodi a fylvan fcem. 
Sen, Controv. v. 5. Aiunt in fummis culminibas mentita nemora et navigaliam pifcinarum freta. 
Tbey have not only groves on the top of their boufes but even fjbponds, 

{e) So Tacitus fpeaking of Petronius^^lWi dies per fomnum, nox offieiis et obledlamentis vitjc 
tranfigebatur. He paffed bis days inJUep, and bis nights in the duties and recreations of life. And 
Lampridius of Heliogabalus, Trajecit et dierum a&us no^Ubus et noflurnos diebus^ eiUmans hoc 
inter indrumenta luxuriae ; ita ut lero de fomno furgeret^ et falutari inciperet, mane autem dor- 
mire inceptaret. He transferred the proper anions of the day to night, and of the night to day, holding 
upon this as an inftance of luxury ; fo that be v)ould rife fromjleep expelling a falutation, and in tin 
morning faU aJUep. So Horace fpeaking of one Tegellius, 

■ Nodles vigilabat ad ipfum 
Mane^ diem totum ftertebat. S. i. 3. 17. 
All night be drank, and then all day voouldfnoret 
No mortal from himfelf could differ more. Duncomb. 
(f) Seneca, the father^ likewife mentions him« Controv. i. 7. Mont anus Julius, qui eomes fuit, 
^ique egregius poeta) as an agreeable companion and an excellent poet. He wrote both Heroic 
Poems and £legies> according to Ovid, de Font. i. 4. 

Quique vel imparibus numeris. Montane, vel acquis 
Sufficis, et gemino carmine nomen habes. 
(£) He b mentioned by Tacitus, 1. 5. as one of the clients oiSejanus, 
(h) And alfo a poet. 

{i) Et oedens longi relegit tranfadla dinrnL 

£t caedit donee laffis oedentibus, exi, 
Intonet horrendum, jam cognitione peraAa. Juv. vi. 484. 
Ca/ls up the dwf*s eucount, and ftiU beats on ; 
Tir*d out at length, nvith an outrageous tone 
She bids them, in the DeviPs name, begone. Drydea. 
<D So Tacitus mod elegantly o£ Meffalina, the wife of Nero. Nomen tamen matrimonii concu- 
l^nif ob magiutadineffl infamisj cujusapudprodigos> noviffima volupus eft. 
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On Luxury. 

TiRED, Lucilius^ With a difagreeaHc rather than a fofig' Jotirncjr, f 
eame to my houfe at Alba late at night* I found nothing ready, but 
myfelf. I ftretched therefore my wearinefs on the couch ; and began 
to refledt with myfelf; that nothing is grievous, but what may be en- 
dured with patience ; nothing intolerable, but what Wc tnake Co by 
difcontent. My baker has got no breads but the porter has gptfomcf 
as likewife the farmers and the ploughmen. 7>j, codrfeiftad! Stay 
a little, and you will think it fine enough ; hunger will foon render it 
as foft and delicate, as what is made of the fineft wheat- flower. We 
ihould not cat therefore 'till this incites us. Well then I hoUI Hetait^ 
and not eat before lean get white breads or can reli/Ij brown. 

It is very neceflary to accuflom ourfelves to live upon a little. Many 
difficulties, both with regard to time and place, intervene,, and hinder 
. the rich and great themfelves from their ufual repaft {a) : no one can 
have at all times what he plcafes : but ift is always in a man's 
power to have no mind to that which he knows he cannot have, and 
chearfully to make ufe of what he has. A great part of liberty confifts^ 
in an orderly good-tempered appetite, that can broek a delay, and even 
contumely. You cannot imagine what great pleafure I take in finding 
that my wearinefs can cure itfelf: I want not undlion nor a bath : I 
afk no other remedy but that of time : for, what labour hath con- 
traded, reft will foon difperfe ; aijd a fupper at fuch a time,, whatever 
it may be, will be more delicious than a public feaft in the capitol {b). 

I have fometimes made trial of my mind, by teay of furprizc ; as it 
xs then more fincerely and truly made. For when the mind is prepartd 
and hath enjoined itfelf patience^ it will not foeaiily appear how ftrong 
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•nd firm it is. Thofc are the fureft proofs of it that are made extern-- 
pore : when it looks upon ah inconvenience, not only with an equal, 
but with a pleafant eye j falls not into a pailion, nor is litigious : when 
it fupplies itfclf, with what nftght have been expedled, only by not 
defiring it; and thinks that fomewhat indeed is wanting to habit ahd 
cuilom, but nothing abfblutely toitfelf. There are many things, 
which we knew not to be fuperfluous before we wanted them; for wc 
ufed them, not, becaufe we had need of them, but becaufe we had 
them. And how many things do we feek to get, only becaufe others 
have fhem, and efpecially fome of our acquaintance? 

It muil be reckoned among the caufes of our evils that we live by 
example. Neither are we governed by reafon, but led away by cullom. 
If fuch a thing is done but by few, we regard it not; nor think of 
following them therein ; but when it becomes the- fafliion, we cannot 
but follow it ; as if it were the more fit becaufe more frequent ; and 
error, when 'tis become puhliCt ufurps the place of right. Men can- 
not travel now but with a troop of Numidian horfe (c), or a ftring of 
ruoning footmen, before th^ni. It is thought fcandalous to have no 
one to clear the w^y ; and not to (hew by a great duft they raife, that a 
gentlenaan is coming. All have now their mules ^to carry their glafles^ 
made of cryftal and tranfparent pebble, cut by the hands of the greatefl 
^tifts. All have the faces of their minions mafked, left the fun or the 
cold Aiould hurt their tender (kin. It is thought a (hame there (hould 
be any among this tribe, whofe face is not fo fair as to need no 
paipt {jd). 

Now th?fe are the men, Lucilius^ v/ii\i whom we muft avoid all 
XQfiierence. Thefe are they who teach vice, and propagate it from 
jonc to aaather. They have been thought the worft of men who only 
carry tal«is from one to another; but tliefe men carry vices. Indeed 
the convcdition of fuch men is e^fceedingly hurtful ; for though it 
may not aiFed us at firft, yet it will leave certain fee^s in the mind, 
which, even when we have fliook off thefe our companions, will a^ide 
with us, to our great detriment. As when we have heard a concert of 
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mufic, we carry away the modulation and fweetnefs of an air, that 
engages our thoughts, nor will fufFer us to give attention to any thing 
jjiore ferious ; fo the voice of flatterers, and of fuch as commend vice, 
flays longer with us than the time we give it hearing ; nor is it an eaiy 
matter to fhake off from the fond mind the pleafmg found : it purfucs 
US; will not forfake us; and at times will interfere do what ^ve can* 
We mud fhut our ears therefore to frivolous difcourfc; and indeed to 
the firft attack of fuch men ; for, when once they have niade a begin- 
ning, and find free admiflion, they foon grow bolder, and at lengek 
come to the following language : 

*' FIriue, Philofopby^ and yujiice ! what are they but mere empty 
founds ! Our only happinefs confifts in good living / to do ev^rj 
thing we pleafe ; ind to enjoy one's patrimony. This is to live ; 
** this is to remember that we arc mortal : the day fleets from us, and 
life irrecoverably paflieth away {e) . Why (hould we fcruplc to cm- 
brace every delight, and to treat life with thofe pleafures it cannot 
always enjoy; but now can, and even demands them ? What avafls 
it to ftretch our frugality even beyond the grave ? and now to deny 
ourfelves thofe things which death will foon deprive us of? What 
a poor wretch art thou, who haft no miflrefs ? and no minion for a 
*^ miftrefs to envy f How ridiculous is it to walk the ftrccts ibbcr, 
** and to fup fo early and frugally as if you were to make a diary for the 
" approbation of a father ! This is not to live for yourfelf, but for 
** another I What madnefs is it for a man to follicit for his heir \ and 
•* to deny himfelf every thing, that the profpedl of a large legacy, or 
** an inheritance may make your friend your enemy ! For, the more 
«• he is to receive, the fooner will he defire, and rejoice in your death. 
'* Value not a rufh thofe fcverc and fupercilious cenfurcrs of other 
'* mcn*s lives, and enemies to their own ; thofe public pedagogues, 
'• who would fain govern the world ! Defpife them we fay, and make 
^< no fcruple to prefer mirth, and good living, to the empty name of 
** a good ihan/'. 
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Such harangues as thcfe are to be dreaded, as the voice of the Syrens 
whom WyJJ'es would not venture to hear; before he had bound himlelf 
to the maia-maft^ They are altogether as prevalent; they draw us 
from our country, our parents^ our friends, our virtue : and bafely^n- 
veiglc tliofe wretches that liflen ta them into a fcandalous life. How 
much better is it to walk in the ftrait path, and to attain this happy 
end, to think thofe things alone delightful, which are fit and honour- 
able ? And this we fhould certainly attain, if we fuppofe and irncerely 
refleft on two forts of things, thofe that have fufHcient charms to in- 
cite us^ or thofe that are attended with horror. By the former I meaii* 
riches^ fleafuresy beauty^ ambition^ and the like plealing, fwectly-footh- 
ing baits; while fuch as drive us from them with abhorrence, are 
ignominy^ hard-Uving^ labour ^ pain and death. We muft therefore be 
well exercifed that we fear not thefe, nor covet the former. We muft 
fight contrariwife, retreat from thofe that invite us to them, and makc 
head againft thofe that prefs upon us. See you not how different is the 
attitude of thofe, who afcend or defcend an hill ? They that go down 
a fteep place bend their bodies backward ; they that go up ftoop for- 
wards. For if when you defcend yoa ftoop forwards, or in afcending 
lean backwards, this, my Lucilius^ would be to favour and aflift the pre- 
cipice. Now, we defcend into pleafures, but climb up againft adver- 
fity and hardfliips : here then muft we ftoop forward our bodies, and ia 

the former cafe lean them back, reft rain ing them with all our might. 

* 

But think not that thefe ire the only men whofe difeourfe is perni- 
cious to us, while they recommend pleafure^ and iinftil a dread of paia> 
which is terrible enough in itfelf. No, there are others whom I think 
as prejudicial; I mean thofe who under a pretence of affeding Stokifm 
exhort to vice: for, this is their boaft: that the lover is the only wife 
and learned man ; and that be is mojl wifi^ who hath the mojl Jkill in 
drinking andfeajiing. Let us enquire then^ fay they, to what age young_ 
men are amiable. — ^No; let us give up thofe»vices to the Greeks-, and 
rather attend to the following inftrudtions: No one is cafually good: 
virtue is to be harned: pkafure is a low and mean engagement*, to be held 
M no eJ^mi.^ommfiU with dumb animals; the hwe^ and mojl contemptible 
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have recourfe thereto ; glory is fometbing vain, volatile^ and more inconjiant 
than the winds \ poverty is no real burthen^ but to thofe who repugn it^^ 
dtath is no evil; why do you complain ? This is the mojijujl and equal law 
to all mankind: fuperjiition is a mad error (f)\ it fears thofe, who ought 
mojl to be beloved; and abufeth thofe it worjkippetb : for what difference is 
there whether you deny the Gods, or fcandaiize them? Thefc are the 
things, Lucilius, that arc to be learned ; nay, they are to be learned, as 
we fay, by heart. Philofophy fhould never fuggefl any excuies for 
vice; the ficjc man can have but little hopes of recovery, to whom his 
piiyficiao recommends intemperance* 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{a) A dicbas optantem: ml, a diis. ai, a diu optatis. al. o6lavani| referring to the hour of 
flipper : 

Exul #b o^va Marius bibit, et fraitur diis 
Iratis I at tu viArix provincia ploras. 
Marius bisfm hegs off, conUmns his infamy ^ 
Can rift at /<u;//i/f» am^ get bim drunk at three. 
Enjoys his exile, and condemiC d in njain , 
Lea'ues thee, prevailing province, to compUun, Dryden. 
{i) Cocna DlaliJ al. adjiciali^^v/ adicialL £p. 95. 

\c) Numidarum equitatusj So in £p. 87. Curfores^ et Numidas^ et muItoAi ante ft psIvrrS* 
agentem. 

{d) Defidcret medicamentum] So Juvenal, of women : 

Sed qu2e mutatis inducitur* atquefbvetur 
Tot medicaminibtts, codzque filiginis ofo 
Accipit, et madidc, £icies dicetur an uIcas ? Jitv« yl, 470. 
Bui hadfi thoufcen her plaifter'*dup, before, 
^Tivas fo unlike a face, itftenCdafore. Dryden. 
(r) Una feK^itas eft, bona viu, facere omnia libere] This is another paffage in full agreement 
ivith that of St. Paul, conu let us eat and drinks for to-morrow we die, u Cor. xi. 32. wUch in ay 
paraphrafc of that admirable chapter runs thus : 

Come, let usfwim in pleajure \ fnuim at large ; 
Eat, drink, and nvith variety ofj^t. 
Indulge the tafte of luftful appettncu 
For nuhy / To^morro-w the eclipfe of lift 
Shall cover us vfith ass eternal Jbadt ; 
The common period of all earthly beings. 
ISThere I obferr^ that this is no lacmic proTtrbf pxx)pcrl^ b called «i ftme tike It; beCMfe n« 

people 
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nfople sitxt more fober and frugal than the Lacedemonians^ * ■ St« Paul certainly took it from 
ir. xxii. 13. but to a different end, ice. 

(f) £rror infanos, al infantis. a <biUiJb trrw. y SuperHition is a very dangerous weapon, 
that cuts with two edges ; for while it fills with fome falfe fears, the abfurdity of thofe fears drives 
others into infidelity. Superilition built the Pagan hell and ifyjium, and infidelity, not content 
with pulling down the fuperftrudure, erafed the very foundations. The extreme errors are, fu- 
pcrftition, which realiaces the fire and the worm; and infiddity, which, laughing at the(e, over- 
looks the analogy. Malampus, p. 207. 



EPISTLE CXXIV* 

Agatnjl the Epicureans, that Good conjifts in Reafon and not in Sinfr. 

i O S S U M multa tibi vcterum praecepta refcrrc, 
Ni rcfugis, tcftifquc pigct cognofcere curas. 

I many folid precepts could rehearftj 

Would you attend to the inJiruBive verfe. 
But you, I know, Lucilius, will attend ; nor are you dirgufled at the 
moft fubtle queflion. Such is your elegance of tafte, not to delight 
only in what is great. And this I likewife approve in you, that you 
reduce all things to fome ufe and profit ; and then only are offended^ 
when^ fubjedt is not argued with the nicefl fubtlety imaginable : which 
indeed is not what I (hall now pretend to. The plain queiUon is, whe-- 
ther good is comprehended byfenfey or the underjianding. And as aa ad- 
junft to this, it is laid, that neither infants nor brute animals are capable 
of it. 



-' 



The Epicureans^ who let pleafure in the highefl place, affirm good tor 
be fenfual: but we Stoics, on the other hand, who attribute it to the 
mind, fuppofe it intelkHual. If the fenfes were the fole judges of 
good, we fhould rejeift no fort of pleafure ; for there is no pleafure 
but what is alluring and delightful : and, on the contrary, we fhould 
undergo no pain wilUngly ; as there is none but what offends the fenfes. 

3 A 2 Befidcs, 
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Rcfldes, they would by no means dcfcrvc blame or cenfure, whd arc 
too fond of pleafure, and who live in the utmoft dread of pain ; 
whereas we condemn thofe, who devote themfelves to luft and glut- 
tony; and defpife thofe, who dare not engage in any manly pxerciie for 
fear of pain. For, how do they fin, or do wrong, who aft in obedi* 
encc to the fenfes, fuppofing thefe to be the judges of good and evil; 
for to thcfe you have given the power of determining what yoa (hall 
fly from, or what purfue ? But furely reajbn (hould prefide in this af- 
fair; which as it ought to determine concerning life, virtue, and fie 
ftnefs of things \ fo likewife concerning ^W and evil: for otherwifc, 
according to thefe men, pre-eminence vg given to the baler part to judge 
of the better; if good muft be judged of by tht fenfes, dull and ftupid 
as they are, and much more impcrfeft in man than in other animals. 
What if any one had a mind to difcem minute things not with his cyc/ 
but his touch ? Surely to difcern good from evil, no penetration can 
be more fharp and exaft for this purpofe thnn the fight of the eyc». 
You fee then how ignorant of truth they are, and how difrefpedfuUj 
they trample upon things high and fublime, who make the touch the 
judge of good and evil. 

But it is faid, that as every fcienee and every art muft have Jimttbing 
that is manifef, and^ comprehended byfenfe, from whence it may be derived 
and encreafe-, fo an happy life takes its fource and foundation from fuck 
things as are n\anifeft and fall under the apprebenfion offenfe. Well tficn, 
you fay, an happy life takes its beginning from things manifefti and 
we fay, that fucTi things arc happy, or create happinefs, which arc 
according to nature. And what is according to nature appears clearly, 
and at firft fight, as whatever is perfeft and entire. What then is ac^ 
cording to nature? Why, it is that which befallcth him, who is juft 
born : I do not call it aftually good, hut the beginning of good. 
Whereas you attribute pleafure as the chief good to infancy ; as if a 
child began to have that from its birth, which he obtaineth only when 
a complete man. This is to fet the top of the tree, where fhould be the 
root. If any one ihould fay that an infant, while it lies in its mother's 
womb^ of an uncertain fcx> tender, imperfeft» and ttnibapen^ is alreacfy 
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in pofleflion of ^ood he would certainly feem to be miilaken. But 
liow little difference is there between him who bath juft entered upoii 
life^ and him, who is as yet a latent burthen in the womb? Both of 
them as to any underftanding of good and evil, are alike mature ^ be* 
caufe an infant is no more capable of good than a tree, or a brute animal. 
And why is not a tree or a brute animal capable of good? Because 
they want reafon : and upon the fame account infants are not capable; 
for they as yet want reafon. 

Some animals are irrational ; fome not as yet rational i and fome ra« . 
tional, but imperfedtly : in none of thefe dwells good. It is an attend- 
ant upon reaibn. What difference then is there between the things 
before-mentioned ? Good can 4iever be in what is irrational ; in what 
is not yet rational, good is not yet ; and in what is imperfedl, good may 
hereafter be, but is not now. What I mean, LucUius^ is this : good 
is not found in every natural body; nor in every age of life; and is ai 
far from belonging to infancy, as the laft is from the firfl i or perfec- 
tion from a beginning : therefore much lefs in a body, (carcely formed 
in the wonib, or whatever prior fbte it may be in. Again, fpeakihg of 
the good of ^ tree or plant; you will not fay that it is in the firfl leaf 
that buddeth forth ; or that the good of wheat is in the tender blade, 
or in the foft car that firfl fprings from the flalk; but in the grain, 
when the fummer and due maturity hath hardened it. As nothing in 
nature exhibits good before it is in perfedtion, fo the good of man is not 
in man 'till reafon is become perfeft in him. Now what this good is 
I will tell you : it is a mind upright andfree^ JubjeEling other things to 
itfelfy itfelf to nothing. Infancy therefore is not capable of this good; 
neither can the child, the boy, or youth itfelf expeft it, but unjuftly 
and in vain. And happy is the old age, that hath attained it by long 
fludy and application, when it becomes a real and intelledual good« 

Tou allomo^ it is faid, fome good to he in trees and in herbs ; "why not 

then in infants f True good is neither in trees nor in brute animals ; 

the good in them is only a precarious good, by concefIion« And what 

is that f you fay. Why it is that which is confonant to the nature of 

3 every 
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every thing. Good can by no means be afligned to bnitc animals ; it 
is of a more noble and happy nature. There can be no good, but 
where there is reafon. 

There are four feveral natures: that of a tree, that of a beaft, that of 
a man, and that of God. The former two, being both irrational, have 
much the fame nature. The other two have different natures, the one 
being immortal, the other mortal. The nature then of one, i. e. ofGoi^ 
is perfedl good in itfelf ; and care and diligence in the other, i. e. in 
jnan, hath made alfohis (rcfpedlively) perfect. Other things are &id 
to be perfeft in their nature, but not truly perfeft, forafmuch as they 
want reafon. For that, in (hort, is perfedl, which is perfeA according 
to univerfal nature; but univcrfal nature is rational ^ other things how- 
ever may be perfedt in their kind. 

In what there cannot be a blefled life, neither can be that by which 
a blefled life is effedted; there is not in a brute animal that whereby a 
bleffed life is effedted, therefore in a brute animal good is not. A brute 
animal indeed comprehends things prefent by fenfation ; and remem- 
bers things pafl, when the fenfe is awakened (hereto by fomethiog pre- 
fent. As a horfe remembers the road when he is put into it; but it is 
not to be fuppofed that in the flable he remembers any thing of the 
road, though he treads it every day [a). The third degree of time, I 
mean the time to come, appertaineth not to brute beafls. How then 
can the nature of thofe things feem perfedl, which have not the ufc of 
perfeft time ? For time is divided into three parts, pafl, prefent, and 
future : that only which is fhortefl, and is pafling, i. e. the prefent, \% 
given to the knowledge of animals ; very rare is the remembrance of 
the pafl, nor ever recovered, but by the intervention of ibmething pre- 
fent. The good therefore of a perfedl nature cannot be in a nature that 
is imperfeA; or if it naturally hath good, it is of the fame fort that 
plants alfo have. 

Nor do I deny but that brute animals are carried with a flrong force 
and impulfe towards thofe things that feem agreeable to nature; but 

then 
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then It is In a qonfufed and diforderly manner; but there can never be 
any diforder 6r confufion in good. Why tben^ fay you, are brute ani- 
mals moved confufedly and diforderly ? I faid this upon a fuppolition, that 
their nature wag capable of order; they are now moved according to 
nature. For that is confuted, which may not be fb at another time ; 
and that not at eafe, which at another time i^ay be fecure. Vice is in 
none, but where alfo there may be virtue. The motion then in 
brute beads is fuch as is according to their nature. But not to detain 
you too long, fuppofe a brute animal to have fome good, fome virtue, 
fomethin^ perfedl; what then ? It is not abfolutcly good, nor virtue^ 
nor perfedtion ; for thcfe privileges belong only to rational animals, to 
whom it is given to know, wherefore^ bow far ^ and in what manner. 
So that good is in nothing but where there is reafon. 

You aik, nvbereunto tends this difcourfe^ and wherein will it profit the 
mind? I will tell you; it both exercifes and fliarpens it: and, as the 
mind muft be employed fome way or other (^), detains it in a fit em- 
ploy : it is of fervice likewife in preventing it from purfuing its natural 
tendency to ill. But give me leave further to fay, that I cannot poili^ 
bly confer a greater benefit upon you, than by pointing out to )ou your 
own good, by diflinguifhing you from brute bcafls, and placing you 
in communion with God. 

Why then, I fay, do you take fo much pains in nourifhing and ex* 
crcifing the ftrength of your body; as if this was to be bc^ed of? 
Nature hath given this in greater perfedtion to favagc bcafls. Why fb 

' careful to heighten and preferve beauty ? When you Have done all you 
can^ many animals will cxcell you herein. Why do you trim your 
hair with fo great diligence and art ? Whether you let it flow at full • 
length, like the Partbians^ or tie it up in a knot like the Germans^ or 
frizzle and fpread it wide, like the Scytbiansi every horfe fhall toft 
about a thicker and more flowing mane ; and die lion fhall look more 
formids^bly noble : and whatever fwifhiefs fou pretend to» you aie no 

^tch for the little hare« 

Would 
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Would yon then laying afidc thefe qualifications, in which yow air 
neceffarily excelled, as they arc foreign to you, return to your own prt>. 
per good ? Know, it is this : a mind or foul trufy reformed, and conh' 
parativefy pure as Gcd is pure : advancii^ itfclf above iU Mrthly things^ 
and reckoning nothing its owb from wltliout. Thou aHTa rational 
animal^ and what is the good within thee? Perfedl rcalbn. do all 
. you can then to advance this, and carry it to the higheft perfcdion, its 
proper end. Then think yourfelf happy, when all joy and iatisfaffion 
arifc from yourfelf; when in all thofc things that men do greedily catcb 
at, fo fondly wi(h for, and fo- carefully guard, you can find nothing* 
which, I do not fay» you had rather have, but \vhich you at all delirc. 
I will conclude with this fliort rule, whereby you may examine your- 
felf, tnd know whether you aie as yet pcrfca. Thou ihalt poflcfs the 
proper good, when diou (halt know and underiland, iftfe^ciiHa^s eflc 
felices, that t&ey are tnofi unhappy, who are happy fcj. 



ANNOTATIONS, Sec. 

(«) If bnitei have any idut at all, and ar« not bare nuchiiwf [ta fome woald haw them) «• 
taamat deny them to have fotne remfiM. It feems at erident to ine that Uiejr do fbme of them in cRu 
tmniaftancetttafeB, u thu thcyhavefeirfej bat Itfa a^taputkalarfaSM/, jitu^h^jwciiwr 
them fro A their leafti. Ztif, p- lai- 

There ii a gradatioa or fcale of afcent p( the pnnciple of aAioaamong creatnm in p cB | M Hi i» 
to thrir perfcAion, with regard to the motion of their bodies^ But men havr fiwther a powtr rf 
direfiing arbitrarily their perceptive capacity to, and throughout their paft percep ti oai, which 
^ruies have not : and thercibre cannot property be caUcd thinldng crcatnrct. And thit it th« Ift- 
cific diSereace betwixt rational and iirational being*, as this power ii the fbuodaiioo of the latia^ 
natuK. See Baxter on Locke, p. 79, &c. Bn-um on the nnderitanding, f. 175. * 

{6) That there are idtM, Ibme or other alwayi prdcnt in the mind of a mking man. crciy oaA 
experience convinces him: though the mind employiitfelf about ifacm with fereral degrew ofa» 
tention, $k. tttkt, p. 184. 

(0 Or it may be, rendered, HaXibtamfiKiihtiffjan Imffj, if thcydilcharg^e to thabcft of tUt 
power thsie^eAivc dutiei of life. 



THE END. 
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